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Arr. L—A Visitr ro THe WaLpenseEs 1n 1837. 


Ir was in the month of May, 1837, that we set out from Tu- 
rin to visit the country in which dwell the remains of that 
martyr-people, who for so many ages resisted, alone, the cor- 
rupt doctrines and tremendous power of the church of Rome. 
We were accompanied in this interesting excursion by the Rev. 
Mr. Bert, the eloquent and amiable c haplain of the Prussian em- 
bassy at Turin. Mr. B. is himself one of the Waldenses, (or 
Vaudois, as they are called in the &rench language, ) and is well 
acquainted with their former history, and their present condi- 
tion. His father was, for many years before his death, their 
president or superinte mndent. He was a man of distinction, and 
wrote a valuable little work, for children, respecting the his- 
tory and religious faith of this people, which might be justly 
entitled a Waldensian historical catechism. 

We considered ourselves exceedingly favored in having for 
our companion and guide, one who was so well qualified, as 
was this young servant of Jesus Christ, for the task of giving us 
the information which we desired respecting his fellow christians 
and the land of his fathers. "This young man, who holds so 
important a post in the service of his Prussian majesty, and 
preaches to a considerable congregation of Waldenses and other 
protestants in "Turin, was educated in Switzerland, at the uni- 
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versity of Geneva. His talents, which are in the highest de- 
gree respectable, are well cultivated. He possesses a large 
amount of information on almost all subjects of general know}- 
edge. Withal, he is a man of the most amiable disposition, and 
of abundant wit. And what is still better, he is a man who, 
we believe, is sincerely desirous of advancing the interests of 
the kingdom of his blessed Lord. 

The d: vy was far from being agreeable. A season of rainy 
weather had set in, which, with brief intervals, lasted three or 
four days. But the warm, vernal showers which we had to 
encounter, did not conceal from our view the’ beauties of the 
country through which we had to pass. Our course was near- 
ly due southwest, and the distance from Turin to St. Jean, one 
of the chief villages of the country of the modern W aldenses, 
and to which we first went, was about thirty miles. The first 
part of our journey was over an excellent macadamized road as 
far as Pignerol, which is an old town, or city, of nearly 12,000 
inhabitants, and is the chief place of importance in the immedi- 
ate vic inity of the country of the Waldenses. A few miles 
beyond Pignerol, we entered the country of the wonderful peo- 
ple, to see whose condition was the object of our visit. And 
here we may remark, that the country which the Waldenses at 
present occupy is, from east to west, about thirty miles in 
length, whilst its width may be estimated at about twenty-five. 
[t commences, as we have just said, a few miles from Pignerol, 
and extends westward up to the mountain-ridge which divides 
Piedmont from France. Only a small part of it reaches down 
into the comparatively level country which lies at the eastern 
base of the Alps. On the contrary, their territory lies almost 
wholly in those mountains, and consists, in fact, of two im- 
mense mountain-ridges, extending from east to west, and 
three valleys which run parallel with these mountain-ridges. 
Such is the present country of the Waldenses. In former ages 
it was far more extensive than it is at present. Within this re- 
stricted territory only, are they allowed to own lands or houses. 
They may live in Turin, or in any other city of the kingdom 
of Sardinia, or at least in the portion of it which is called Pied- 
mont, for the purpose of trade, or for other occupation ; but in 
that case they cannot own any permanent property in the place 
of their sojourn. Such is the law of the kingdom. Several 
hundred of them actually live at this time in Turin, some as 
merchants, some as artizans, but the most of them as domestics 
in families of those who choose to employ them. But to re- 
turn from this digression. 
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It was afternoon when we left Turin, and as we spent an 
hour with one or two Waldensian friends at Pignerol, it was 
not until eleven o’clock at night, that we reached the village of 
St. Jean, and entered the hospitable mansion of the Rev. Mr. 
Bonjour, who is the present superintendent of the churches of 
the Waldenses, and a brother-in-law of the Rev. Mr. B., who 
accompanied us. It is not possible to describe the various and 
strong emotions with which our minds were agitated, as we en- 
tered the hallowed country where dwell those whose ancestors, 
during many ages, maintained the truth amidst the midnight 
darkness which papacy had created throughout all the rest of 
the christian world. It was affecting to reflect, that here lived 
a people who bear the very names, and in w hose veins circulates 
the very blood of those honored men and women who suffered 
so much for Christ. As we passed along through their coun- 
try, and contemplated the houses and villages which, from the 
high road, we could discern by means of the rays of the moon 
now and then emerging from behind the light clouds which 
crossed its disk, we could not but recall to mind that these very 
houses and villages (for they have stood most of them for ages, ) 
were the scenes of cruelty. and blood, again and again, w rhe on 
those who occupied them were called to suffer, and for no other 
reason than that of adhering to the doctrines and practices 
which Christ himself had enjoined! But feeble were our 
strongest conceptions of those scenes of anguish and wo. No 
imagination can reach their reality. 

It was in the indulgence of such mournful reflections as these, 
that we approached the village of St. Jean. As it was late at 
night, all the country was hushed in stillness, save the sweetly- 
singing nightingale which from every copse, and almost from 
every tree, was all the night long warbling the praises of 
the great Creator. And whilst our hearts ascended to God i in 
thankfulness for the measure of peace and tranquility which at 
present prevails in these valleys, our thoughts could not but re- 
cur ever and anon to those mournful tragedies of papal and 
bigoted violence which were so often enacted throughout them. 
We really felt more like being on consecrated ground than ev- 
er before in our lives. We had seen Genoa the beautiful ; we 
had surveyed the remains of the grandeur of Rome ; we had 
descended into Herculaneum, and walked the streets of Pom- 
peli, and sat in the seat of the Venetian doges ; but never had 
we before the feelings of tenderness, of sympathy with those 
who have suffered for Christ, of admiration for their constancy, 
and of gratitude for our own preservation from such awful trials, 
as we had on that occasion. 
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But we must hasten to lay before our readers the most im- 
portant items of information which we received respecting the 
political, moral, and intellectual state of this people. In doing 
this, we shall present the facts very much as they happened to 
present themselves to our minds, whilst we were making our in- 
quiries on the spot. This may, perhaps, be more acceptable to 
our readers than a formal and methodical procedure. 

We have already stated that the territory of the modern 
Waldenses, is something like thirty miles long by twenty-five 
broad, and that it consists of two extended and lofty mountain 
ranges and three valleys. We will add, that the valleys are 
fertile, and well cultivated. They are divided into farms of 
unequal and, generally, small extent. Such is the denseness 
of the population, (arising from the narrow limits of their ter- 
ritory,) that there is scarcely a square yard of iand, fit for 
cultivation, which is not tilled. ‘The sides of the moun- 
tains, up as high as the vegetables which are planted or sown 
attain to any degree of profitable growth, are covered with 
fields. In many cases, from eagerness to enlarge the extent of 
cultivated ground, the very soil is carried up to a great height on 
the sides of the mountains, and is placed on terraces formed by 
stone walls, to prevent its being washed down into the valleys. 
It often occurs also, that from the extreme he ight, vegetation is 
prematurely destroy ed by the autumnal frosts, and the labor of 
the husbandman is lost. 

The productions of the country are wheat, rye, barley, pota- 
toes, wine, and mulberry trees for the growing of silk-worms. 
The ground is well tilled. 'The crops, especially in the lower 
portions of the valleys, are generally good. 'T'he wine of this 
country cannot be s said to be extraordinary, being generally ol 
a poor quality. Still, enough is made for the domestic con- 
sumption, and a little for exportation. 

The people are sober, industrious, and frugal. There are 
but few persons of wealth among them ; probably no individu- 

al possesses property to an amount exceeding twenty thousand 
dollars. The bulk of the people, on the contrary, are poor, ma- 
ny of them very poor. And yet, such are their frugal habits, 
and such is the liberality of those whose worldly circumstances 
are better, that there is but little, if any, distress or suffering 
from poverty. It is not from want of industry, but from want 
of power to turn their industry to a profitable account, that any 
of this people are poor, excepting, perhaps, in a few cases ol 
providential incapacity. 
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The dress of the people does not differ much from that of 
their Italian neighbors on the one hand, or that of the French 
on the other. ‘Their manners are in the highest degree amiable 

and prepossessing. We never met a man, woman, or child on 
any road in the country of the W aldenses, who, if a Waldensi- 
an, did not speak to us in a polite and kind manner. In this 
respect, as well as in many others, they much excel their cath- 
olic neighbors of Piedmont ; though it must be stated, that the 
Piedmountese generally are far from being an uncivil people. 
They are much superior in this particular, which is far from 
being an unimportant one, to the people, whether inhabitants 
of the city or of the country, of these United States. Though 
it may seem to some persons a small thing, yet the kindly sal- 
utation of every passer-by, in some countries which we have 
visited in Europe, does seem to us infinitely more amiable and 
pleasant than the morose and silent manner in which we so 
generally pass each other, unless personally acquainted, in 
this country. 

The language of the Waldenses, in their ordinary inter- 
course with each other, is a patois, compounded of French and 
Italian, not only mixed together, but often arranged in senten- 
ces in a way very different from the idiomatic forms of either 
language. And yet almost every individual can speak both 
French and Italian, with greater or less purity. Every child, 
even, to whom we spoke in French, along the road, answered, 
without hesitation, in the same. We do not mean to assert, 
however, that the mass of the people comprehend either the 
H'rench or Italian as well as they do their own patois. All 
their ministers know the French language well, and use it 
much. ‘This is owing to the fact, that they have all, for two 
or three hundred years, been educated in the universities of 
Switzerland, and especially in those of Geneva and Lausanne. 

And here we may state, that the country of the Waldenses 
is divided into fifteen parishes, and that the number of their 
pastors is also fifteen, when there are no vacancies. When we 
were there, there were thirteen pastors, owing to the fact, that 
two parishes had been rendered vacant by the death of their 
ministers. But it was expected, that their places would soon be 
filled from their young men who were in the Swiss universities. 

The government of the churches is presbyterian, and not 
episcopal. ‘The y have a synod, composed of all the pastors, 
which meets regul: wly once in five years; though it may hold 
extrac rding wy mee tines. WwW hen convene “dl by the supe rintende nit 
at the request of two pastors. Ordination is performed by the 
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laying on of the hands of the synod. 'The office of the superin- 
tendent is not that of a diocesan bishop, but it is that of a per- 
petual president of the synod, and has a very special relation to 
the government of the country. The superinte s¢ndent is made 
to bear a great responsibility towards the Sardinian govern- 
ment, and is, in fact, held in a great degree responsible for the 
entire community of the Waldenses. It is exceedingly impor- 
tant, therefore, that he should be a very wise and provident 
man. 

It is well known to our readers, that the Waldenses claim to be 
the lineal descendants of the apostolic churches which existed in 
their country, and far and wide on each side of the Alps, in the 
first centuries of the christian era. They maintain, that they 
have received, through an unbroken chain of f ithful witnesses 
for the truth, the doctrine and discipline of the primitive church- 
es. ‘They claim to have history worthy of credit, to prove, that 
they existed as a body, holding the truth incorrupt, in the ninth 
century. hat they did thus exist in the thirteenth century, is 
confessed on all hands. But it is not our intention to enter at 
present into the discussion of these points. We will only add 
that, when the Reformation broke out in Germany and Switzer- 
land, these churches in the valleys of Piedmont sent some of their 
best men to see the Reformers and learn what were their doc- 
tirnes. ‘lhese men, when they had become acquainted with the 
doctrines and discipline of Luther and Calvin, at once said, that 
their churches had always maintained these same doctrines and 
this same discipline. And from that day commenced that in- 
timate union which has ever since subsisted between them and 
the Swiss Reformed churches, and which, whilst it has been of 
some advantage to the Waldenses, has also been a source of no 
little evil, inasmuch as it has caused them to be viewed by the 
civil government, which was wholly and always subservient to 
Rome, as protestants. "This simple fact has been the occasion 
of not a little of the persecution which has fallen upon them 
within the last three hundred years. 

It is not maintained by the best informed of the Waldenses, 
with whom we have conversed, that their ancestors did always 
keep clear of the corruptions of Rome. They admit, that there 
were times when the errors of Romanism did undoubtedly over- 
shadow the truth to a lamentable degree. But they say, that 
these seasons were not of long duration, and that the orb of th 
pure gospel soon emerged from these passing clouds. In later 
times, there have been seasons in which sound doctrine and vi- 
tal piety sadly declined among them, and perhaps never mor 
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than during the latter half of the last century, and the begin- 
ning of the present. Even twenty years ago, it is believed, 
most of their ministers were tainted with neological errors, and 
few of them gave evidence of knowing much about experimen- 
tal religion. “Blessed be God, the state of things is different 
now! Sound doctrine and evangelical practice are advancing 

visibly among them. Most, if not all, of their pastors, are reck- 
oned theoretically sound in ‘the faith, ‘and some of them appear 

» be pious ; whilst among the laity there has been a decided 
increase of vital piety in some parts of their country, within the 
last few years. This has been owing, under God, to an in- 
creased knowledge of the sacred scriptures, and especially to 
the labors of some faithful men of whom we shall speak more 
fully towards the close of this article. We are far from saying, 
that the state of religion among this people is a flourishing one. 
But we would confidently assert, that religion is decidedly on 
the increase, and the prospect is more cheering at this moment 
than it has been, probably, fora century and more. . We would 
add, in this place, that the persons who are laboring to promote 
a revival of pure religion among these people, are denominated 
methodists by their opposers ; a fact which shows, that those in 
every country who labor zealously to promote true religion, are 
called to share in the same abusive designations from those who 
hate it. 

‘The state of morals in these valleys is incomparably better 
than that of the surrounding country, though it is not so good 
as it ought to be. Instances of the crimes and vices which are 
to be found every where else among mankind, even in those 
parts of the world where pure christianity exerts the greatest 
influence, certainly exist among the Waldenses. And yet so 
much better are these people than their catholic neighbors, that 
their little country is almost deserving of the name of a moral 
garden in the midst of a moral wilderness. Probably the 
greatest and most besetting vice among them is a miserable 

pirit of litigation about their lands. 'This arises from the fact 
that their limits are very restricted, and dand is therefore the 
most eagerly sought for of all earthly possessions. Every acre, 
and even every foot of land is highly prized and strenuously 
contended for. The sins of fornication, adultery, theft, etce., al- 
though they exist among them, cannot be said to be any thing 
like so frequent as they are in every other part of Italy. In this 
particular, the poor Waldenses maintain a great and glorious su- 
periority over their neighbors, and show the powerful influence 
: hich a pure faith exerts upon a people even long alter its vigor 
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has been in a great degree lost. We will only add, in passing 
from this topic, that the spirit of litigation is greatly fomented 
amongst them by their own petty magistrates, and not a little 
by the malicious influence of the catholics, who live either in 
villages by themselves, or in a more dispersed manner amongst 
them. The number of these catholics is about four thousand. 
[t is one of the most desirable objects in the estimation of the 
Waldenses, and naturally so, to get these catholics out from their 
midst. For this purpose they : are solicitous to buy them out. 
But it rarely happens, that a catholic is willing to sell his farm 
or house, inasmuch as they prefer, whether from attachment to 
their native soil, or encouraged by the Sardinian government, 
to persevere in remaining there, to be thorns in the sides of 
these people, and spies upon their conduct. 

As to the political condition of the Waldenses at the present 
time, we have to say, that although it is far better than it was 
two centuries ago, yet it is bad enough. ‘They suffer many 
things from the government which are hard to bear. 'The gov- 
ernment of Sardinia is gre atly under the influence of the priests, 
and they bear an unmingle d hatred to these poor Waldenses, 
whom they slander on every occasion. We are inclined to be- 
lieve, that the present king, if he would follow the dictates of 
his own heart, would pursue a liberal policy with regard to this 
people. He was himself educated among the protestants in 
Switzerland, and is not naturally of a cruel disposition. And 
here we cannot forbear to state a fact which greatly redounds 
to the credit of these poor people, which is, that when the 
Krench conque rect Piedmont in 1796, and when they drove oil 
the king of Sardinia from the continent (which they did a few 
years afte wards) the Waldenses refused to accept the most ad- 

vantageous offers which were made to them by Napoleon. On 
the contrary, they were loyal to their king, and many of then m 
bravely fought to sustain his declining fortunes! And yet, bj 
a law of the kingdom, they could not me ‘+n, nor can they now 
rise to a higher rank that that of colonel, if so high, in the ser- 
vice of their sovereign! At present it may be said, that they 
live under the shield of the good old king of Prussia, whose 
ambassador at Turin is their friend and protector. No difficulty 
occurs between them and the government oflicers (and such 
difficulties occur often) which his prompt intervention does not 
seek to arrest and redress. 

Nor can we pass over without remark the goodness of God 
in raising up such a friend for this people, so long “ peeled” and 
trodden under foot. This ambassador, the Baron 'Treuchness 
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is a relative of the king of Prussia, and so attached is he to his 
poor protegés, that he prefers to live at Turin, in order to look 
after them, to the acceptance of a diplomatic station in Paris, 
London, Vienna, St. Petersburgh, or at the Hague. Nor is his 
interposition in behalf of these without avail. ‘To give an 
instance: the Roman Catholic bishop of Pignerol, who may 
be called their hereditary enemy, lately wrote a book of five 
hundred pages in octavo, in answer to the first volume of M. 
Mustin’s History of the Waldenses—a work which is still in 
progress, and which promises to be a valuable acquisition to 
church history. The bishop in his work, every page of which 
is surcharged with the bitterness of gall, not only abuses the 
W aldenses, but also attacks the king of Prussia, their protector. 
The book was written in the French language, and published 
at Paris. As soon as it fell into the hands of the Prussian 
ambassador, he carried it to the king and demanded that its 
sale in the entire kingdom of Sardinia should be prohibited. 
And his demand was granted ! 

The state of education among the Waldenses, though better 
perhaps in some respects than that of their neighbors, has al- 
ways been low. ‘There was at every period a great want of 
good schools among them. But the prospect at present is in 
the highest degree encouraging. And this brings us to speak 
of one of the most remarkable instances of beneficent and well- 
directed effort on the part of an individual of which we have 
ever heard. But before we do so we would beg the reader to 
bear in mind what we have already said respecting the extent 
of the country of the Waldenses and its division into fifteen 
parishes. We would further add, that the number of these 
people is between twenty one and twenty two thousand, exclu- 
sive of about four thousaid Roman Catholics, who live among 
them. 'The entire population of these valleys may be put down 
at not far from twenty six thousand. Having stated these facts, 
we proceed to give some notice of the exertions of a most excel- 
lent British officer, Col. Beckwith, who has spent a large part of 
his time for eight years among this people with the view of 
doing them good. We are not able to state what it was that 
induced this devoted christian to make the country of the Wal- 
denses the theatre of his benevolence. It is sufficient to say, 
that having lost a leg in the battle of Waterloo, he was com- 
pelled to retire from the active service of his country ; and 
being a man of some fortune, and deriving a very handsome 
income from his salary, or rather pension, and having only a 
mother and two sisters who may be said to have any claims on 
Vol. X. 65 
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his attention, he was led in the providence of God about eight 
years ago to visit the country of the Waldenses. Upon seeing 
their condition his heart became so much interested in their be- 
half, that he has, ever since, spent about six months annually 
with them; the other six he has spent with his mother and 
sisters. In this way his winters are spent in Italy and his sum- 
mers in England. 

The first object to which the attention of this philanthropist 
was directed when he came among the Waldenses, was the 
completion of a hospital which had been commenced some 
years before, and to build which, funds had been solicited by 
letter from the benevolent in England, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. ‘This hospital stands in a village about two miles to the 
westward of St. Jean, and is sufficiently central to the whole 
country. ‘The necessity for having such a refuge for the sick 
poor, as well as for the stranger, is “obvious. It has been com- 
pleted for several years, and proves to be a great blessmg. If 
we remember rightly, it is large enough to ace ommodate from 
thirty to forty persons. It is seldom that it is full. 

The next object of his regard was the erection of a eollege 
in which the youth of the Waldenses who seck a liberal edu- 

cation might receive what may be called a eollege education. 
Hitherto they had been compelled to go to Switzerland or 
k’rance for their entire collegiate and professional education. It 
was his intention to render it unnecessary for them to go abroad 
for any thing more than their professional studies. And here 
we may say, that it isa fact of great interest, that these people 
have ever highly prized knowledge. When we were among 
them we learned, that there were then seventeen of their youth 
at the University of Lausanne, two at Geneva, one or two at Ber- 
lin, and we believe one at Montauban. Besides these, there were 
seven boys in their own college, which had just been opened, 
under the instruction of two young professors, who had them- 
selves been taught in universities of Switzerland. So that 
not less than thirty youth from this small and oppressed com- 
munity were actually in varions stages of a classical education. 
As to the college which they have erected amongst themselves, 
it isa plain, substantial edifice, much like agood New England 
academy in point of size, built of stone, stuccoed, white-washed, 
and covered with slate. It has rooms for various classes, as 
well as one for a library, and another for philosophical and 
chimical apparatus. It is a handsome and convenient build- 
ing. It is intended, that the students shall board in private 
families in the village, where they can live comfortably for a 
dollar per week, if not ‘for less. 
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Another enterprise which this excellent Englishman under- 
took, and the first, indeed, which he accomplished, was to 
cause to be erected a large school-house in each parish, ina cen- 
tral town or village, fora school of a more elevated descrip- 
tion than usual, and which might accommodate a large number 
of scholars. ‘These schools are all now in operation. 

But a far greater enterprise was undertaken by him, which 
was to have a school-house built in every district throughout 
the whole territory of the Waldenses. ‘This enterprise is now 
in progress. ‘The number of school-houses, when all shall 
have been erected, will be, as Col. B. told us, one hundred and 
sixty. ‘They are all to be built of stone, plastered outside, 
white-washed, and covered with slate. 'They are to be large 
enough to hold from twenty-five to forty scholars each. Near- 
ly ninety of these school-houses are already built; and the 
whole will be erected before long. And when the whole one 
hundred and sixty shall have been built, then,—we have no hes- 
itation in saying it,—this little community will be better suppli- 
ed with handsome and convenient school-houses than any spot 
on this globe, of equal extent, so far as our knowledge extends. 
As it is, many parts of the country are ornamented with these 
little white temples, consecrated to teaching “the young idea 
how to shoot.” 

And here we ought to state, that in no case has Colonel} 
Beckwith carried on his benevolent enterprises at his own sole 
expense. His plan has always been to propose to the people, 
that if they will undertake to accomplish this or that desirable 
object he will contribute so much towards its accomplishment. 
This he did in erecting the college, in building the parish 
school-houses, and in erecting the district-school houses. In 
this way he has secured their interest as well as their co-opera- 
tion. And although, through the cheapness of labor in that 
country, these various enterprises have cost far less than they 
would have cost in almost any other country, yet we speak ad- 
visedly when we say that the liberal Colonel has probably paid, 
or will have paid by the time all is accomplished, at least the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars! 

The next enterprise which this excellent man intends to at- 
tempt, if God spare his life, is the establishment of a school or 
seminary for the education of teachers for the schools through- 
out the community. This he feels, and justly, to be essential 
to the success of all the other parts of his educational scheme. 
When this shall have been accomplished, and when he shall 
have brought up the people, by his efforts, to sustain these 
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schools, he thinks he will have accomplished all his plans in re- 
lation to education. His object is to make this little commu- 
nity a sort of nursery, where many youth may grow up like 
plants, and who, if God should pour out his spirit upon them, 
may go forth to flourish in other lands, and especially in F'rance, 
as ministers of the gospel, or as useful men in other professions. 
Could any thing be more beautiful or more important? Who 
will not offer a sincere prayer to God for the success of these 
philanthropic plans and enterprises ? 

Another object which this good Colonel has had much at 
heart, is the publication of the New Testament in the patois of 
the country, in order that the word of God may be more fully 
comprehended by such as do not read either French or Italian 
well ; and their number is not small. 

Before we take leave of this benevolent man, and his excel- 
lent enterprises, we cannot but ask whether it would be possi- 
ble for him to employ his income, whether great or small, in 
any way which would secure him a greater amount of happi- 
ness, than by thus devoting it to the promotion of the best in- 
terests of his fellow men, both for this world and the next? 
We think not. We know that he thinks so too. Simple and 
unaffected in his manners, he moves about among these people, 
when he spends his annual sojourn of six months among them, 
by the aid of a crutch and acane, attended by his faithfui dog. 
Wherever he goes, le pauvre colonel, (the poor colonel,) as he 
is every where called, is welcome to the hospitality of every 
house, throughout the entire community. And there are few, 
if any, houses in the whole of their country, into which he has 
not entered and received the cheerful and grateful smiles of 
those who occupy them. ‘here is scarcely a house in the 
whole land of the Waldenses (save those occupied by the cath- 
olics,) in which the lithographed picture of the colonel, with 
his crutch and his gun, accompanied by his dog, does not adorn 
one side of the chief room, done up in a nice though simple 
frame. May his life be long spared to be a blessing to that 
people! Such is our prayer. Such, too, is the prayer which 
ascends from many pious hearts among that people in whose 
behalf he takes so lively an interest, and for whom he has done 
so much, and in so prudent a manner, that he has never had 
the slightest difficulty with the government. ‘The secret of 
this is two-fold: he does nothing contrary to the laws of the 
Sardinian kingdom, and he does every thing openly. 

We close this notice of our visit to the Waldenses, by giving 
some extracts of a letter which we recently received from one of 
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the most devoted of the portion of the Waldenses who are call- 
ed “‘methodists,” but who hold the doctrines and maintain the 
discipline which the Waldensian church held and maintained 
in its best days. ‘This letter is dated January 15, 1838. 

“It is with pleasure that I have just received your letter, and 
all those to whom I have read it, have experienced joy in its 
contents, and all say to us how much is such a letter, received 
from a brother from America, a country so far off, of which we 
have heard so many things, ‘and in which there are so many 
dear children of God, who labor with so much zeal to extend 
the kingdom of our common Saviour, calculated to make us 
experience the sweetness of the communion of saints. Every 
where they have the same language, they are interested in the 
same work,—which is to rescue souls from the power of Satan, 
by whom they have been taken captive at his will, and to trans- 
late them into the kingdom of light, by the power of Him 
who alone bears the name by which we can be saved. For 
America, as well as for the old continent, Jesus Christ is the 
same ; for he gives to all those who receive him, the privilege 
to be called the children of God, brethren in Jesus! What 
grace! May all the children of Adam soon receive it! Amen. 

‘Dear brother, you desire some information respecting the 
state of evangelical religion among our pastors and churches. 
May the Savior direct my understanding and my pen, that I 
may reply to your inquiry with charity and truth, persuaded 
that I reply to a child of God, who knows by experience what 
conversion of the heart is, and what is the difference between him 
who serves God, and him who serves him not ; between the 
just [justified] and the wicked. In order to be understood, I 
must tell you what was the state of the Waldenses before the 
recent religious awakening. ‘They were like all other protes- 
tants, generally speaking, throughout our continent, dead in tres- 
passes and sins, having t their religion only in prayer -books ; breth- 
ren in name, but total strangers to the piety of their ancestors. 
This was their state until Felix Neff, of blessed memory, ac- 
companied by brother Blanc,—now pastor of a church at Mens, 
in F’rance,—came into our valleys preaching that man is con- 
demned and lost, and that salvation is only through grace in 
Jesus Christ. The Waldenses in a body, pastors and churches, 
rose up against such a manner of exhibiting the christian reli- 
gion. Notwithstanding this, the Savior caused his word to 
penetrate some hearts, which led them captive to the obedience 
of Jesus. These persons, continuing to meet together to speak 
of the “one thing needful,” saw themselves exposed to all sorts 
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of outrage from the part of the co-religionists who were second- 
ed by the government, which forbade us, with severe menace, 

to hold our meetings. ‘To such a point did matters go, that 
some of us were cited to appear before the governor of the prov- 

ince, and this several times, where we were forbidden, under 
penalty of the prison, to continue our meetings. ‘The Lord 
gave us grace to persevere. This was about the time that dear 
Mr. and Mrs. W visited us, and saw for themselves the 
animosity which pastors and flocks bore to us. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the religious awakening continued to make progress. 
This excited our adversaries to attempt every thing to extin- 
guish it. We believed, that we saw, that it was then the will 
of God, that we should organize an evangelical church upon 
the confession of faith and discipline of our forefathers. After 
this, the persecution continuing, several were beaten so as to be 
left dead. ‘The government, ;unishing our murderers, forbade 
our meetings with more severity than ever. Our enemies, (pro- 
testants, ) encouraged by such conduct on the part of the gov- 

ernment, formed the plan of having one of our leaders banish- 
ed. T hey had the satisfaction to receive the order for his ex- 

ile. But the Lord came to our succor. ‘This brother received 
permission to remain, and still more, the king granted us per- 
mission to hold our meetings in full liberty, to pray, to sing, and 
to exhort each other as much as we would. We had not dared 
to ask for these favors, nor do we know from whom we have 
received them. It was the Lord who touched the heart of the 
king. It is He who has pitied us. Glory to our God, His 
compassions are eternal. From the preceding statement, you 
will be able to judge what was our religious state when our 
religious awakening commenced. None of the pastors took 
part with the revival of religion. On the contrary, by their 
disapprobation, expressed from the pulpit and elsewhere, the 
people were encouraged to despise us, and trample us under 
foot. ‘This was, in few words, the state of things at the com- 
mencement of the revival. 

‘¢ As to our actual position, glory and thanks to God, we con- 
tinue to enjoy a very great degree of religious liberty. Under 
the protection of the government we can hold meetings wher- 
ever we wish. ‘To make the most of this liberty, our church 
has found it useful to name two brethren, who, during the term 
of two months, traverse our valleys, making known the gospel 
as the Savior gives them opportunities. When they have fin- 
ished their course, two other brethren are named to take their 
place. This work begins to be blessed by Him who put it in- 
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to our hearts to do it. Let the glory be rendered to him. If 
we find opposition, it is only when we ascend to the highest 
ecclesiastical authority ef the Waldenses. lor example, | that 
authority has forbidden the consistories and the school-directors 
to let us speak in the churches or the school-houses, under pain 
of being turned out of their office. Until this prohibition, we 
had often preached in the churches and school-houses. But 
because the Rev. Mr. Gay, (a minister of the gospel, who for 
certain articles in faith had been deposed from his office,) had 
delivered several addresses to the people in churches destitute 
of pastors, this regulation was adopted. Mr. Gay is among us 
as a brother, and distributes the Lord’s supper to us on the first 
Sabbath in each month. Notwithstanding this, he is not the 
pastor of our church on account of his manner of viewing 
some points, secondary in importance, but which are in direct 
opposition to our organization, which is, as I have said, estab- 
lished for the sole purpose of causing that religion to flourish 
again, for which our forefathers poured out their blood. We 
have often written to the ecclesiastical authority, and requested 
them to show wherein we are wrong, whether it regards the 
faith or the doctrine which was believed and practiced by our 
martyr-ancestors. Hitherto they have not taken the trouble, 
neither as a body, nor as individuals, to answer us on this point ; 
without doubt, because they cannot do it.” 

After giving an interesting account of their tigen up a school 
for the instruction of the children of those who desire to have 
their children taught by a pious person, and of the difficulty 
which was encountered in effecting this important object, the 
writer continues : 

“'The Eternal will provide ; this is our confidence. The pas- 
tors, since the awakening, seem to preach a little more ac- 
cording to the analogy of faith. ‘They speak a little more of 
Jesus Christ ; but the great fault of the preaching is, that it 
is addressed to people who are dead in trespasses and siis, 
just as if they had faith. If there be some change, in cer- 
tain parishes, in the manner of preaching, the manners of the 
pastors and of the people are the same. ‘They speak now little 
respecting us from the pulpit. ‘They let us rest tranquilly. 
But they take but little interest in the religious awakening. 
They take no part in it. From this statement, dear brother, it 
will be easy for you to judge of the state of evangelical piety 
among the pastors and the people of the Waldenses. 

“My dear brother, you tell me, that the people of the Wal- 
denses interest you much, as well as many other christians in 
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your country. I am not astonished at it. Our ancestors must 
have had great faith, for they did great things. But if any one 
persuade himself, that the modern W aldenses are what their an- 
cestors were, he deceives himself greatly. ‘They are as much 
departed, in mass, from the life of religion, as our ancestors 
were reproached for it. ‘To persuade himself of this let a stran- 
ger who lives the life of a christian, come among us. If he 
content himself with asking of the pastors, what is the state of 
religion among the people, he might go away altogether satis- 
fied. But if he examine for himself, if he seek for converted 
persons, if he examine the faith and the conduct of the people, 
he will not fail to perceive, that they are, like the rest of the 
children of Adam, spiritually dead, and in the conclusion he 
will be convinced, that the W aldenses live on the glory of their 
ancestors. Such is the remark which several foreign christians 
have made in visiting our valleys. On the other hand, glory 
to God, the awakening which manifests itself in our day, over 
all the earth, has also reached unto us. If you knew personal- 
ly the instruments which God has employed to promote his 
work amongst us, you could not doubt, that it is the finger of 
God! It is His work. ‘This awakening makes progress 
among the poor, little among the middle and higher classes. 
‘I'he most moderate in wealth do not fear, however, to make 
sacrifices to promote the cause of God, whether it be in the 
purchase and distribution of the word of God, religious tracts, 
or in any other way by which the interests of Christ’s kingdom 
may be promoted.” 

The preceding extracts give a pretty fair account, we think, 
of the state and prospects ‘of evangelical religion among the 
Waldenses at this time. If there be a fault in the communica- 
tion of our correspondent, it consists, we have reason to believe, 
in drawing the picture in colors a little too dark, especially in 
— he says of the pastors. But two things are manifest from 
it. That the state of evangelical religion is still very low 
among x the Waldense ‘s, takeninamass. 2. That true religion is 
reviving among them, with the prospect of gradual and, ulti- 
mately, extended success. 
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Life and Select Discourses of Rev. S. H. Stearns. Boston: 
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Tuts is a valuable book. 'The part performed by the biog- 
rapher has been executed with judgment and skill. The style 
in which the work has been printed and published, is worthy 
of commendation. ‘The circle is numerous and highly respect- 
able in this country, and beyond its limits, into which “ the life 
and select discourses of the Rev. S. H. Stearns” will be a wel- 
come visitant. 

The subject of these memoirs did not, indeed, attain to ad- 
vanced years; he did not present to the public many of the 
fruits of his literary studies ; he did not long preach the gospel 
to any one people, nor did he leave behind him that view of 
man Which had occupied so many of his solitary reflections. 
But there are young men in no small numbers, and of no tri- 
fling reputation, whose characters have been greatly affected 
by their intercourse with him. ‘There are many, very many, 
who cherish a grateful remembrance of his kind offices. 'T'o 
such, the following remarks are devoted, and to such others as 
may chance to feel an interest in one of the brightest stars in 
our hemisphere, though, from its early setting, it could not be 
expected extensively to attract the attention of the public. 

One of the most instructive chapters in the life of Mr. Stearns, 
is that which describes his early education. This brings to our 
remembrance not the least interesting among the admired traits 
in the character of our forefathers. Here was the source of his 
eminence as a scholar anda good man. ‘ He used to say that 
the manner in which he was taught by his father to weed the 
garden, had influenced him in all his studies in after life.” The 
maxim was—‘ a thing once well done, is twice done,’’ and this 
maxim nenved on a farm, induced those habits of thorough- 
hess which, being transferred to his intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, made him a successful student of nature and of revelation. 
In science, literature, and theology he always felt the influence 
of that discipline of his powers which he acquired in his boy- 
hood, under the parental roof. Especially did he ever feel the 
eflects of that careful attention which his parents be stowed on 
his early religious education. Every incident in life was made 
the occasion of reminding him of that over-ruling providence, 
to whom we all owe reverence and obedience. Besides an ex- 
Von. } « 66 
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ample of faithful piety, he was blessed with the daily inculea 
tion of the precepts of religion, and was constantly directed by 
parental lips to the throne of wisdom and grace. When Satur- 
day night came, it brought with it a scene which reminds one 
of the “S Saturday Night” of Burns, or of the puritan manners 
in their most religious state. The cares of the world were 
entirely forgotten. ‘The family were called together for read- 
ing the scriptures and devotion, in both of which the exercises 
were more protracted than usual. Then followed the retired 
duties of the eloset, and so was preparation made for the calm 
beginning of holy time. When the Sabbath dawned, all was 
still and peaceful. No interruption occurred to private reading 
and devotion. ‘The public services ensued, in which all the 
family were expected to participate, not as a formality or con- 
straint, but as a privileged means of improving the heart and 
ele wating and ennobling the mind. 

But the most remarkable scene was that which occurred up- 
on the return of the household from public worship. All wer 
gathered together in one place. ‘The bible was read in compa- 
ny, and at an unusual length. The texts of the sermons wer 
repeated by the children, with such an account of their contents 
as they were able to give. ‘Then the practical lessons were in- 
culeated anew, and with more special a plication to those pres- 
ent. "The conscience was addressed. ‘hose who had begun 
to serve the Lord, were encouraged to go forward. 'Those who 
were remiss or negligent, were solemnly admonished to repent 
and reform. All were reminded, in the most feeling manne! 
of their early consecration to God, of the prayers by which 
the consecration had been followed, and of the awful doom 
which would await them if they should rush through such 
privileges as these, and make their bed in hell. ‘These were 
times in which the instructions and admonitions, the prayer: 
and praises of these Sabbath evening scenes were so solemn 
and aflecting, as to be long remembered by such guests as 
were occasionally present. On the family they had, of course, 
great influence. No one could write the biography of Sam- 
uel H. Stearns, without referring to the effect of these scenes 
on his youthful character, and the times most assuredly re- 
quire, that such scenes of domestic pious instruction, living al- 
most entirely in the past, should be faithfully reeorded for the 
benefit of coming time. Before the vestiges are gone of such 
faithfulness in parental instruction, let us at least write them in 
a book, for possibly a more devoted race may come forward, 
who will be glad to read of them. We may have made great 
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advances in some other things, but in domestic religious educa- 
tion, our course is retrograde. 

The mind of Mr. Stearns was of a high order, and the habits 
which he acquired of being thorough in every thing he under- 
took, Were such as might have been anticipated fron: his early 
training. None who knew him intimately need to be told, that 
he called nothing knowledge which he did not comprehend 
with clearness and precision. Had he lived long in the enjoy- 
ment of health, with his inquisitive mind he would doubtless 
have been distinguished for the ertent of his knowledge, but, as 
if was, he was distinguished for its accuracy. He was a care- 
ful student of his daily lessons—he was a careful thinker—he 
was a close observer and a careful describer of scenes and events 
—he was a careful reader of books ; and whatever he express- 
ed in language, on any subject, was put down with precision. 

Mr. Stearns was equally distinguished for the completeness of 
his education. He wisely kept up the balance of his mind by 
cultivating all his powers in due proportion. ‘There was no 
branch of knowledge to which he directed his attention, in 
which he did not excel. He was perfectly at home m the 
school of metaphysics, and in the anatomical chamber ; he en- 
tered into the imagination of Homer, and was carried away 
with the eloquence of Demosthenes; he admired Locke and 
#dwards for their profound reasoning, and he was competent to 
write with taste a criticism on the works of Byron. 

It is seldom, that we find the foundations of the literary char- 
acter laid so thoroughly, and at the same time tlie superstruc- 
ture finished with such beauty. Others of his age have writ- 
ien as tastefully—others have reasoned as well—but it is ex- 
ceedingly rare, that we meet with one who has combined the 
two, as he did. All his productions resembled the earth from 
which he was taken, and whither his frail body has been re- 
turned ; solid and safe, and rich in material, yet delighting to 
deck itself in a beautiful dress of green. 

‘There was a charming simplicity about his mind. His ser- 
mons, which are admired by the learned for their profound 
thought and good writing, were always received with pleasure 
by the most unlettered congregations. Perhaps as a preacher 
he was quite as impressive with the most ignorant, as with the 
finished scholar. He is a fair proof, that in order to enlighten 
and sway the cultivated mind, it is not necessary, that a preacher 
should soar above the comprehension of the weakest saint. No 
doubt it requires a long and patient discipline of the mind, to 
enable the speaker to attain such simplicity, without the sacri- 
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fice of dignity of style ; and to maintain a consiant elevation of 
thought, withont becoming unintelligible to any. But the ex- 
ample we have before us is evidence that such an attainment 
is not impossible. We know not where to refer for a better ex- 
ample of success in the most valued of all accomplishments in 
the ambassador of Christ. We commend it to the study of 
every candidate for the sacred profession. 

There was in the mind of Mr. Stearns, a maturity altogether 
unusual in one of no more age and experience. His judgments 
in difficult cases were sagacious. He took caution and time 
before he decided, and seldom was it necessary to reverse his 
decisions. ‘This accuracy and maturity of his mind were at- 
tributable, in part, to the peculiar construction of his mental 
frame, and in part to the care and wisdom of his early educa- 
tion. Many of his associates in study were in the habit of con- 
sulting him, as they would a father, on the best course of study 
to be pursued, and in emergencies of the utmost importance. 
And it is believed, that in all cases the wisdom of his advice has 
appeared greater with the lapse of time, although it frequently 
gave a turn to the conduct for life. There are not a few who 
are now pursuing different professions, or the same with differ- 
ent habits and prospects, from what would have been the 
case without the aid of his counsels. His judgments in re- 
gard to the controversies that have arisen in theology, were 
not seldom the means of enlightening the mind, and of al- 
laying the feelings of such as were perplexed and excited. 
In any new system that was obtruded upon the world, he dis- 
covered, almost at a glance, the main points; saw how far it 
was overrated by its author, and how far caricatured by its op- 
ponents. A few such minds ought to be stationed in every 
considerable section of our country, to guard the church of 
Christ from unholy collisions and causeless surmises. 

In speaking of the mind of Mr. Stearns, and its cultivation, 
we have already glanced somewhat at the character of his mo- 
ral dispositions. Little need be added. In friendship he was 
faithful and endeared. He was not hasty in the selection of 
his friends, but when chosen, they were dear to him, and 
their interests almost identified with his own. No one can 
vead his memoirs without feeling, that his affection for his rela- 
tives was peculiarly strong and uniform. But there are others, 
not so much as alluded to in his printed letters, who will never 
cease to remember the many kind oflices received at his hands. 
He had a heart to feel for all, and by his meek and instructive 
intercourse with his fellow men conciliated the esteem and 
love of a numerous circle of acquaintances. 
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As a preacher, Mr. Stearns was unusually successful. He 
was admired by the learned and by the unlearned. ‘The man 
of taste was delighted with his eloquence, the inquiring mind 
was instructed, and the humble saint was fed with spiritual 
food. In some of the many places where he preached the gos- 
pel, he was in the midst of a revival of religion. It is knowa, 
that his feelings on such occasions became intensely enlisted, 
and in the exercise of those feelings he sometimes rose to a 
pitch of impassioned address, which is not attained in any of 
his published discourses. It is, and has been an interesting in- 
quiry, What constituted the charm in his sermons, as deliv- 
ered by himself. A part of the answer to the inquiry may be 
found in that excellent training of his mind, which has already 
been noticed. He was an accomplished scholar, a profound 
theologian, and a finished writer. But to be more particular. 
He had studied, with philosophical acumen, the art of influen- 
cing the minds of men. He chose a subject for his discourse 
which he knew to be adapted to the wants of the soul. He 
reflected upon it in private, until he had imbued his own mind 
with its pervading sentiments. He then wrote from the full- 
ness of his heart. His subject was one. He never lost sight 
of it, and he never allowed his hearers to do so. ‘The im- 
pression conveyed was not weakened by being diffused over a 

variety of topics. ‘The rays of light were gradually concen- 
trating through the whole discourse, till at length they be- 
came a burning focus, and cold was that heart which did not 
feel the warmth. ‘Though his sermons abounded in thoughts, 
they were thoughts baptized in the heart’s blood. ‘There was 
a glow about all his sentences from beginning to end, with this 
difference, that it became vastly more intense near the close. 
He sometimes wrote with rapidity, but he prepared himself to 
write in the “soul’s travail working in the deep places of 
thought.” It may be said of him as has been said of Shak- 
speare, “long and sore had this man thought, as the knowing 
eye may discern well, and had dwelt and wrestled amid dark 
pains and throes—it was for him to write rapidly at intervals, 
being ready to do it; and herein lies the true secret of the 
matter; such swiftness of mere writing, after due energy of 
preparation, is doubtless the right method, the hot furnace 
having long worked and simmered, let the pure gold flow out 
at one gush.’ His sermons were delivered with dignity and 
sincerity of manner, free from all affectation, and oftentimes 
With a tremulous voice induced by disease, which, being con- 
nected with the sickly appearance of his person, wrought much 
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upon the sympathies of his audience. And, withall, his prayers 
were such, in pathos and humility, in appropriateness to circum- 
stances and fervor of intercession, as frequently to melt the 
assembly into a state of deep religious feeling, ere the discourse 
begun. Is it wonderful, that his preaching had effect ? 

But disease was preying upon his vitals long before he be- 
came a settled pastor. ‘The sermons which he wrote with most 
power, are not those wiuich he wrote last. ‘There are passages 
in his address to the Porter Rhetorical Society, which are not 
exceeded by any thing he afterwards produced. His sermon 
on the text, “ What think ye of Christ?” was conceived in 
Phil: del phia, soon after he left the seminary at Andover; yet, 
in originality of illustration and vigor of execution, it is perhaps 
his best. 

As his chief excellence lay in thinking, rather than reading, 
in drawing from his own mind, rather than from the minds of 
others, he belonged of course to that class of writers who rise 
fast with the progress of years, and are known, especially in 
their earlier developments of character, only to a chosen few. 
What, then, might not have been expected from his long con- 
tinuance in the world? “Just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints! 

It has been said, that disease produced a languor in the mind 
of Mr. Stearns, which made his later productions nothing su- 
perior to his earlier. ‘To this remark we must make one excep- 
tion. ‘Ihe scenes of the old world so roused up his faculties, 
that he wrote many pages in Europe, and especially in Italy, 
which are marked by all the peculiarities of his mind in its 
most healthful action. At the same time, they show how sus- 
ceptible he was to the beauties of nature and art, and how 
strong a hold had been gained upon his mind by his classical 
studies. Witness the following description, as Rome first came 
in sight: 


‘ A little further on, and the scene around us had not changed, but 
in the dim distant horizon rose towers, and turrets, and roofs. It was 
Rome! Whata thrill! . Aswe turned a projecting point, on which 
were piles of ancient w alls, at which we were gazing, the dome of St. Pe- 
ter’s stood full and clear before me. My eye eagerly caught'the sight, and 
transmitted its emotion to my heart. Again the vision fled, and again 
it rose and stood full before me, and then bright, silvery w aters glistene vl 
in the foreground—the waters of the 'T iber. My heart throbbed and 
palpitated. In a moment we were crossing this magic stream. We 
stood over it upon the bridge Ponte Malle ; we were beyond the rolling 
flood, among the villas of ‘the ever rich, and proud, apd magnificent 
city. . . One singular impression hi is seemed to possess me more 
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than all others, ever since my arrival—an impression of being at the 
center of the world, the source of every thing great—of good and of 
bad-—the center and the source !’ 

But if disease weakened the mental powers, it unquestiona- 
bly improved the moral feelings of Mr. Stearns. As the outer 
man was decaying, the inner was renewed. His intimate 
friends were always aware, that his religious character was 
higher than to strangers or less intimate acquaintances it seemed 
to be. He had such an aversion to display in religion, that he 
perhaps leaned to the opposite extreme. Cant phrases he ab- 
horred. But yet, whatéver may have been the strength of his 
religious feelings in the course of his education, he certainly 
manifested much more of the spirit of Christ, after disease had 
blighted all his earthly prospects. His letters from Europe and 
his journa: abundantly prove this. His intercourse with his 
friends, during the last few months of his life, evinces the same. 
In Paris, whence his spirit took its upward flight, he seemed to 
be living in heaven, by something more than anticipation. His 
farewell letter, what a legacy it is to his christian survivors! 

It is well, that his memoirs have been published. It 1s a book 
which theologians may read with profit. {t will be particularly 
eer ‘ful to those numerous friends who are yet in the morning 

life, and who will not only delight to trace the wanderings 
of the deceased anew by means of his writings, but will find 
in them many valuable hints as to the prosecution of their own 
labors as the servants of Jesus Christ. 

It was on the steps of the hotel at Baltimore, that the writer 
parted with Mr. Stearns, after an intimate acquaintance of many 
years. We had visited the tomb of Washington in company, 
and listened to the eloquence of Clay in the senate chamber. 
But we forbear. The above is a slight tribute to the memory 
of one of the best of friends. 


Arr. If1L—Tne Grounp or Moran OBLIGATION. 


'l'ne question, In what lies the ultimate foundation of Moral 
Obligation ? is one of interest, and its practical bearings are by 
ho means unimportant. Many philosophers and divines have 
stumbled at it, and the false views which they have adopted 
have tinged their opinions on a variety of subjects with which 
it stands in close connection. Yet the true answer is not a dif- 
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ficult one, and we believe, that it may be exhibited with philo- 
sophical accuracy, and plain to the common sense of every un- 
prejudiced person. We have seen a number of recent attempts 
il distinct essays and treatises of moral science, to trace out the 
source of moral obligation, but none of them, we confess, very 
satisfactory to our own minds ; for while there is an indistinct 
vision of the truth, yet the lines are not drawn as they may be 
with analytic precision. In deciding this question, we must 
go as far as the powers of analysis will carry us, and so long as 
the inquiry, why? or, wherefore ? which can receive an appro- 
priate answer remains undetermined, we are not come to the 
naked truth. We have stopped short of the end in our inves- 
tigation, though the path lies open before us, inviting us to en- 
ter; and instead of an ultimate principle, we have taken up 
with a subordinate or proximate one. 

Yet in conducting the process of examination, it is important 
to render it as simple as we can, divesting the question of its 
usual, and in our own case, almost necessary, circumstantial re- 
lations ; for in testing any principle, the question respecting it 
should stand ont as far and clear as it may from adjuncts which, 
while they remain, may so modify its original character as to 
render an accurate knowledge of its intrinsic or essential import 
— value difficult, if not impracticable. Not a few have thus 

bewildered themselves, unwilling, it may be, to devote the re- 
quisite patience to a close scrutiny of the fallacies which have 
misled them, or perhaps contented with a mere approximation 
to the truth, instead of an actual grasp.upon the very thing. 
Yet they have been not less confident in their authoritative con- 
demnation of their brethren who could not be satisfied with so 
superficial an investigation, than if their glimmerings of belief 
and guess-work of philosophy were identical with the full sun- 
like effulgence of true mental and moral science. ‘The subject 
in hand has suffered from such a cause, and the real object has 
been so crowded off by a variety of collateral ones, that the 
mind has lost sight of the true position of the simple question, 
and the original aim of the investigation is left unaccomplished. 

The main difficulty, as it appears to us, in supplying the proper 
answer to the question, In what lies the ultimate foundation of 
moral obligation? and a prime cause of error in the views of 
many writers, is, that the inquiry is considered almost exclu- 
sively with respect to our relation to God as our moral govern- 
or. Hence it is, that instead of a broad generalization, which 
may include every variety of moral obligation, we are narrowed 
dow n to a spec ific position as subje cts of authority, and as ¢ called 
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upon to obey a known law of the divine Sovereign. No chris- 
tian philosopher will be hardy enough to deny the obligation 
of obedience to God—no one who can perceive and feel the 
relations he holds to such a being, but must admit, that the will 
of God is the proper rule of action for himself and for every in- 
telligent being in the Creator’s wide domain. It is in these cir- 
cumstances of admitted obligation to our great moral governor— 
obligation from which no change of condition will ever release 
us—with the law of his kingdom set forth and enforced by its 
sanctions of irrefutable rectitude, that the question comes up for 
our consideration, and the almost instinctive reply of our feel- 
ings to itis, ‘The willof God. Yet this clearly is not the end of 
the matter. ‘The further question is certainly a proper one, 
Why ought we to obey the will of God? Whence arises s the 
obligation to do as he commands us? Simple will in itself can 
create no obligation, for a being may will, that another shall do 
some specific act which lies wholly out of his power, and surely 
no one would say, that in this case obligation could be fastened 
on the subject. Nor can the mere exercise of authority lay the 
foundation of obligation, for this might be usurped, and such 
that it would be a duty rather to resist than to obey. But in 
case of God, no such supposition as usurped authority or mere 
arbitrary will, is admissible. How then does his will become 
obligatory, as that of a moral governor upon us? ‘There must 
be some foundation for it—some cause or reason why He is 
properly the only being whose will we are, above all, bound to 
obey. If any one say, that creation is the ground, we ask, is 
it the ultimate ground? Is the bare fact of giving existence 
and sustaining it, sufficient to claim unremitted obedience ? 
Suppose that some malevolent being—every indication of 
whose will was that of a mighty power bent on our misery, 
had created us, and issued his law, an expression of his fee lings, 
would there exist the same obligation to obedience ? God has 
graciously proclaimed himself our moral governor, and his right 
over us is indisputable. But the ground on which that author- 
ity rests, or rather in which it consists, is appropriate character, 
infinite wisdom and benevolence. It is evident, that entire re- 
liance could be placed on the promises of no other being. He 
is both our benefactor and our supreme ruler, and in the char- 
acter of moral governor, especially, he is entitled to our warmest 
gratitude. 'The desire, which he so unweariedly exhibits, to 
bless us from the abundant fullness of his bounty, is decisive 
evidence, that he will not deceive us in the matter which re- 
lates to our highest interest. We are capable, too, of feeling 
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this truth, and being influenced by it; and this fact at once 
develops the true secret as to the source of moral obligation. 
Were we incapable of sympathizing with him in this matter, 
there could be no bond fastened upon us. It is the ability we 
possess to appreciate his disposition to render us happy, and in 
view of it to derive enjoyment, that constitutes us the proper 
subjects of obligation. Were we thrown out of the reach of al! 
constitutional capacity so to sympathize with him, his law and 
authority would be null as regards us. When we say, then, 
that we are bound to obey God, in admitting the obligation we 
are under to his authority, we bear these facts im mind, as known 
and as under their influence :—That he is just such a being as 
he is, infinitely wise and good, and that our highest welfare is 
connected with obedience. We feel the claim, therefore, to be a 
proper one, and the heart of every good man is gri atified ; that 
is, he finds happiness in doing as he iscommanded. But were 
our misery the only result of following the dictates of God’s 
will—could there be no feeling of gratification in the act, (we 
do not say in view of the act, for we now wish to avoid the 
objective form of statement, ) he might be exalted in power, he 
might be otherwise related to a different class of beings, but in 
us the force of obligation would be unfelt. 

It seems plain, then, that the foundation of obligation must 
be looked for in something which is in us, and also in the moral 
governor, since there must be a sympathy of some kind estab- 
lished before there can be any claim to obedience, and since ob- 
ligation is in some respects reciprocal. What that is, we have 
already hinted, and mtend more fully to develop in our subse- 
quent remarks. Our mere constitutional power to do a specific 
act commanded, would not of itself create any bond of obligation 
upon us to do that act, any more than our constitutional power 
to take poison, lays us under an obligation to take it ; any more 
than the natural power of God to proclaim a new revelation of 
the condition of the planets,—habitable or not,—imposes such an 
obligation on him. An end must be answered—a relation of 
good must be established, and there must be a link common to 
both parties, to form the connected chain of obligation between 
man and his Maker. ‘There is, and there can be, no fitness In 
the case, which does not ultimately center in the fact, that the 
true welfare of both, and of course our own true and highest 
welfare, is to be secured. Give it what name we please—call 
it self-love, susceptibility to pleasure, constitutional love of hap- 
piness, or any thing else, yet this is the ultimate feeling in the 
operation of w hich the bond i is fastened in the subject of mora: 
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obligation, and the true ultimate foundation of moral obligation, 
is the tendency of an action to promote the highest happiness 
of an agent, by promoting the highest welfare of all. It is 
this view of the subject, which we intend to illustrate and de- 
fend in our subsequent remarks; and we hope our readers will 
bear in mind as we proceed, that whatever may be their judg- 
ment of our success, we protest against any suspicion, that we 
do not admit, in its entire length and bre adth, the fact, that 
every moral agent, in every possible circumstance of his being, 
is bound to obey God as supreme. 

It will be useful to advert for a single moment to the defi- 
nition of a moralagent. Susceptibility or capacity and adap- 
tedness to receive pleasure or pain from different objects; 
intellect, or a power to discern and judge between the tenden- 
cies of things ; and will, or a power to choose between any 
object or action and its opposite ; together with consequent self- 
approbation or self-reproach, in view of the thing so discerned 
and chosen ;—these we consider the primary or constituent ele- 
ments in a free moral agent. Of course, the inquiry as to mo- 
ral obligation must respect such a being; and in all our remarks 
we wish to be understood to refer to no other, unless explicitly 
mentioned. 

We begin then with the simplest form in which moral obli- 
gation can exist.—Let it be supposed, that there was but a sin- 
gle rational being in the whole universe. No matter now, 
whether finite or infinite ; but he is a free moral agent. We 
ask, would there not be a right and a wrong in respect to the 
acts of such a being? What would be duty with regard to him- 
self? What does common sense decide that such a being owght 
todo? What would he do? It seems to us most clear, that 
so far as he has any knowledge of the tendency of his actions, 
so far as he could discern the be aring of surrounding objects, 
he should seek to be as happy as possible. Were a specific 
course of action known to be productive of injury to himself— 
to lessen his enjoyment, is there one of our readers who would 
not say, that such a being would do wrong, that his conscience 
must reproach him, should he throw away so much of his hap- 
piness, should he choose a less, rather than a greater good ? 
The bond of obligation fastens upon him prec isely at this point 
of his highest good. The only rule which is existing in this 

case,—the end, the perfection of his being,—is, to procure all 
the happiness within his reach. It is only when every power is 
thus exercised and directed, that he is brought out to himself, 
in the highest degree. What higher end is it possible to pro- 
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pose to him? He ought not to prefer a less to a greater good ; 
he ought not to choose a present mnfertor pleasure to a higher 
future one. 'The whole range of his existence, the whole ca- 
pacity he possesses, so far as practicable, are to be kept stead- 
fastly in view. No moral governor exists to control him ; he 
owes allegiance to no one. Of course, there can be no law 
other than such as we have specified. He is his own ruler. 
He may do just what he chooses, limited only by his capacity. 
No one is there to interfere. But such a being is as truly 
bound to seek his own highest welfare,—as if he was under 
the government of the Most High. Here then we may clearly 

see, that a foundation of obligation exists,—a right and a wrong, 
irrespective of authority and governme nt, or the will of a law- 
giver; and no force of authority can create obligation. 

Should any one say, that the obligation is founded in the na- 
ture of things, we ask, then, What is this nature of things ? 
This is a very indefinite term. It is the nature of a triangle to 
have three angles, and of a square to have four. It is the na- 
ture of fire to burn, and of a lion to tear his prey in pieces; but 
surely this is a different thing from the foundation of moral 
obligation, and makes no part of it. ‘There must be a specific 
limitation of the term to some one thing ; and what in the case 
supposed can this be but adaptedness to good or evil tendency, 
to happiness or otherwise? If this be meant, we have no dis- 
pute except as to the use of such a term to express this thing, 
while at other times the thing itself is so strenuously denied. 

t is indeed the nature of the being constituted as every moral 
agent must be, to seek happiness, to obtain good, if possible ; 
and he perverts his nature when he does otherwise. His con- 
sciousness is all directed to record in memory the precise bear- 
ing which any particular action may have in exciting pleasura- 
ble or painful emotions ; his intellect is perpetually laboring to 
devise ways and means to procure to himself enjoyment. His 
choice fastens on objects so far as they seem adapted to this 
end, and when the contrary effect results, his conscience re- 
pro aches him for having sacrificed some portion of his happiness, 
and brought upon himself evil. Is it possible, that there should 
be any exercise of moral agency without such a state of feel- 
ing? We confess, that we cannot conceive of any, and we 
have a perfect conviction, that every unprejudiced mind would 
form a similar judgment. Were there but a single being in the 
universe, he ought to be as happy as he can make himself. He 
would have aright to do so: to do otherwise, is wrong. Even 
if there existed besides himself creatures dependent on him, 
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but who were not moral beings, he must act in reference to 
this end. But has he a right, in such a case, to injure them, or 
to destroy their happiness? "This is a question which yet further 
develops the nature of moral agency. ‘The supposition is in- 
admissible, in the case supposed, that a moral agent can have 
any delight i in mere misery. If the same end could be obtained 
without as well as with it, he must prefer it. We might just as 
well ask if he had a right to do wrong. There is an intrinsic 
absurdity in it, unless we suppose a case where to injure them 
becomes necessary to his own highest good. Is there then no 
obligation to impart happiness,—to defend and protect them ? 
Certainly there is. And what is the ground of this? What 
sympathy can there be between this being and these irrational 
creatures, but simply a power of feeling ple: sure or pain, though 
not the same in degree, nor exactly in every respect the same 
in kind. The only obligation, therefore, the only bond, which 
can be fastened on the “moral bei ‘ing, is simply one which is 
founded in a tendency to promote the highest welfare both of 
himself and them. 'This is the general law which arises out 
of their condition. 

But we proceed one step further. The being before supposed 
in solitude, finds another being similar to himself. ach has 
existed without any knowledge of the other. ‘They are now 
brought into contact with each other. ‘They are the only be- 
ings in the universe, and both are free moral agents. Hither 
can increase or diminish the other’s happiness. Acting to- 
gether, and aiming at the highest enjoyment of both, both will 
be transcendently happy. Would there be no right or wrong 
here? Would there be no moral obligation with respect to each 
other? Ought either to lessen the common good? Ought ei- 
ther to impair the happiness of the other? The happiness of 
cither is dear to himself. Neither is the superior to the other. 
Neither is the other’s moral governor. No voice of authority is 
heard demanding obedience on the principles of authority ; no 
sanctions to dread; no punishment to be inflicted, other than 
the reproach of conscience. And can this reproach be avoided, 
if either willfully injures the happiness of the other? If when 
alone, it would be wrong for either to injure his own happiness, 
can it be right, as one of two, to do the same, or impair the 
happiness of his fellow? Ought he todo so? Sure ly, there 
is no unprejudiced person who will contend, that it is not a 
proper use of language to say, that an obligation is resting on 
both these two beings to do what in them lies to benefit each 
other. 'The case seems to be this.—By the simple fact of the 
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existence of two beings in society, a rule arises to promote the 
mutual welfare and the general good. A “bond exists in the 
sympathy established between them. The being who before, 
ina state of solitude, would injure himself solely, bya specific 
act, now injures also ‘his fellow by injuring himself; for his fel- 
low-being cannot know, that he thus injures his own happiness, 
without pain in the contemplation, or at least without knowing, 
that the happiness he himself would have had in seeing him 
perfectly happy, is taken away. His consciousness, that he 
was not accessory to the act, might indeed prevent him from 
any reproach of conscience, ‘and ‘consequently any pain. Now 
the agent thus injuring himself, having the knowledge, that in 
injuring himself he injured his fellow too, must be subjected to 
a reproach of conscience on this account likewise ; for he too 
is capable of more happiness, when both are supremely happy : 
He takes away from his highest happiness, when he breaks up 
the sympathy which renders it proper , that he should act for the 
good of both. Of course the same is the case when he per- 
forms an action which strikes directly at the happiness of his 
fellow, or which inflicts on him pain. This relation of the 
wrong act of an agent, injuring himself, by indirectly taking 
from the happiness of his fellow, because of the bearing of his 
wrong action on his own happiness, is one which has not been 
sufficiently traced out, in reasoning on this subject. 

The rule of confidence between two beings, so important to 
mutual welfare, is impaired, when either does any thing adverse 
to the happiness of the other. Distrust must succeed. “But con- 
fidence is that which holds them together ; and this confidence 
in the bosom of either is nothing more or less than the convic- 
tion, that his fellow will not mar his happiness, or impair the 
general good. It is proper, that it should be sustained. No 
such thing as social feeling can exist without it; and in the 
case supposed, social feeling is necessary to both, as a means of 
securing the highest end of their being. 'The obligation of 
both is to the same identical course of conduct. What creates 
this obligation? Will it be said, the nature of things? But 
what is the nature of things? ‘That there are two beings ex- 
isting,—this fact simply cannot furnish it. For did they know 
nothing of each other, or if they knew each other, yet did they 
possess no knowle dge, that the y could in any way affect each 
other’s welfare, could there be any obligation to each other. 
‘The whole force of obligation, therefore, rests in the fact, that 
they exist with capacities to affect e: ich other for good or for 
evil, and that they know it. ‘The moment this is admitted, a 
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sympathy is established, a bond of moral obligation is fastened. 
There is that in them to which an appeal may be made, and 
the appeal can be felt. Reproach of conscience must follow 
the neglect to benefit each other; and this is decisive evidence 
that obligation exists. ‘The right and the wrong consists in the 
doing or not doing good, or what tends to happiness to one’s 
self, and to his fellow being. It is not right, it is wrong, thus 
to mar the enjoyment of both. Yet here is no law of a moral 
governor,—-no authority. Obligation exists perfectly without 
either. The only law in the case is that which results from 
the bearing of their actions on the common happiness, and 
hence, as will be further show n, on the highest welfare of ei- 
ther. ‘The two beings in the case supposed, cannot exist with- 
out it: they are moral agents in society, and every such being 
holds his own, and a portion of the happiness of his fellow, in 
his own hands. Combining their efforts, they may secure the 
greatest good possible. Failing or refusing so to cooperate, 
they can only attain a lesser good. It is clear, that if the for- 
mer course be right,—as it is,—the latter is wrong,—a violation 
of moral obligation. ‘The conscie e of a free moral agent, in 
such a case, must condemn him, if he does otherwise than he 
would that his fellow-being should do to him. His own hap- 
piness may be increased or lessened by the conduct of his fellow- 
being. He has a right to demand, that his fellow-bei ing should 
not injure him. But were both inde pende nt of each other,— 
the happiness of one in no manner or degree affected by the 
other,—neither could possess any right in relation to his fellow. 
We see, then, that the right and wrong relate to, or spring out 
of the tendency to the happiness of each. Now as a matter of 
fact, such is the constitution of a moral agent, that the highest 
good of each coincides with the highest general good, more or 
less, for in no other way than in thus promoting, so far as prac- 
ticable to himself, the highest common happiness, can such a 
being secure his own highest happiness. 'The supposition, that 
in any ease he should be under obligation to yield up his entire 
happiness to promote the happiness of another, is, b ry the very 
terms, an absurdity. He must become a different being in 
kind from a moral agent, in order to do it, and so must be the 
moral — whose happiness is to be promoted, in other words, 
cease to be a moral being. Entire misery can in no circum- 
stances become a matter of preference to him, or to any othe 
being. Were we to suppose an indefinite number of beings ex- 
isting in society, the case would not be altered. He is one of 
them. It is true, that, abstractly considered, the happiness of 
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one is of less vaiue than the happiness of ten beings of equal 
capacity. But it cannot be, that the happiness of the ten would 
be equal to that of the whole eleven, supposing them equal in: 
capacity. ‘Their highest happiness can be secured only by 
seeking and securing, as far as practicable, the happiness of 
2ach other and all; so that no moral circumstances can ever 
render it preferable, that one should be miserable, than that all 
should become as happy as possible. By the terms of the sup- 
position there is no moral governor,—there is no authority. 
There is a general law of society in the case supposed, and this 
rests on the bearing of individual and of combined action to 
promote general happiness, in order to secure the end of his 
being, as respects every individual; that is his own highest 
welfare. It is a greater injury to each and to all, in the case 
supposed, to have such a general law of society broken down, 
than to have evil inflicted on its violator, and the others may 
combine to punish the violator, and this too they may do be- 
nevolently, since it is for his happiness, as well as for their 
own, that confidence the bond of happiness,—a determination to 
seek his highest happiness in its only true wey by promoting 
the general good,—should be unimpaired. Such _ suppositions, 
therefore, based on the loss of the heppinens of one, or of a 
number of beings, overlook the whole constitution of moral 
being, and are no more relevant than any other absurdity 
which might be proposed. No moral being can desire another's 
misery as a means of the highest good of himself ; for his high- 
est good can only be secured by promoting the happiness of 
others. The case of a moral governor inflicting punishment 
will come up hereafter for our consideration. 
Thus far we have seen, that obligation will 7 in solitude, 

or among equals in sccie ty, without authority or a moral gov- 
ernor. But here it may be objected, 'The case will be different, 
the moment we suppose a superior or a moral governor, as is 
the case with man under God’s government. It is important, 
therefore, to examine this position. We have seen, that moral 
obligation can exist without a moral governor. Of course, a 
will of a superior cannot be the ultimate foundation of oblig: 
tion. Yet, may not specific obligation arise on this ac count ? 
Here, we apprehend, is the fallacy. ‘The fact that there is a 
superior, a moral governor, it is at once seen, gives rise to re- 
lations which did not before exist. Among these is the obli- 
gation of obedience to authority. ‘The question is then no 
longer the general one, What is the true ultimate foundation 
of moral obligation? 1 nut, Why is the inferior bound to obey 
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the superior? What relation does the will of the lawgiver hold 
to this subject? That there is some relation, is admitted. But 
what is its nature? His will simply, evidently does not create 
it. ‘This exists in every moral agent, however he may be situ- 
ated. ‘The existence of a superior being at the same time with 
inferiors, does not change the nature of moral agency. Certain 
elements enter into it, and would were there no created beings. 
New relations spring up with every new being, and with every 
new circumstance of existence. But the fact, that this is moral 
agency, 1s unaltered by all these new relations. Its nature will 
remain the same; for, take away any of its elements, it is 
something else, not moral agency. Let us, however, examine 
more closely this relation to a moral governor. We have al- 
ready referred to a rule which must exist in the case of any two 
beings, and the importance, that the bond of confidence be un- 
impaired. Now this is equally the fact in the case where one 
of these beings is superior to the other. ‘lhe rule exists, and 
what its foundation is we have seen. As a matter of fact, it 
exists, however it is made known, and the tendency, or bear- 
ing, or relation to happiness, whence it arises, would exist even 
if the rule or law was unknown. It is the province of the mo- 
ral governor to make this truth known, and to sustain it. The 
fact, that he is such a being,—that he is competent to the 
task,—forms a reason why he should be obeyed. In this com- 
petency, his capacity to judge what is best, what is most pro- 
ductive of good or of happiness, and his disposition to do it,— 
in other words, his infinite wisdom and benevolence,—is the 
prime element to be taken into the account. Divested of these, 
suppose him weak, partial, or bent on inflicting misery, there 
could be no sympathy, nothing in which the bond of obedience 
could be fastened. ‘The conscience would not reproach the mo- 
ral agent for disobedience to his commands. Fear might drive 
to the performance of acts, from which the spirit smarting under 
a sense of injustice would revolt. Regret might exist for the 
necessity which forced to such action ; but self-reproach, as ha- 
ving done wrong in refusing it, never. ‘The voice of authority 
would meet with no response, or rather it would be dumb, for 
no qualification would exist on which it might be founded. A 
sense of right to be happy, the renunciation of that govern- 
ment which sought his misery only, would be found active and 
lively in the breast of the free moral agent. 
Perhaps, however, some may object, that there is in every 
moral agent a suse ‘eptibility to a love of righteousness, and that 
this sense of richte MOLLSHeESS is th ie fol idiadion of moral obligation. 
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But what is a susceptibility? It is a capacity for feeling,— 
feeling what? we ask. Either pleasure or pain in some of its 
degrees. Why too is righteousness or justice better than in- 
justice? Is it said, because it is in accordance with the nature 
of things. But what nature of things? Some particular rela- 
tion must be pointed out in the use of such a term, or we mean 
nothing. It is a phrase very convenient indeed to system-mon- 
gers, but what does it mean? We have to come back to the 
tendency to good or evil, pleasure or pain, happiness or unhap- 
piness. ‘I'he same relation is implied in saying, that righteous- 
ness or justice is better, or preferable to injustice or oppression. 
How better? In what respect preferable? What fitness or 
adaptedness has it, unless to good ; and what is good, except so 
far as it tends to promote happiness? Is it not the universal 
voice of nature, that any thing which tends solely to destroy 
happiness is evil, and evil only, and that which secures perfect 
happiness is good. We know, that some persons talk and write 
as if sin were an indispensable means of good. Such a doc- 
trine, however, we are confident, finds no response in the un- 
perverted conscience. 

But we may be asked, Does not the bible tell us, that we 
are bound to follow the wil/ of God in all things? This we 
have never denied. His authority is over us, his law is bind- 
ing upon us. ‘This, however, is quite a different thing from 
saying, that the will of God creates this obligation, or that its 
foundation is in the will of God. On what ground is obedience 
claimed? It is, that the law is holy, just, and good. he 
very reason which God assigns is, that it is good—that it is the 
surest way of making us most happy. His declaration in the 
form of his law, is the highest evidence which we have of the 
fact, for it is the testimony of one who sees in all things the end 
from the beginning, and who has no disposition to mislead us; 
but who, with all the sincerity of infinite love, seeks to promote 
our highest happiness. And here we apprehend is the point of 
the fallacy which men practice upon themselves, as to the ques- 
tion of the ground of moral obligation. Men do not distinguish 
between God’s competency to discern and to make known to 
us the way of happiness, and his creating a particular line of 
conduct right or wrong. We are guilty and self-condemned 
because we reject the highest evidence in the case, making 
known the right and the wrong, not because God has, by his 
own will, made this or that action to be right or wrong. 

It may be said, that God creates our constitution, and thus 
makes a particular course of action right or wrong, through the 
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operation of conscience implanted within us to express his will 
The true way to test this question, however, is to inquire 
whether a complete moral agent could be created without a 
constitution which, in its elementary principles, should be thus 
adapted to secure his highest happiness in such a line of conduct. 
We know of no evidence, that it could be done ; we cannot 
conceive of the fact, and should any one assert it possible, to 
him belongs the task of proving it. If the thing were impossi- 
ble, then the necessity existed antecedent to creation, and God 
in doing what he has done, has only been taking the surest 
course to secure his own blessedness, by aiming to promote that 
of all. ‘The law he has imposed is one which only expresses, 
in the most clear and decisive manner, the truth, that such is 
the nature of moral agency, such is the bearing of action on the 
highest welfare of the agent—this end is to be secured by a 
specific course of action, and in no other. ‘There is a propriety 
in having the sustaining of this law in the hands of a being who 
is competent to fulfill or carry out its beneficial results, though 
precisely the same course of conduct, so far as the case ad- 
mits the supposition, would be right and the opposite wrong, 
were there no such thing as a moral governor, no authority 
over us. No mere enactment of a superior being, exercising 
the prerogative of government, can alter the essential qualities 
of moral actions—can make right or wrong in any given cir- 
cumstances, to change places. A moral governor cannot make 
it right to do wrong, for this is an absurdity in terms. ‘The 
great relation which he bears to the whole, the infinite suprem- 
pes of his own blessedness to be secured by aiming, in all things, 
» promote the highest general good, as every gee agent is 
will obligation to do, may require that he should, because the 
greatest good demands it, punish or inflict evil, a, thus take 
away the happiness of individuals. ‘The various elements of * 
society must be harmonized in the best possible way—that 
which will produce the least evil, which confers the greatest 
happiness. "he same superior wisdom which qualifies him to 
testify wherein lies the true welfare of the moral beings under 
his government, also qualifies him to discern when such an ex- 
ercise of his power in the infliction of evil is necessary ; and the 
same benevolence which prompts him to reveal the truth, either 
in the constitution or by his proclaimed law, as he has done, 
also furnishes a sure guaranty, that when he punishes or mars 
the happiness of any individual, it is because the establishment 
of that very law—originally aiming to secure the individual 
transgressor’s own highest happiness, as well as that of every 
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other throughout the universe—demands the moral governor so 
to execute its sanctions. 

The question under consideration may, however, be yet fur- 
ther illustrated by a reference to the nature itself of moral gov- 
ernment. Moral government is a government, or system of au- 
thority, not by physical force, but by moral influences or mo- 
tives—an influence of authority devised to secure right action. 
No other could be predicated of free moral agents, who are to 
be the subjects of praise or blame. Now motives can operate 
in no other way, than as they appeal to some susceptibility in 
the agent. ‘The desire of good, of happiness in some shape 
or other, must actuate him. It is either good to be secured, or 
evil to be avoided. For what hope of success in influencing 
any moral agent could there be, were the inducement to action 
only his own unalloyed misery. 'The constitutional love of 
happiness must prompt the agent, or he will never act. ‘This 
is the spring of all his activity. We do not mean, that it is the 
objective reason, but it is the subjective one. ‘This is a distinc- 
tion which is often convenie ntly overlooked, and the question, 
In what lies the foundation of moral obligation ? is made to as- 
sume the objective form ; whereas, the ultimate ground of moral 
obligation must ever be a subjective one. A want of attention 
to this distinction, is the source of numerous objec tions which 
have been urged against the view we are aiming to sustain, 
which, by a proper regard to it, will be seen to be entirely 
irrelevant. Considering moral obligation in reference to an es- 
tablished moral government, it is the relation of a subject toa 
system of motives or moral influences directed to specific action, 
called right action, which influences are nothing except so far 
as they appeal to a desire of good, in some shape or other. It 
must, therefore, refer to the moral agent’s capacity of being thus 
influenced ; in other words, substituting the meaning for the 
terms above mentioned :—Moral obligation is a specific relation 
of the moral agent, to the good to be derived from his correspon- 
dence and sympathy with that infinite wisdom and benevo- 
lence, which points out his highest welfare as coincident only 
with the highest general good. 

The relation of a moral government to him, is that of a 
means to anend. The ultimate end, that is, the subjective 
one, is happiness. God’s holy law is the declaration of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, that herein lies his highest welfare. 
Through obedience, acting as it prescribes, he may be com- 
pletely blessed. The aim to be ke »pt in view by every being, the 
highest perfection of which he is capable, is such an employ- 
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ment of his faculties as will secure, so far as is practicable, for 
himself his own highest welfare, inseparable from the general 
good. ‘The means, and the indispensable means, is in follow- 
ing out the indications of infinite wisdom—yielding to the in- 
fluences which are pointing in the direction of perfection in 
blessedness. The highest possible or conceivable happiness 
may not be secured by his own action, but so long as it is in no 
degree owing to any deficiency on his part, he has no self- 
reproach to feel. Were the circumstances other than they are, 
he might enjoy a still greater degree of happiness, from the ac- 
tual happiness of all reflected back to himself; but he cannot be 
unhappy, because nothing is wanting, that is practicable, on his 
own part, toward securing this result, and he has the pleasure of 
that reflected happiness as designed, though it has not been ac- 
tually secured, because of the fault of some other. 

We may here advert to a common objection against the view 
we have attempted to maintain. It will perhaps be said, that 
by making moral obligation to rest on the tendency to promote 
the highest happiness of the agent, we make it wholly a selfish 
thing. ‘This objection may serve the purposes of those who 
c hoose to urge it; but surely any one, except such as are will- 
fully blind, can see the diflerence betwee n a mere exclusive 
regard or preference to one’s enjoyment, a voluntary act which 
is selfishness, and a simple constitutional desire for happiness, 
the prompting of nature itself, without any reference at all to 
a choice of means. Were this all in the case, it would be free 
from the objection. But itisnot. Such an exclusive preference 
of individual enjoyment, cannot, in the very terms of it, coin- 
cide with the general good, for it implies a willingness to sac- 
rifice it; it is not, therefore, and cannot be, a choice ot our own 
highest welfare, since the only possible way in which this end 

can be secured, is in aiming, in the way of means, at the general 
welfare. The full gratification, in the highest possible degree, 
of the constitutional love of happiness, is in the choice,—the 
purpose to execute it so far as prac ticable, —of contributing in 
the utmost degree to the general good. It is only, therefore, by 
keeping out of view the fact, of this inse .parable connection of 
the means with the end, and by confounding the term selfish- 
ness with self-love, or a mere constitutional desire of happiness 
prompting every action, that any plausibility can for a moment 
be given to the objection. ‘This objection too utterly disre- 
gards the distinction between the objective and the subjective 
reason. We do not mean the objective motive or cause, or that 
specific object, whatever it may be, which is at the moment of 
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choice, 7m view of the mind, and which influences to the specific 
decision ; but we mean, that deep laid spring which sets in mo- 
tion the activity of a moral being. It seems to be taken for 
granted in the objection, that the particular thought of one’s 
welfare must be distinctly in view of the mind, and the ques- 
tion must be, how much happiness shall I obtain by the per- 
formance or the non-performance, and the balance is to be 
struck accordingly. But by the very constitution of a moral 
agent, the fact is decided, that the highest welfare of the agent 
lies in aiming at the general good, it is to be secured in ‘this 
way, and in no other. The ulterior question, therefore, need 
not come up to view in any form, at every step of the mind’s de- 
termination. What, too, actually isthe means of securing this 
ultimate end, linked in with the other, is decided and declared 
by the expressive announcement of Heaven, so that the objective 
form of the question may come up decidedly in reference to the 
law of God. Though this, however, be the form which it wears, 
the question of the true source, or ultimate ground, of moral ob- 
ligation, must be traced back to the subjective reason—the ten- 
dency to the highest good of the moral agent, not as referring to 
a selfish and exclusive choice of his own enjoyment, but a long- 
ing for happiness, and seeking for it in the only way in which 
in its full perfection, it can rightly be secured, by aiming to pro- 
mote the happiness of all. 

The failure to notice the distinction to which we have refer- 
red, is the occasion of another error or fallacy in the views of 
some on this subject. ‘They seem to consider the question, 
whence we derive our ideas of moral obligation, as identical 
with this, What is the ultimate foundation of moral obligation ? 
But the two are plainly distinct. ‘lhe zdea of moral obligation, 
is objective in its form ; it is the wew which is before the mind. 
Now it is perfectly consistent with this objective form, that the 
ultimate foundation of moral obligation should be, as subjective, 
what we have represented, and yet the derivation of the idea 
should be from the proximate or subordinate, something short of 
the subjective, ground. Here, we believe, is the fallacy of a 
late writer on moral science, whose opinion we had occasion to 
controvert in a former number of this work. His reasoning re- 
spects the objective form, so that his argument does not apply 
to the subjective ground of obligation. 

Should it be said, that on our theory there is no sure standard 
of morality, that every one is to judge for himself, we meet this 
objection by the fact, that in the very constitution of a moral 
agent, there is such a plain manifestation of a connection be- 
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tween certain actions and happiness, that the unperverted 
mind cannot mistake the great law of society and moral gov- 

ernment ; and provision is also made by which, in the form of 
authority, the ignorance existing may be aided. ‘T'ake the sim- 
plest form of moral government, that of a parent over the child ; 

as soon as the child can understand the difference of actions, in 
their tendencies to good or evil, he knows, that obedience is his 
duty. The whole difficulty lies, not in the varying character 
of the great rule of action, but in its application to specific 
cases, and the same difficulty presses us on any theory ; for 
admit, that the will of God is the foundation of moral obliga- 
tion, or that it lies in the nature of things, yet quite as ex- 
tensive knowledge is needed of the will of God, or of the na- 
ture of things, in their application to specific questions, as there 
isof the tendencies of acts to good or evil. A moral agent may 
know, that certain actions make him happy, free from any re- 
proaches of conscience, and certain others are so accompanied 
by self-reproach, as well as he can, that certain acts do or do 
not correspond with a natural piety or moral sense. 

The view we have thus taken, covers the whole ground, 
which none other does. ‘This is a point deserving notice in its 
favor. The different theories are shown to be reconcilable on 
our ground, while they are not so short of it. Does any one 
hold, that the will of God is the foundation of moral obligation, 
we show, that this, when carefully examined, can mean noth- 
ing more than the objective ground, or the indication or proof 
to us, wherein our true welfare lies, so as to supply to us our 
defect of knowledge; if it be said to be in the nature of 
things we show, that by this phrase must be meant the relation 
of an action to the highest good; or, if moral fitness, then 
we show, that this fitness is only the relation of means to the 
end,—happiness. ‘Thus our view covers the whole ground, in 
every conceivable condition of moral being—in solitude or 
society, Without or with a moral governor; and in no cireum- 
stances can a moral agent be freed from moral obligation, the 
same in kind, and resting on precisely the same foundation. 

The ground is unalterable. It can no more be varied than im- 
mutable truth, for it is truth. 

One word here in reference to another fallacy, which exists 
on this subject. It is the neglect to discriminate between the 
ground and the measure of obligation. Obligation, the same 
in kind, resting on precisely the same wtimate ground—the 
ee of an action to promote happiness—may vary im- 
mensely in degree. The highest possible degree, exists in the 
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case where, other things being equal, the highest possible evi- 
dence, as to the bearing of actions, is furnished. And from 
the highest to the lowest degree, the measure of obligation is 
susceptible of an almost infinite diversity. We mean, in all 
cases of course, that the constitutional capacity of the being is 
perfect. The measure of obligation, therefore, other things 
being equal, corresponds with the means of knowledge. The 
declaration of infinite wisdom and benevolence—the evidence 
he furnishes us, of course measure out our obligations more per- 
fectly than any other rule. Yet any authority or government, 
the declaration of which may be proper evidence, will also pos- 
sess a similar relation in kind. Mistaking the measure of obli- 
gation for the ground of obligation—perceivi ing the propriety of 
obedience to the will of God in all things, no doubt many have 
been led to adopt an incorrect notion of this subject ; and in 
their fear, lest the undeniable claims of heaven should be ab- 
jured, they have strenuously contended for their own view, as 
if it was a matter of revelation itself. 

The question respecting expediency is one, too, closely con- 
nected with the subject before us. Many persons seem to re- 
gard with horror the position, that expediency is to be our guide, 
in particular conduct. But this term, as we use it, means noth- 
ing more than the suitableness or tendency of an action to pro- 
mote the highest happiness, so far as we can best discern this ten- 
dency. ‘lhe necessity of a resort to it in any case arises, from 
the imperfection of our knowledge, as relates to the application 
of the great rule of action, in particular cases. Whenever the 
will of God is clearly made known, we have decisive evidence 
as to what is expediency. His judgment is founded on the per- 
ceived relations of actions to the greatest good. In all other 

cases We must act according to the best and surest means of 
knowledge within our reach. ‘This rule of action is the rule of 
expediency. ‘I'he term, as well as that of policy, has acquired 
a bad reputation, so that those who choose to fix the attention 
on the term, rather than the thing meant, often raise a loud out- 
cry, and excite prejudice towards others who may use it; with 
how much fairness, any one can judge. In some cases, too, 
the word points to present effects or relations, rather than to 
those of the whole, past, present, and future, and means suita- 
bleness to some present or merely temporary end. ‘This is not 
the use of the term we now have in view. Nor, were we to 
reject expediency as a guide in the application of the general 
rule in specific cases, should we avoid the point on which the 
objection, if urged, must rest. For, suppose that we resort to an 
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intuitive conscience or moral sense, yet, does this unerringly tell 
us, in specific cases, how to apply the great rule of action? 
There must be a judgment formed ; in other words, there must 
be a resort to means of knowledge. within our reach, and we 
must decide accordingly. In saying, therefore, we are to be gov- 
erned by expediency, we do not admit, that we are to reject a 
greater known good on the whole, for a less one, or that the 
simple question of means to some particular end only is to be re- 
garded, irrespective of its bearings on the highest general wel- 
fare. Such is not the kind of expediency we advocate. We 
mean such a relation of means to an end, such a correspondence 
with what is proper, as, so far as we can know, exists, and which, 
in our aiming to act for our highest welfare, or the greatest 
good, is the true course for us to pursue. If any one choose 
to find fault with a resort to such a guide, we are content to 
leave them to their fancied superiority, and bear their censure. 

We might extend our remarks on kindred topics, to an almost 
indefinite length, but it seems proper to bring them to a close. 
We cannot, howeve er, avoid a suggestion or two of a more prac- 
tical nature. 

And in the first place, we would refer to the development 
thus made, of the zmportance of God’s moral government. ‘The 
human heart, in all its blindness and perversity, often utters its . 
complaint against the moral eovernment of God, for his issuing 
such laws and imposing such sanctions as he has done. But if 
we are right in our reasoning, he could do no otherwise. Moral 
government is nothing but a system of wise influences, to carry 
out the appropriate tendencies of things, the bearings of which 
exist in the elementary constitution of moral agency. ‘The obli- 
gation to act as his law prescribes exists with the existence of the 
moral being so constituted, independently of his law ; and were 
God to prescribe to such a being an opposite course of conduct 
to that which he does, it would be wrong. We might not, in 
specific cases, be able to discern the precise thing to be done, 

but he would know it, and the fact would remain the same. 
We do however know, that it is only by loving God supremely 
and our fellow creatures impartially, we can be most happy. 
Now this would be right, and the contrary to it would be wrong, 
were there no revealed law ; a law exists in the very nature of 
moral agency in the circumstances supposed. It is inseparable 
from the condition of a free moral agent, existing in connection 
with knowledge of a superior in w isdom and goodness, that is, 
under a moral government. As a conservator of the public 
200d, God has a right, and hence is under an obligation to en- 
Vou. X. 69 
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act such particular sanctions, and to execute them, as @ part of 
that system of influence, which is indispensable to the end to 
be secured—the greatest general good. For it is in this way 
his own blessedness is to be secured. There is a rule of right 
and wrong for Him, a law of moral action, as truly as there is 
for us; and could the supposition be admitted, that he should 
go contrary to it, he could no more avoid self-reproach than do 
his subjects, when they violate their obligations. This law 
is, that he should make known to his subject the true method 
of securing his highest happiness, and aid him in accomplish- 
ing it, so far as the general good allows any particular inter- 
position of his own. Beings who are moral agents, must be 
created, or there cannot be ‘that high state of happiness possible 
both in their welfare enjoyed, and in the consciousness to him 
of imparting it. In such beings, of necessity there must be a 
conscience or moral sense, and thus happiness, the highest de- 
gree possible, is put within the reach of every intelligent crea- 
ture. But He who is infinitely above all, can in no way com- 
municate or impart so great a degree of good, as in presenting 
himself to be loved, for he is worthy of supreme affection. 
Then is the measure of felicity full to overflowing, when such 
a harmony exists between man and his Maker ; for in proportion 
to the worth of an object, in other words, in proportion to the 
tendency to promote good, must be the regard cherished for it, 
if we would be happy. ‘The absolute perfection of the Deity, 
secures against the possibility of mistake or deception. His 
will, however expressed to us, is the highest testimony within 
our reach. Were there no moral governor, no rule of action 
thus set forth, the finite being might mistake from deficiency 
of knowledge in specific cases. God, then, is not to be blamed, 
but to be loved and honored, for proclaiming and enforcing his 
law. It is just what an infinitely perte ct bei ing must do, or 
forfeit his claim to perfection. He has imposed on his creatures 
nothing as duty, even in specific enactments, but what would 
exist were there no published law ; provided any way existed in 
which the relation of the action performed or forbidden to his 
highest welfare, could be in any way ascertained. Even in cases 
of positive enactments, where some specific action is command- 
ed, the wisdom or the tendency of which to promote the highest 
welfare cannot be seen by us, finite as we are, or in which the 
whole tendency seems to impair happiness, the moral obliga- 
tion to perform it rests on the same great foundation as in any 
other case; for the competency of God to judge respecting it, 
we cannot doubt, so far as the means of knowledge are fur- 
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nished us, renders it certain, that though we do not see it, yet 

he sees the particular thing presc ribed, to have such a bearing 
on the highest happiness, and for this reason prescribes it. it 
may be, the specific act is part of a system of means to accom- 
plish some end, which end we may be able to discover to be 
subordinate, and hence a means to the great ultimate end; but 
whether or not we can so discern the connection, either of the 
act to the subordinate end, or the subordinate end to the great 
ultimate one, the very fact, that he requires it, places it on the 
same ground of moral obligation. 

Let it be supposed, that God exercised no moral government 
over us: could he be blessed as he now is? could we be as 
happy as we now are? He must know, that a vast number of 
intelligent creatures existed with capacities to be under such a 
government, to whom it was in his power to impart the con- 
viction, that they were under a righteous moral governor, and 
yet he refused to do it, and he must reproach himself for a want 
of benevolence. His creatures must be left the sport of ca- 
price, in some instances ignorant, it may be culpably so, of what 
was the true tendency of actions, and hence left to mar each 
other’s welfare, without any rectification of their conduct. An- 
archy, instead of order, might be the result, and the wondrous 
spectacle might be exhibited of a universe all wrong, both the 
Creator and the creatures. Krom such an abhorrent supposition 
the fact of a moral government relieves us. Order is restored. 
God is on the throne, an infinitely perfect, all-wise and benevo- 
lent being, and it is the privilege of his creatures to know, that 
their highest happiness consists in following the path of obedi- 
ence which he points out to them. ‘They need not err, if they 
read his counsels aright; for passion cannot blind him, igno- 
rance cannot prevent him from seeing the truth, and evil desires 
cannot move him to withhold it. ‘lhe same remark we have 
made with regard to God’s great moral government apply— 
limited as the limitation in perfection is—to every species of 
moral government. All these are the means to the great end, 
and are to be regarded accordingly. Society is thus constituted 
according to our Creator’s wise ordinance on successive and sub- 
ordinate developments of the same great principle which he 
himself follows out in his universal moral government. All 
the authority of the subordinates is from him, and for the same 
end they are held responsible. 

Another point of interest, and closely connected with the 
former, is the supremacy of God’s universal government. ‘There 
is no being throughout the wide universe like him, in infinite 
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perfection and blessedness. ‘There is no one else to whom be- 
longs creating and preserving power, or who with the glance of 
his omniscient ken, can look through all things from their be- 
ginning to their end, and discern the bearings they possess on 
the universal good. He it is, who has fashioned all intelligent 
agents, and written in their very constitutions the decisions of 
truth, so as forever to leave them without excuse, if they de- 
part from the line of conduct which is there prescribed them. 
He it is, who has created a vast system of moral government, 
beneath the influences of which are gathered moral beings of 
various degrees of capacity, from the archangel and seraph, to 
the inhabitant of this our world. Throughout all these ranks 
of intelligent being, he has spread abroad the claims of his su- 
premacy, nor is there one other who can arrogate the homage 
which is his due. The reasonableness of his demands are in- 
contestible, and with that knowledge which qualifies him to 
discern, and that benevolence which assures us of justice, he, 
by his arrangements of creation and providence, has constituted 
society and government, and bound to his throne all the sources 
of authority under him; making it our duty to render obedi- 
ence to those who rule over us, becauise he demands it of us, 
and he is the supreme authority and the moral governor of all. 
Fearful, therefore, are the responsibilities of those who are set 
over others—of rulers, parents, masters, and guardians; for 
they are to bear a part in the great system of moral influences 
to carry forward moral beings every where to their perfection. 
To violate the law of moral action, and to withhold from hap- 
‘piness, it may be, myriads, as they do who act from passion or 
party-feeling unmindful of the commandments of heav en, im- 
poses upon them a dreadful load of w rong to be answered for in 
the day of final retribution. 
So is it in a measure, too, with every moral being. His res- 
ponsibilities to the supreme authority, reaches farther than he 
can now fully estimate. The great law of his Maker and moral 
governor is binding upon him ; in eve ry variety of situation, the 
law of love to God and love to his fellow creatures throws out 
its thousand-fold claims, for he is in a universe of moral beings, 
and under the government of an infinitely perfect ruler. Nota 
sparrow falls to the ground without the notice of that God. His 
wakeful eye is on every creature he has formed and sustains, 
and it is for the purpose of directing and urging them on to the 
fulfillment of the true end of their moral being, that he pro- 
vides and governs. Every duty then, every design, every hope 
and every desire of those beings, is connected with the inter- 
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ests of his supreraacy. "The true tendency of every mora ac- 
tion should be to uphold it; the highest reach of the spirits in 
its immortal longings to become more closely identified with 
its glories ; and the blissful reality promised in that spirit’s hopes 
should continually waken his energies to press forward to this 
mark for the prize of his high calling i in God. It is the path, 
and the only true path of his happiness, to acknowledge and to 
feel the claims of the great moral governor ; for he who has 
unerringly scanned all that such a being can do to become per- 
fect in happiness, sits on the throne of dominion to order the 
circumstances of existence, if possible, to bring out such a cor- 
respondence of universal action with what is true. It is on this 
account, that obedience is directly urged upon us as our duty, 
and we are surrounded every where with monitors to remind 
us of our obligations to serve him. It would be a departure 
from all the principles of right moral action, to give the highest 
place to any other ; for no other is so worthy ; no other has done 
so much for us; no other can so bless us ; no other is supreme. 
It is when the supremacy of God is allowed to hold its proper 
place in the affections of every moral being, that all are blessed. 
[t is then, that the minds and hearts which reach forth to se- 
cure their appropriate aim, find it and rest contented and secure. 
No evil can harm a universe which thus lies sleeping in the hol- 
low of his hand; and around which, when they go forth to 
perform his bidding, is ever thrown the guardianship of his 
almighty power. The motives which call forth their energies 
and prompt activity, are set in order and directed by his wis- 
dom. His love lets fall upon them, as they gratefully look up 
to the source of every blessing, new tokens of his bounty, and 
pours into their bosoms the sweet reflection, that all is in har- 
mony at home and abroad, between their fellow beings and 
their Creator. Such is the practical influence of God’s suprem- 
acy, When rightly seen and universally acknowledged. 

Another practical bearing of the view we have maintained, 
relates to the evil of sin. Sin is indeed a violation of God’s 
law,—a spirit of disregard for his authority. It is evil, wholly 
evil. But the reason of this is, that it strikes deeper than a 
mere renunciation of the authority of the moral governor. It 
is because the authority and government of God bear such a 
relation to the happiness of all beings,—a relation of the indis- 
pensable means to the highest end. ‘The foundation of obliga- 
tion to obedience goes down into the fundamental nature of all 
moral agency, and the tendency of actions to promote or des- 

troy the highest happiness of the moral being,—of every moral 
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being. Renunciation of God’s authority in the case supposed, 

would, if followed out, lead to such an utter disruption of so- 
ciety. Sin is therefore the doing that, the whole appropriate 
bearing of which is to destroy a fundamental principle of moral 
being. It is;—viewing the act in its true relations,—the break- 
ing up of the order of our very constitution as moral agents, 
and rejecting our own and the highest welfare of all ; thus sub- 
jecting us to the self-reproach which we must sooner or later 
feel. ‘The connection and the consequences are as sure as ex- 
istence itself. Let the true bearings of actions be seen and- 
known, and, so long as persisted in, God himself could not 
make such a moral being happy. For heaven, or any other 
place in the universe, could not relieve the moral being thus 
situated from the self-reproach which in the nature itself of 
moral agency he must feel, knowing that he had chosen to 
slight the means of being as happy as he might be. What an 
evil then is sin! Were it merely the violation of an enact- 
ment proclaimed by some other being, and thus resting on arbi- 
trary will, the transgressor might seek a relief for conscience 
in the idea, that there might be no reason for the command. 

But every enactment of God is based on the tendency to pro- 
mote happiness. It is goodness urging the moral being to be as 
happy as possible. This conviction then clings to the trans- 
gressor wherever he goes. It will point the shaft, and drive it 
deeper into his bosom, that he might have been as happy as 
his nature would allow, but he has thrown away from him 
the hand that was proffered to guide him, and stifled, so far as 
he could, the voice that made known the way of life. Can 
any evil be too great for those who incorrigibly persist in so 
maddened a purpose of self-destruction? 'The tendency is to 
the annihilation of all good in moral beings. Nothing short of 
the finally realizing of this result in his own case, would seem 
the appropriate punishment. 

Perhaps it may here be said, If this is the evil of sin,—the 
disregard of the agent’s highest welfare,—and if this oftentimes 
results from a state of ignorance, then the only remedy neces- 
sary is to supply the requisite knowledge,—to enlighten the 
mind. Such assertions have been repeated time and again; 
but their speciousness consists simply in overlooking the great 
fact of the constitution of a moral being, that his highest wel- 
fare can only be secured by promoting the welfare of others, 
and the fundamental principle, that in no state of moral agency 
can there be so much ignorance, that some degree of know- 
ledge does not exist as to this great law of moral action. Con- 
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science, God’s vicegerent within him, at least may let the mo- 
ral being know thus much, if no more. It is the choice of 
some present inferior good to the higher and lasting good, and 
this notwithstanding the reproach of conscience, which consti- 
tutes sin. Hence it is not merely more light or knowledge, 
that is needed ; a radical reformation is necessary; the bent of 
the soul to escape from the true path which leads to the highest 

good, and to plunge into some other which ends only in inferior 

and present gratification, must be corrected; a correspondent 
exercise of the moral faculties, with the true tendency as re- 

spects the highest happiness, must be brought out, or in other 
words, the change i is one of the governing purposes of a moral 

agent. ‘Then, and then only, will the force of moral obligation 
be felt as it should be, and the power put forth into action to 
meet it,—when the heart is right ,—when the purpose has been 
formed to be as happy as possible, and in the only way in which 
this is possible, by acting so as to promote the general good. 
Whether or not such a degree of mere knowledge or light is 
practicable to any being, as without any further direct influence 
of God might cause the moral being to change his governing 
purpose, it is of no consequence to inquire, for we have no 
means of determining ; and the case supposed, we are certain, 
will never take place. It is enough for us to know, that sin is 
a thing so radical in its character, so subversive of the very ele- 
ments of moral being, that it must be reached by as radical a 
change or cure. God cannot view it with any thing but the 
utmost abhorrence ; for he sees it just as it is—rending away, if 
it were possible, all the ties which bind the subject to his su- 
preme ruler, and striking a death-blow at all existing, and pre- 
venting all conceivable, happiness. Nothing short of the utter 

annihilation of all moral being, so far as regards the appropriate 
tendencies of his elementary constitution, could be the result, 

were sin to do all its evil work. Such, too, is the constitution of 
moral agency, that the being who has once broken over the bar- 
riers of his obligation, and entered upon the purpose of rebellion, 
will continue in his desperate course, unless sovereign grace 
arrest him and bring him to choose the way of life. For he 
has of his own free act, cast away the hope of his highest hap- 
piness, and with the consciousness, that he ought not, he has 
adopted an inferior good, selfishly giving up himself to mere 
present gratification, thus showing how utterly estranged he is 
from the high principle of aiming at the perfection of his being, 
and carrying out the benevolent design of his existence. His 
obligation must forever remain unchangeable, and yet his heart 
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is reluctant to its exercise. Whocan estimate the wretchedness 
of such a being, when conscience wakes its slumbering ener- 
gies, to reproach him with his own ruin, and the tendency of 
his transgression to destroy the happiness of all! 

On this account, the proper view of the ultimate ground of 
moral obligation, is of great importance. Impressed upon the 
mind of the preacher, it will enable him, without bringing any 
particular theory formally into the pulpit, to urge home the 
great facts on which it is based, so as to fasten the deeper con- 
viction in the conscience of his hearers, of their lost situation 
without Christ, and their need of redeeming grace. ‘The claims 
of God for obedience will stand justified ; for they are founded in 
a purpose of infinite benevolence, and the love which, unwillng 
to relinquish that purpose, has made such provision for the 
guilty, that has given up to death his own son, will shine out 
in its true splendor, compelling even the rebel who disowns 
him, to confess the justice of his eternal sentence of condemna- 
tion. We would urge, therefore, every one whose duty it is to 
minister to the souls of men, to study accurately and prayerfully 
the bearings of this question, and placing himself on the high 
ground of a proper view of moral agency and moral obliga- 
tion, fearlessly to press home the truth of God upon the con- 
science ; sensible that it is in rightly dividing that truth, and 
presenting it in its own appropriate adaptations, that he is to 
hope, if in any way to become the instrument of salvation to 
any, or of the highest glory to God. Let it be written upon his 
own soul—let it be fastened on the heart of every hearer, that 
moral obligation is as it were a part of his being, to cling to 
him in all its pressure and solemn consequences, as long as he 
exists, and wherever he is; that whether obeying or sinning, 
he is under it, and God’s law and government is only carrying 
out the truth in its appropriate tendency to happiness ; that the 
decisions of the judgment day are only a more perfect develop- 
ment to the universe, of the bearing of all moral action on that 
highest general good which he, as a perfect being, who is for- 
ever blessed, is see king to secure; let it be felt as it should a 
and under its influence, the conduct of the life be directed ; 
will teach him to admire and adore the wisdom and the “she 
of his Creator and divine Sovereign, and cheerfully submitting 
to the command, he will find it the way of peace and of life ! 
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Art. [V.—Exposirion or 2 Per. 3: 12. 


“ Looking for and hasting unto the coming of the day of God, 
wherein the heavens, being on fire shall be dissolved, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat.” 


Tuts is one of those passages of scripture which are made 
plainer by the aid of human science. It seems to the unlearned 
almost impossible, that the earth shall ever be burned. If he 
allows that such an event may ever take place, it is on the prin- 
ciple, that with God all things are possible, rather than from 
perceiving any method by which it can be accomplished. 

A few remarks will remove the air of impossibility that hangs 
over this text, and “ help the unbelief” of those who are half 
inclined to believe, that the earth will not be burned. 

1. It is a doctrine of the bible, that the heavens and the 
earth shall be destroyed by fire. In 2 Pet.3: 6, it is said, that 
the old world being “ overflowed with water perished,” and in 
the 7th verse we are told, that ‘‘ the heavens and the earth which 
are now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved unto 
fire.’ Our Saviour on different occasions taught, that “ the 
heavens and the earth shall pass away,” but his word should 
not fail. In Ps. 102: 26, there is an allusion to some great 
catastrophe, that shall befall the earth; the heavens and the 
earth “shall perish,” yea, all of them shall wax old as a gar- 
ment, as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be 
changed. In the 51st chapter of Isaiah, the righteous are ex- 
horted to look to the heavens and to the earth, for “ the heavens 
shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall wax old like 
a garment.” ‘The Jews at a very early period believed, that 
the world would have an end. Job, who is supposed to have 
lived as early as the time of Abraham, spe ‘aks of lying down 
in the grave “ till the heavens be no more.” It is not expressly 
said in the old testament, that the earth shall be destroyed 
by fire, but it is clearly revealed, in both the old and new tes- 
taments, that the earth shall perish ; and in the latter, we are 
assured, that it shall perish through the agency of fire. 

2. It is not irrational to suppose, that the earth may be destroy- 
ed by fire. It is true, that the materials which compose it, are 
incombustible in their present combination. Rocks, sands, and 
water will not burn ; but each is a compound substance, compo- 
sed of elements that are either combustible, or supporters of com- 
bustion. He who united the gases that form water, and the 
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elements of silex and lime and other earthy and metallic com- 
pounds, can as easily separate them. If the water of every river, 
lake, and ocean should be simultaneously decomposed, what an 
immense quantity of oxygen and hydrogen gases would exist 
in a state of mixture! A cubic inch of this mixture, brought in 
contact with a taper, burns with an explosion as loud asa musket. 
Science teaches us, that the rocks have metallic bases which, 
when brought into contact with water or oxygen, explode with 
more or less violence. If, now, the land and the water were re- 
duced to their component parts, by the omnipotent word of him 
who spake and it was done, these substances would immediately 
come in contact with the fires upon the surface, or with oxygen, 

and an awful explosion would ensue. Then would be justly 
realized the prophecy of Peter, “the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat.’’* 

Science teaches yet another method by which this awful pre- 
diction of the scriptures may be fulfilled. It has been shown, 
that the temperature of the earth increases downwards—that 
the average rate of increase is one degree for fifty feet.t It hence 
follows, that at the average depth of sixty-two miles, the rocks 
and metals are in a state of fusion ; and that the earth is a vast 
mass of molten lava, inclosed in a shell sixty two miles thick. 
The existence of two hundred volcanoes, is an argument in fa- 
vor of this induction of science ; they are necessary as vent- 
holes through which steam and streams of molten lava may 
escape. 

We have evidence, therefore, that the earth is already on fire. 
The burning has already commenced at the center r; a fire ex- 
ists there, of sufficient magnitude to melt down the remainder 
of the globe. It is kept for the present smothered ; how easy 
it would be for the Almighty to cleave with an earthquake the 
external crust of the globe, and admit the free access of the ex- 
ternal air! If he should, how soon flames would burst out on 
every side, and the elements “ melt with fervent heat.” 

3. When it is said “the heavens being on fire shall be dis- 
solved,” it does not mean the starry heavens. We have no evi- 
dence, that the great conflagration will extend beyond the con- 
fines of the solar system, and probably not beyond the earth. 
The old world was overflowed with water and perished, in con- 
sequence of the wickedness of the human family; and the 
heavens and the earth, which are now, are “reserved unto fire 


*2 Pet. 3: 10. t Cordier’s Te smp. of Earth, son Silliman’ s Jour. Vol. 15 
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against the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men.” 
The earth that was deluged is to be burned. Again it is to be 
burned on account of the wickedness of men. ‘The inference, 
therefore, is, that the burning will be limited to the earth, the 
residence of man. A curse came upon the earth in consequence 
of man’s sin; the flood did not remove that curse; when the 
earth burns it will be purified and cleansed. As we have no 
evidence that the curse for sin rested upon any other planet, we 
have no evidence that any other will be burned. 

If it be asked, whether the phrase, “the heavens shall pass 
away,” or “shall be rolled together as a scroll,” does not imply, 
that the destruction will reach other planets, or the fixed stars, 
we answer, that necessarily we suppose “the heavens,” in the 
text, mean only the visible heavens, or the aerial region. ‘The 
word often has this meaning in the bible; the birds are 
said to fly through the heavens, i. e. through the air; God 
“ gives us rain from heaven,’’* i. e., from the clouds floating i in 
the atmosphere ; and “the Lord thundered in the heavens,” + 
or among the clouds. 

4. The matter of which the earth is composed, will not be 
destroyed. The scriptures teach, that “these things shall be 
dissolved,” that “ the elements shall melt,”’ and “ the heavens 
shall be rolled together ;” but such language does not teach the 
annihilation of matter. “Dissolved,” in the text, means decom- 
posed. 'The verb here translated dissolve, in John 11: 44 is 
translated Joose, and in Mark 1: 7, wnloose. Its most obvi- 
ous meaning is to unbind or untie; the elements shall be 
untied or decomposed. Dissolution never means the destruc- 
tion of the materials of which any thing is composed. Salt 
may be dissolved, and so may a town meeting, but the ma- 
terial substance still exists. ‘The earth may burn, also, and 
not a particle of matter be lost. When wood burns, it ceases 
to be wood ; combustion changes the state of matter, but does 
not destroy it. “By the convulsions of the last day, the 
earth may be shaken, and broken down, and thrown into such 
fitful agitation, that the whole framework shall fall to pieces, 
aid become as it was in the beginning, ‘ without form and 
veid.’”” Out of this chaos, a new heaven and a new earth 
may arise, and the world be peopled again by a nobler race of 
beings; or, as an eminent theologian has said, it may be con- 

verted into a paradise of beauty and loveliness, to which the 
raleemed from among men, when clothed with alleen bodies, 


* Acts 14:17. tPs.18: 13, 
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may occasionally wing their flight, to admire the goodness and 
the justice of God. Pollok, borne in imagination down the 
stream of time, till the resurrection of the dead, and the scenes 
of the judgment were past, says: 


*‘ The essential particles remained, of which 

God built the world, again renew ed and i improved ; 
In clime and season, as fruitful as at first, 

When Adam woke unfallen in paradise.” 


5. The day when “ the earth shall melt,” will be the day of 
judgment, or that immediately succeeding. Some have asserted, 
that all those texts which speak of the burning of the earth, 
were fulfilled in the destruction of Jerusalem. It seems to me, 
that the bible teaches very explicitly, that it will take place 
about the time of the general judgment. ‘The earth is “ reser- 
ved unto fire, against the day of judgment.” Christ will then 
descend in flaming fire, taking vengeance on his enemies ; and 
this great day of wrath in Rev. 6, will be at the time “ the 
heavens depart,” and “every mountain and island” shall be 
moved out of their places. 

When the wicked are being cast into hell, then the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat. ‘Then the mountains and valleys shall burn. 


*“ The Andes burn, the Alps, the Appenines, 
Taurus, Atlas, all the islands burn,— 
The ocean shall burn and roll his waves of flame.’’ 


Then shall be burning within and without, the flames shall 
rise and fall, till the earth shall be reduced to chaos. 

The exposition given of the passage under notice, teaches 
very forcibly our dependence on God. He keeps the materials 
of the earth combined ; should he dissolve the union that now 
exists, how soon ruin would spread far and wide! Is it not as 
easy for God to dissolve the elements, as it is to keep them 
bound? Surely it is of the Lord’s mercies, that we are not 
consumed ! 

It also teaches, that God is determined to make an end of sin. 
The day is coming when every impenitent sinner will be shut 
up in hell—when Satan himself will be restrained. Neither the 
power nor influence of the wicked will extend beyond the ada- 
mantine walls of the eternal prison. 'The work of eradicating 
sin will not stop here. It will not be enough to shut up the 
wicked in hell. God will burn the earth, that has so long been 
the abode of sinners ; he will melt down the mountains and dis- 
solve the elements; “he will thoroughly purge his floor,” and 
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“ burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire,’ and not a vestige 
of sin shall remain. It will be so changed, that in the new 
heavens and new earth there will be nothing which will sug- 
gest to any saint, the sins that he or others have committed. 
If, in the circling ages of eternity, Jeremiah should visit the 
new heavens and earth, he will not find the loathsome dungeon, 
nor David the caves in which he hid from the fury of Saul. 
There will be no field stained with blood, no bone of a human 
being moldering in the soil, nor any weapon for the destruc- 
tion of human life. 


Art. V.—THeatricaL AMUSEMENTS. 


The Theater, in its influence upon Literature, Morals, and 
Religion. By Roserr Turnsutt. Hartford, 1837. 


Ir is not true, as Burke has somewhere affirmed, that vice 
loses half its evil, when it loses all its grossness. ‘The worst 
forms of evil, not unfrequently, appear under the most attractive 
dress. 'The very fact, that it is divested of its more revolting 
features, is what gives it all its influence over the minds of 
many. ‘The virtuous man, for instance, is sufficiently shielded 
against intemperance, when it is clothed in rags,—when it is 
exhibited in the faltering tongue, the trembling limb, or the 
bloated countenance, or when surrounded with nothing to at- 
tract or divert the attention, with nothing to cover over and 
hide from view its hideous deformities. But change the scene ; 
array this vice in the robes of splendor ; cover over its hideous- 
ness with the pomp and circumstance of wealth ; surround it 
with the show of fashion, and the sprightliness of wit ; with the 
fascinations of art, and the brilliancy of genius,—and is it the 
same repelling vice as before? Is not the cup, thus “ tinged 
With juices sweet,” more likely to be drank? Is not the dan- 
ger multiplied a thousand fold? And yet in the case supposed, 
this vice has lost its grossness. Evil without disguise, may be 
withstood with comparative ease. Satan, simply as “an arch- 
angel ruined,’”’ may be easily resisted ; but it requires all the dis- 
cernment of the intellect, and all the moral courage of the virtu- 
ous heart, to understand and resist his wiles, when transformed 
into an angel of light. The more perfect the concealment of his 
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designs, the greater is the peril. "The more beautiful and cap- 
tivating the imagery is, with which he can decorate and adorn 
the features of some dark and insidious vice, the more success- 
ful will be his attempts, by it, upon the virtue of mankind. 

Every effort, consequently, to disguise what is evil; to call it 
by a good name, or to conceal its real nature by throwing 
around it the gaudy decorations of art, the imposing powers of 
music, poetry, and mimic representation, in order to lessen its 
deformity, ought to be exposed, and held up to the just repro- 
bation of a virtuous community. Our author has, therefore, we 
think, rendered an acceptable service to the cause of literature 
and religion, by the publication of the little volume before us. 
He has torn away much of that disguise, which has been 
thrown around the theater, and made it to stand out, as it were, 
by itself—alone—and to appear, what it really is, and ever has 
been, the source of incalculable mischief to society. Most sin- 
cerely, therefore, do we wish, that a copy of this work may 
find its way into the hands of every youth, ere he is tempted 
to approach the playhouse, or to cross its dangerous threshold. 

If our pages have hitherto been silent on the subject of the- 
atrical amusements, it has not been because we are ignorant 
of the evil of such things, or disinclined to bear our testimony 
against them. We, in common with most of those among 
whom the Spectator circulates, are opposed to the theater upon 
principle—opposed to it in every form which it has taken, or is 
likely to take, in this wicked world. We regard iis amusements 
as more than useless—as positively znjurious. 'Their delete- 
rious influence can be shown with perfect certainty. The right 
and wrong in human conduct it is not difficult to determine. 
The will of God respecting the actions of men, always synony- 
mous with their highest good, may easily be ascertained. It is 
in us, as well as around us. It is revealed to us as really in the 
nature or constitution of things, as it is in his written word. It 
is written as truly, if not as legibly, in the laws of our physical 
and moral being, as it is in the enactments of revelation. It is 
deducible, as directly from the effects of any cause upon the 
human mind, as if it were recorded in letters of fire. 

The pain, for instance, consequent upon cutting the flesh, is 
as conclusive a prohibition of the act of mutilating and destroy- 
ing our bodies, as if it were written out with a pen of iron 
upon every limb, and muscle, and nerve of the system. ‘The 
effect upon our physical and moral nature, of all intoxicating 
drinks, conclusively demonstrates the sinfulness of such con- 
duct. And universally, the bearing of any irregular course of 
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life upon the physical or moral constitution of man, speaks out 
the condemning sentence of God against it. Every act, there- 
fore, may be fairly tested and its character determined, by its 
effects upon the intellect and the heart of man. ‘These are its 
genuine fruits, the quality of which decides the character of 
the tree that produces them; for a good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. In 
the moral world, then, effects determine the character of their 
causes. 

T'o a test, thus plain and simple, we propose to subject the 
propriety of theatrical amusements. We shall say nothing at 
present about the immense expense of these amusements, either 
as it regards time or money ; for if the fruit be good—if the ef- 
fect upon the mind be salutary, it may justify all such expen- 
diture. ‘The main question—that which must take precedence 
of all others—is this, What is the bearing of these amusements 
upon the physical, mental, and moral constitution of man? Do 
they in any respect make him a better man? Do they fit him 
for a more faithful discharge of the duties of life, and open 
before him the prospect of a higher and happier existence in 
another world? We say, another world, for we are not willing 
to argue this, or any other question pertaining to the mind of 
man, if it does not distinctly recognise the bearing of any 
act, or course of conduct, upon the whole exristence of man. We 
cannot consent to stamp the mark of our approbation upon 
that, which, however it may affect one day, or month, or even 
year of life, with pleasure, will nevertheless bring blighting, 
mildew, and disgrace upon all the rest of existence. Every act 
ought to be tested, every practice tried, by its bearings upon 
the whole of our intellectual and moral being. Man is not a 
grasshopper, a being of a moment’s existence. He is immortal, 
and it is therefore an insult to his noble destiny to consider any 
influence on him, simply and exclusively in relation to the 
nursery, the childhood of his being. 

His present and future life are not isolated parts of existence, 
bearing no relation to each other. ‘They are most intimately 
connected. The action of the one bears most powerfully upon 
the fruition of the other. As the discipline of infancy bears 
directly upon the respectability and happiness of manhood, so 
also do the habits that are formed, and the feelings which start 
into existence, in this infancy of our being—which are devel- 
oped and invigorated in this cradle of immortal life, continue to 
reign, and actuate man forever. ‘The habits and dispositions 
Which he here forms and cherishes, and takes with him to his 
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dying bed, are what he will carry with him to the bar of God, 
and onward through eternity. The relation, therefore, of pres- 
ent action to future character and condition, will be a great ele- 
ment of consideration in every reflecting mind. Whatever 
affects these interests injuriously, will be abandoned ; whatever 
is lovely, and of good report ; whatever tends to make us mor- 
ally more excellent, more happy in ourselves, and increasingly 
benevolent to others, will be approved by every considerate man. 
Every thing that unfits us for our appropriate duties here, and 
for the enjoyment of happiness hereafter, zs, and must be con- 
demned. 

The impropriety of theatrical amusements, then, 1s seen 
in the effects of the exhibition of fictitious distress upon the mind. 
We are aware, that much has been said in favor of such exhi- 
bitions. ‘They have been vindicated on the ground, that they 
tend to awaken and invigorate the tender and natural feelings 
of the heart. But such is not their influence. It is contrary 
both to philesophy and fact. ‘The nature of the human mind, 
and the experience of all ages, are alike against it. Whoever, 
therefore, advocates the proprie ty of such exhibitions on this 
score, shows himself, in this very thing, to be ignorant both of the 
laws of his own nature, and of the history of theatrical amuse- 
ments. Such cannot, in the nature of the human mind, be the 
result. It is a fundamental principle in our moral constitution, 
that all our passive impressions grow weaker by repetition. The 
sensibility of the mind, we mean its capacity to feel, is dimin- 
ished by experience. ‘Thoughts which often pass through the 
mind, affect it less and less. Constant exposure to danger, we 
know, lessens the feeling of fear. ‘The youth who to-day is deep- 
ly excited by the plaintive bleatings of an expiring lamb, will, 
by constant familiarity with suffering, soon stand unmoved amid 
the dying and the dead. The pleasure, also, which we derive 
from any favorite pursuit, gradually diminishes as we advance 
in life. Frequent views of distress lessens our compassion for 
it. An exhibition of human suffering, which to-day affects us 
even to tears, will affect us less and less, upon every repetition 
of it. ‘There is wear and tear in the world of feeling, as well 
as in that of commerce ; in the action of mind on mind, as well 
as in that of matter on matter. 

Were it not, therefore, for another law of the mind, that com- 
pensates for this decrease of feeling, by a proportionate increase 
in the strength of habit, the human mind would soon become 
as insensible and inactive asastone. ‘The tenderness of youth 
would give place to apathy in manhood, and to perfect hardness 
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f heart in old age. But we are so constituted, that while our 
interes impressions, or the mind’s capacity to feel, crows weak- 
er by experience, all our active powers become stronger. 'The 
strength of habit increases, as the capacity of feeling decreases, 
by repeated acts. While, therefore, the awakened feeling, 
which now prompts us to action, will recur a second time less 
vividly, yet by acting now, we shall find it easier to act to- 
morrow ; and hence we do not require the same amount of 
impulsive feeling as at first. The force of habit supplies the 
deficiency of feeling. 

Thus the man who gives himself up to irregular habits, 
finds his sense of pleasure gradually diminishing, while his de- 
sire of gratification becomes stronger. And hence “ vice often 
prevails, when the passions have subsided.”’ The use of intox- 
icating drinks destroys the sensibility of the palate, while at 
the same time it strengthens the habit of intemperance. 'The 
perception of misery, while it affects us less and less upon every 
repeated view of it, yet, when the pity excited leads us to seek 
for, and relieve, the distressed—it gives strength to our active 
principles, our habits and beneficence. While we passively 
compassionate the wretched less, we acquire a greater energy of 
purpose, by action, to assist them. ‘The loss of feeling is com- 
pensated, in case we act, by the increasing force of habit; yea, 
in this way, we become more ready to mitigate human woe. 
The doing of good becomes our meat and our drink. 

On these two great and fundamental principles of our nature, 
is formed our capacity for moral improvement. On these two 
commandments, written by the finger of God on the heart, 
hang all the law and the prophets. All proceed, in other words, 
upon the assumed action of these great laws of our moral con- 
stitution, upon the importance of acting, when we feel that we 
ought to act. Awakened sensibility, when, by prompting us 
to act, it produces in us the habit of beneficence, is in the high- 
est degree beneficial. But if it be mere excitement, and no 
action, whereby a habit of doing good is formed, it is injuri- 
ous in the extreme. It tends directly to dry up the fountains 
of feeling in man, without adding one iota to the moral purpose 
of the antagonist principle of habit. 

Here then we take our stand in opposition to the theater. 
We need no specific chapter or verse of the bible to condemn 
it. ‘That condemnation is written on the heart,—on the very 
fibers of man’s moral nature. We might as well ask for a spe- 
cific sentence in condemnation of self-mutilation,—of cutting off 
an arm or aleg,—as to demand a written prohibition of this 
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species of moral suicide. The exhibition of fictitious distress 
strongly excites the sensibilities of the heart, without the pos- 
sibility of their being exerted in virtuous action. ‘The con- 
sequence is, and must be, a decrease in the power of feeling, 
without any corresponding increase in the strength of benefi- 
cent habit. Men, therefore, long accustomed to such exhibi- 
tions, become insensible to the distress depicted. It will be 
difficult, as Dugald Stewart has well remarked, to find an actor, 
long hackneyed on the stage, who is capable of being com- 
pletely interested in the distress of a tragedy. All is artificial ,— 
the assumption of feeling,—and not the native outpouring of 
the heart,—the spontaneous emotion of the soul. While such 
exhibitions, then, lessen the power of feeling, they give no ex- 
ercise to our active principles. In real life, the excitement ot 
feeling leads to the relief of the object which excites our sym- 
pathies. When the eye rests upon an instance of suffering, we 
endeavor to remove it. If we behold a fellow-being sinking in 
the water, or exposed to violence, we exert ourselves to save 
him. But in the contemplation of imaginary suffering, ren- 
dered more than real by the drapery, and other circumstances 
of the stage, we always stop short of this benevolent exercise. 
We stand by the shore, and see men sink every day, without 
putting forth a finger to save them. Perfect insensibility must 
be the result of such a process; evil, and only evil, must ensue. 

But this is not all. Eamiliarity with the tragic scenes of the 
stage, prevents the impressions made upon the mind by the ordi- 
nary sufferings of life, and of course unfits man for that exer- 
cise of sympathy, which, as a member of one great family, he 
is bound to feel with the other members. It cuts the mind 
loose from this law of sympathy with human woe, and accus- 
toms it to feel in view of suffering wholly unlike that which 
marks the life of man. ‘The great object in the theater is to 
please. Of course, every circumstance which is disgusting is 
removed. ‘The squalidness that generally attends real misery, 
is put aside, and in its place, descriptions of elegant and dignified 
distress are introduced, such as are seldom if ever witnessed in 
our world. ‘The theater, therefore, increases the disgust, which 
we naturally feel with the usual accompaniments of suflering, 
and cultivates a false refinement of feeling,—one that is entirely 
inconsistent with the present relations of mankind. 'Thus we 
see, then, that while it lessens the power of feeling, it perverts 
what little feeling is left, and renders the mind wholly disin- 
clined to engage in the great duties of life. 
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We come to this conclusion, it will be seen, independent of 
all argument drawn from the immorality of the st: ize. Our ar- 
gument, so far, is purely and simply physiological. We have 
planted ourselves upon the laws of the human mind, and have 
drawn our conclusion in accordance with their known and. ac- 
knowledged action. 'The nature of that mind, therefore, must 
be changed, before this conclusion can be disproved and set 
aside,—before the exhibition of fictitious distress will cease to 
produce these sad effects. 

Experience fully sustains what the philosophy of the human 
mind thus teaches. Who are the men, that manifest most sym- 
pathy with suffering humanity? Who are the men, that are 
most prompt to feel, and most ready to search out, and relieve 
the wants of the wretched? Are they from the ranks of those 
who visit the theater? Among the hundreds and thousands, in 
our large cities, that are actively engaged in works of healing 
charity,—that visit the poor, and pour the oil and wine of 
heavenly consolation into the wounds of suffering and bleeding 
humanity, how many visit the playhouse? If it be the high 
school of the tender and humane feelings, where is the proof of 
it in the character and conduct of its scholars? Call over the 
long list of worthies, who have distinguished themselves in 
works of philanthropy, and ask them where they first caught 
the fire of that heavenly feeling, which sent them forth, ike 
ministering spirits, to gladden the heart and cheer the sorrows 
of a suffering world? Did Wilberforce and Clarkson first fee i 
their spirits stir within them under the tragic exhibition of hu- 
man woe: Did they come fresh from the impulse of the thea- 
ter to the halls of legislation, to plead the rights of injured and 
bleeding Africa? Was Howard, whose philanthropy is with- 
out a parallel, trained and disciplined in the school of theatrical 


exhibitions? Did his mind there acquire its quick sensibility 
to feel, and form its high purpose of untiring activity in reliev- 
ing human mise ry ! Was his ear first ope ned to the sroans of 


the prisoner, by the fictitious representation of his agonies: Did 
the theater lead him to plunge into dungeons, and prisons, and 
penitentiaries, to take the full gauge and dimensions of human 
suffering, and to enlist all hearts in its removal? We challenge 
the whole company of theater-going and theater-approving men 
to produce one solitary instance of an untiring philanthropist,— 
of one whose whole life has been devoted to the interests of the 
poor, the wretched, and the miserable, and who was warmed up 
to this by the influence of the theater. If it be the school of 
the tender and humane feelings, we again ask, where are its 
scholars? 'The school has been in operation for more than two 
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thousand years, and where are the high-souled, the warm- 
hearted, the self-denying men, whom it has sent forth to search 
out and alleviate the woes of mankind? If the tree be good, 
where are its good fruits ? 

2. The impropriety of theatrical amusements is seen 7 their 
influence on the intellect of man. We admit, with our author, 
that the “drama, as such, has not been productive of unmin- 
gled evil. Some dramatic writers have purified and elevated 
the language of their times,—have furnished some of the finest 
models of poetry and eloquence, and thrown a luster over the 
literature of their age and country.” In our opposition to the 
stage, it is not necessary to condemn the drama. We do not. 
We have no fault to find with it, as a department of literature, 
to be read and studied, when it is pure and elevated in its char- 
acter,—what all departments of literature ought to be. ‘The 
drama can and will exist, without the stage. ‘The classic beauty 
of Euripides, the subduing tenderness of Otway, the purity and 
lofty sentiment in the Cato of Addison, and the heroic fortitude 
and exalted spirit of a self-denying patriotism, breathed into the 
Gustavus Vasa of Brooke, would be admired and studied, if every 
theater were, in an instant, to crumble to atoms. ‘The great 
master of the English drama would lose none of his luster, by 
a divorce from the playhouse. Aye, he would, in our estima- 
tion, be incomparably a greater man, if what is most frequently 
rehearsed in the theater from his pages he had never written. 
For while we accord to Shakspeare all the elements of the most 
wonderful genius, and believe that he will live as long as the 
nature which he has so admirably illustrated shall continue to 
exist ; yet we cannot but drop a tear of regret over the licen- 
tiousness of some, and the general spirit of all his writings. He 
seems to have written without any moral purpose. He delights 
and astonishes, without making men better. He looked at man. 
He looked through him, but still he viewed him in separation 
from his Maker and from his end. 

Our admission in regard to the drama, however, makes no- 
thing in favor of the theater. The dramatic productions of 
these master-spirits are mostly laid aside. They do not usually, 
in our day, entertain the audience at the theater. 'They are too 
pure, too intellectual, for the moral taste and mental caliber of 
most who frequent the playhouse. They disdained (at least 
most of them did,) to court applause at the expense of their pure 
and refined taste, and consequently, what they wrote has long 
since given place to the low, obscene, and puerile productions,— 
comedies, tragedies, and farces,—full of rant and fustian, and 
without one redeeming trait of natural beauty, wit, or humor, 
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which are seen advertised at every corner of the streets,—pro- 
ductions which vulgarity itself seems half ashamed to own. 

The advocates of the theater complain of this themselves, 
but tell us they cannot help it. We believe them. ‘The char- 
acter of a play must conform to the taste of the audience. Good 
men will not attend the theater. Men of refined and elevated 
taste will not. In order, therefore, to secure success, (and every 
thing must bend to this,) the writer of plays must adapt the 
character of his production to the taste of those who will and do 
attend such places, and whom he undertakes to please. No 
manager now thinks of schooling his audience into a proper ap- 
preciation of talent, or of elevating them to a sympathy with 
true, intellectual refinement. The failure of Garrick, the mod- 
ern Roscius of the stage, in such an attempt, has written hope- 
less despair upon every imagination of this kind. Every such 
effort must end in failure, while the audience remains what it 
is. A large portion of those who attend the theater, are not 
distinguished for a very refined and elevated taste. ‘This all 
admit. And as pleasure, and not taste, is the article in demand 
in such places, it follows, that, where refined taste and amuse- 
ment are not synonymous, the former must fall a sacrifice to the 
latter. 

The consequence is, we think, that the theater, where the 
assembly has little or no sympathy with plays of pure and ele- 
vated sentiment, is not likely to call forth works of such char- 
acter. Eixperience proves this. Look at the plays that have 
been written during the last twenty years. Can an equal 
amount of coarseness, indelicacy, and low wit, of covert ob- 
scenity, unblushing profaneness, and open confanapt < of virtue, 
be scraped together from the four winds of heaven?* While 
the mind of man has been rapidly deve loping its energies in 
every other department of literature and art, in useful and glo- 
rious action, in the drama it has gone back more than half a 
century,—back to an inglorious subserviency to degraded taste 
and licentious passion,—back to the disgusting level of Con- 
greve and Kotzebue. Failing to attract the good, it has deter- 
mined to work upon the evil. 


Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo, 


seems to be its motto. The reason of this backward and 


* 'Take the following as a specimen of the statistics of a moderndrama. “ Six- 
teen pounds of powdered brimstone, for lightning. ‘Twenty-four peals of thun- 
der. A dozen imps with tails. A dozen bloody daggers. A skull and cross- 
bones. Forty battle-axes. Six terrific combats, three of them double-handed. 
A course of violations. Fight murders. <A pair of ensanguined shirts. One 
comic song. ‘Three hundred oaths, and sixty-four pages of blasphemy - 
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downward movement is obvious. 'The theater injures. the in- 
tellect in its wholesale corruption of the heart. ‘This leads us 
to remark, 

3. ‘That the impropriety of theatrical amusements is seen iz 
their influence upon the morals of men. We have spoken of 
the character of plays usually exhibited in theaters. 'They are 
low in point of taste, and immoral in sentiment. The charac- 
ter of the actors is of the same stamp. With here and there 
a rare exception, the lives of such men present the most mel- 
ancholy departure from the path of moral rectitude. If the 
authority of Dr. Johnson, or of our own Witherspoon, or the 
voice of common fame, can be depended upon, play-actors are 
among the most degraded and contemptible beings on the 
earth, eptire bankrupts in character, men who live in habitual 
and open violation of almost every command in the deca- 
logue,—the merest wrecks of all that is noble and good in 
man. Below them, and above them, in the theater, there 
are many birds of the same feather,—the lazy, the idle, the 
vicious, and the profligate. Some there are, we admit, in the 
audience, of a different hue; but they are exceptions to the 
general herd,—little isles in the midst of a surrounding ocean of 
impurity, verdant spots in the midst of an arid and burning des- 
ert of appetite and passion, innocence in unseemly and shock- 
ing vicinity to the most shameless corruption, purity by the 
very verge of moral putrescency, the rose expanding its leaves 
by the side of the frozen avalanche of a once virtuous character ! 

In and around the theater, there are places where thousands 
of dollars are expended for intoxicating drinks. ‘The bars in 
these places are rented, we understand, for $75 or $100 per 
week. ‘The amount of strong drink sold must consequently | 
immense, in order to enable the lessee to pay this rent, and make 
his profit. Add to this the poison sold in the stalls and cellars, 
which crowd the vicinity of the theater, and our readers may 
form some estimate of the dissipation and drunkenness produced 
in the abodes and dens of wickedness. Here the finishing 
stroke is given to the work of moral ruin. What the exciting 
tragedy and the corrupting comedy began, the poison of the bai 
easily completes. The vulgarity of the pit becomes yet more 
vulgar. ‘The virtue that merely blushes in the boxes, here 
sickens and dies. "The fiercer and hitherto slumbering deprav- 
ity of the heart, roused by the exciting scenes of the stage, and 
goaded to mi idness by the poisonous draughts of the bar, starts 
up in wild and terrific developments, laughs at the restraints of 
virtue, and sets at defiance all ideas of modesty, and even o! 
common decency. 
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These refreshment-rooms and lofty tiers of seats are not mere 
excrescences of the theater,—they are an essential part of it. 
Few of the theaters, we might almost say none of them, can 
exist without them. Remove all the stimulants of the passions, 
put away all incentives to vice, and the attractions of the thea- 
ter are gone. Withdraw these, and its doors will be closed. 
Licentiousness will seek for some other place more congenial to 
its taste. ‘This is not empty assertion, as some may possibly 
be at first disposed to think. We appeal to facts. Not long 
since, the friends of morality in Boston presented a memorial to 
the mayor and alderme nn of that city respecting the theater, in 
which they say, “ten thousand dollars are annually exp ended, 
chiefly for intoxicating draughts, and where a greater part of 
this sum is expended by minors in the society of wanton and 
abandoned women! Surely it cannot be generally known, 
what misery has been thence diffused through families, and 
how cruelly the honorable hopes of families have been blasted 
forever.” 

[n a report made by a committee of one of the royal theaters 
in London, it is stated, “that, when a proposition was made to 
exclude females of loose character from the house, in compli- 
ance with the wishes of many, who, in consequence of such 
persons being admitted, were compelled to withdraw their sup- 
port, the measure was overruled, under the conviction, that, if 
adopted, the institution could not be supported!’ We will bring 
forward one witness more. <A writer in the Dramatic Reposi- 
tory, published in the city of New York, who signs himself, 
‘“ Neither a libertine nor a fanatic,” says, “‘ Until lately, the the- 
ater in this city has, as I believe, been conducted with as much 
regard to decency and public purity as possible, [that is, we sup- 
pose, for any theater to be conducted.| ‘The managers have 
been contented with those who came voluntarily, and paid their 
money freely. T'raps to allure the low, the debased, and the 
most profligate, are new modes, now resorted to for filling their 
treasury. A practice has been commenced, which bids fair to 
produce more real and frightfully injurious results to the morals 
of youth, than the brains of the righteous over-much ever ima- 
gined. ree admissions are dispensed to the public courtesans 
of the city, in order that their vile paramours may be induced 
to follow them, and that, in this way, the receipts of the house, 
and the profits of the bar, may be increased.”* We make no 








This declaration was made a few years since. Whether the practice has 
been abandoned or not, we are unable to say. The presence, however, of such 
haracters now at the theater, shows, that it is no losing concern to either. 
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comments upon these facts. They need none. ‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” Here are the fruits of the theater, the 
destruction of natural sensibility, the debasement of the intel- 
lect, and the deep moral blight thus brought upon the heart. 
These are the genuine fruits of the theater,—fruits which it 
will produce any where, and every where. Place the theater 
in any part of any city, and this work of ruin will begin. Plant 
this Bohon Upas of wickedness where we may,—in any soil,— 
and its atmosphere will be deadly to virtue ; the birds of the air, 

that prey upon character, will come and lodge in the branches 
thereof. Yes, the moment the corner-stone is laid, and a new 
playhouse begins to arise, every hovel, and stall, and cellar, in 
which appetite may feast itself, or passion accomplish its pur- 
pose, doubles, and triples, and quadruples its former rent. ‘The 
streets and lanes leading to every haunt of infamy, resounds 
nightly with the wheels passing to and fro from the theater, and 
the cries of a mother’s agony and a sister’s grief, over a ruined 
son,—a profligate brother,—rises in unavailing sorrow towards 
pity ing heaven.* 

The influence of the theater is bad, and only bad. Hence 
every thing which savors of virtue condemns it. Patriotism 
condemns it ; not that mushroom patriotism of the present day ; 
not that sickly, pliant and unprincipled thing, which has risen 
up among us, and called itself patriotism. We speak of that 
enlightened and virtuous love of country, which shone in the fa- 
thers of the revolution—which glowed in the bosom of Wash- 
ington, and the glorious circle of hearts around him. ‘The pat- 
riotism, Wwe mean, that looked with proud complacency upon 
incorruptible integrity, lofty sentiment, and hardy enterprise, as 
the true greatness of a people; that regarded true religion and 
sound morals, as the only true foundation of public liberty and 
private happiness, that linked a nation’s virtue and freedom 
inseparably together. 

The venerable men to whom we have alluded, “regarding 
idleness, dissipation, and general depravity of nls and 
manners, as the destruction of a free government, earnestly 
recommended. to the several states to take the most effectual 
measures FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS.’ 
Well might patriotism thus lift up her voice against the theater. 
For well did she remember how it had unnerved the arm, and 


And yet, when the corner-stone of the Bowery theater in New York w: 
laid a second time, a distinguished individual of that city had the hi udihood to 
pronounce, in the presence of thousands, the playhouse to be the school of mor- 
als 
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quenched the fire of patriotic feeling in the bosom of the Greek ; 
how it had quelled every fear, enfeebled every energy, frustrated 
every noble purpose, and finally opened the gates of Athens to 
the sweeping conqueror of Macedon ! 

Heathenism, as low as it is in moral feeling, condemns the 
theater. Plato denounces it as dangerous to morality. Aristotle 
thinks, that young people ought never to see comedies acted. 
Ovid advises Augustus to suppress this kind of amusement, as 
being a grand source of corruption. Julian, the apostate from 
christianity, speaks of theaters and play actors as so many cor- 
ruptors of men. The infidel Rousseau, when it was proposed 
to establish a theater in Geneva, wrote against the project with 
much force and zeal, declaring that no friend of virtue could 
approve it. 

Here then is the theater, condemned alike by the nature of 
man, by patriotism, by heathenism, and even by infidelity it- 
self. Let no one speak in abate ment of these condemning 
voices, of a pure theater. There is no such thing on the face 
of this earth. ‘There never has been, and there never can be. 
The theater cannot be reformed. We should just as soon think 
of reforming the devil himself. Its reformation will be its an- 
nihilation. Its whole history is a history of corruption. In all 
periods of its existence it has been the nursing mother of abom- 
inations, and as such, repulsive to virtue, and attractive to vice. 

Degeneracy is its natural tendency. By one trespass upon 
decency, it prepares the way for another. Novelty is the ruling 
law of pleasure, and the only novelty of a licentious stage, is in 
newer designs of corruption ; in one and another startling breach 
upon public propriety. Hence it is constantly putting out its 
feelers, and trying the moral pulse of the community, in order 
to ascertain how much of increased indecency the patient will 
bear. Some of our readers may accordingly remember the 

“bold experiment,” which the managers of the Bower y theater 
in New York, a few years since, made—not upon the rabble 
in the pit, for they can always be sure of their approbation— 
but upon the manly virtue of young men, and the shrinking 
delicacy of young women, in the boxes. They introduced 
Madame Hutin upon their boards—the shameles screature of a 
shameless French stage. 'They had a splendid house, and im- 
agined the experiment would be complete. But it was not 
quite so. The slight tinge of modesty on the cheek of youth, 
the drooping heads of ladies, bespoke a greater amount of re- 
maining purity than they had supposed still to reside in the 


bosoms of their audience. ‘The mistake, however, was promptly 
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corrected. ‘They added a few fig-leaves more to the apron of 
their hireling favorite, and complacency was restored. ‘They 
compounded the matter with their more sensitive auditors. An 
inch of dress was added for an ell of modesty surrendered ; an 
ounce of prejudice was humored, for a ton of indecency for- 
given ; vice promised to move less wantonly, and virtue agreed 
to smile! ‘Thus all was soon righted, and the shameless nudity 
of the Parisian stage was acted out before an American audi- 
ence! Oh, if we have ever felt a sinking of soul within us— 
if we have ever given away to despondency in regard to the 
perpetuity of our free institutions,—it was when American vir- 
tue stooped to this!| Why, we should rather have supposed 
she would have risen- in the strength of her indignation, and 
insulted majesty, and hurled the hated creature from our shores, 
back to the polluted soil, whence she came! But no; all was 
tame submission. No wonder, surely, that the flames of the 
devouring element have thrice swept through that edifice, and 
that its walls are now desolate, and are left to rot under the 
winds and rains of heaven! 

But where are we to stop in the descending scale of morals? 
The corrupting influence of which we complain is increasing 
in our land. We look around us and see, in all our large cities, 
this mystery of iniquity at work. Every thing is done, that 
can well be done, to allure the thoughtless and the unwary into 
these whirlpools of vice. Every thing which can captivate the 

ear, or delight the eye, or please a vitiated fancy, is eagerly 
seized upon, and held up for this inglorious purpose. Within 
are snares. Without are temptations. Pictorial representations 
are posted up at every corner of the streets, inviting and allur- 
ing people to the theater ; and a profligate and venal press teems 
with eulogiums upon the actors and the actresses, upon the 
scenery and the play. 

Our hearts bleed within us, when we think of the youth who 
are thus enticed away from the path of virtue ; youth who have 
lett the homes of punty and love; the hearts that will cease to 
feel for them only when they cease to beat. Their eye rests 
upon one of these representations—one of these bloated para- 
graphs—curiosity is excited—the secret purpose is formed ; and 
they begin their career of crime, by pilfering from their employ- 
ers the means of accomplishing their determination of attending 
the theater. ‘Thus the work of ruin commences. ‘The warm 
glow of innocence ceases ; the keen sensibility of youth dies 
away; shade after shade in deepening gloom, descends upon 
their character, until virtue is extinct. Like the loadstone in 
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Eastern fable, which drew the nails out of the luckless ships 
that approached it, the theater thus draws away one principle 
after another, by which character is held together, until it falls 
to pieces, a useless wreck. 

Oh, if the curse of God came upon Jeroboam because he 
made Israel to sin; if the wrath of heaven was poured out 
without mixture upon the mystical Babylon of the Apocalypse, 
because she corrupted the earth with her wickedness, what 
must be the doom of those, who established, and support, and 
countenance, the theater—the fountain of corruption—the play 
house of the devil! On them rests the responsibility of this 
great evil. Let then the advocate of the theater come forward 
and take one of the graduates of this school of morals ; one of 
these ruined young men, of whom we have spoken, and return 
him to the home of virtue, which he has left. Let him take 
that youth, and present him to the family circle, as the indi- 
vidual who first enticed him to the playhouse. Let him, as 
such, “meet the father’s brow of burning indignation, the 
mother’s lip of quivering anguish,” the sister’s eye bursting 
with grief. Let him—but we will not complete the picture, 
for he has not nerve enough to go through with such a farce. 
He has not hardihood enough thus to insult the blasted hopes 
of parental love. He has not the moral courage to meet thus 
the withering scorn, the anathema maranatha of virtue. 

Upon what principle, then, we ask in conclusion, can a man 
justify his attendance upon, or his countenance of, an institu- 
tion which affects man injuriously in all the variety of his being, 
as social, intellectual and moral ; one which pours its unceasing 
tide of ruin over this land? One which inflames the passions, 
and subverts all the moral principles of men? How can he do 
it, as a man—as the friend of man ? How can he withany claim 
to benevolence, approve that which saps the very foundation of 
virtue, introduces universal idleness, profligacy, and ruin ; which 
swallows up time, and money and character; yea, every thing 
that is dear to the heart of virtue. How can he sanction what 
patriotism condemns? What must be the moral dimness of that 
eye, which can see propriety and beauty, where heathenism, low, 
degraded heathe nism, can see nothing but evil and deformity 1 

But most of all, we ask, upon what principle can a delic: 
lady visit the theater? Man’s moral constitution is made o 
coarser materials, of ‘ firmer stuff,” than that of woman. His 
virtue is of a rougher cast, of a stronger fiber, and yet it withers 
and dies in the atmosphere of the theater. What then must be 
its influence on the tender and delicate nature of female virtue ? 
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—virtue which complains at the slightest breath of wrong— 
which shrinks back, like the sensitive plant, from the least 
touch of rudeness? Can her mind, thus delicately framed— 
thus nicely attuned to the sweet harmonies of virtue, listen to 
the polluting comedy, or behold the absorbing and corrupting 
tragedy, with impunity? Can pride, ambition, and revenge ; 
can malice, seduction, and murder, act out their hellish purpose 
before her eyes—can she be agitated by these materials of the 
tragedy, under the imposing scenes of the theater, the music, 
the action, and the oratory of the stage, without receiving an 
injury? Can she open her ear to unblushing obscenity, or fix 
her eye upon disgusting nudity, without receiving a moral 
blight upon the holy sympathies of her nature? Can she go 
where sensuality reigns; where virtue is treated with open 
scorn, or covert contempt; where christianity is ridiculed ; 
where the bible is caricatured, and where the Savior of the 
world is crucified afresh, and put to an open shame ? Can wo- 
man do this without injury to her moral nature? No; she can 
never behold such things without a blush, or take pleasure in 
them without deep self-degradation. 





Art. V.—A Tate or THE Hucuvenorts. 


A Tale of the Huguenots, or Memoirs of a French Refugee 
Family. Translated and compiled from the original manu- 
scripts of James Fontaine, by one of his descendants. With 
an Introduction, by F. L. Hawks, D. D. New York: John 
S. Taylor. 1838. 


Tis is a faithful record of the perils, toils, sufferings, es- 
capes, and various adventures of a devoted servant of Christ,— 
one of those, who, in the bitter days of persecution, ‘ took joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods,’ and hazarded their lives for 
their steadfast adherence to the precious gospel. History has 
chronicled, in letters of blood, the name of the Huguenots of 
France, as among the most zealous assertors of religious liberty ; 
and it requires no aid of fiction to throw an interest around the 
heroism and fortitude with which they dared and endured the 
assaults of enraged power. ‘Treachery circumvented them, 
when their foes could not overcome them in the fair field of bat- 
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tle; but France lost some of her best and noblest sons, when 
the edicts for their slaughter and expatriation were issued. The 
Condes and Colignys, and names of scarcely inferior note, though 
less known, were more than a match for the Montmorencys and 
Guises, their Catholic adversaries; but they trusted too impli- 
citly to the word of a king,—the infamous Charles IX ,—and too 
late, amid the horrors of St. Bartholomew’s day, they learned, 
that their monarch was as treacherous as he was weak and big- 
oted. 

They left the land which was not worthy of them, and Eng- 
land, which opened her arms to receive them, profited richly 
by the infatuation which led the bloody Charles, and his impe- 
rious mother Catharine de Medici, as also the proud and volup- 
tuous Louis XIV, to decree their persecution. Deeply imbued 
with religious feeling, acquainted with the arts of manufacture, 
and industrious in their habits, they added their inventive ge- 
nius and their steady enterprise to the means of their adopted 
country’s advancement: so that, with their introduction into it 
may be said to have commenced almost a new era in her com- 
mercial history. Instead of being obliged to go abroad for her 
merchandise and wares, she sent out the products of the skill 
of her artisans, competing at once with the old and long-estab- 
lished manufactures of her neighbors across the channel. God 
thus rewarded her for her charity to the oppressed, and proved, 
that it was self-blessing even with temporal benefits, as well as 
blessing others. 

No one can read the history of those times without a deep 
conviction, that a crooked policy will sooner or later meet its 
retribution ; and, that the promises of a faithful Creator will not 
fail of their accomplishment. 

The work before us, as the title-page shows, is taken from 
the manuscripts of the ancestor of numerous descendants in the 
United States. It is prefaced by a short introduction and ac- 
companied with explanatory notes from the Rev. Dr. Hawks, 
and is dedicated to the two thousand descendants of the man 
whose fortunes it describes. 

Born of a noble stock—for one of his ancestors was a noble- 
man and held a post of some distinction near the king,—James 
Fontaine seems to have inherited not a little of the high spirit 
of his sires ; and though a Huguenot preacher, he was fe arless 
in the very face of his persecutors. His early history is identi- 
fied with that of his religious teacher, a brother-in-law, who 
was imprisoned and otherwise persecuted by the papists, till he 
finally left France. His own brother, also, the minister of his 
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father’s parish, was seized by a lettre de cachet, and confined in 
the castle of Oleron. In this state of things he felt called upon, 
so far as was possible, to make up to his neighbors the loss they 
had suffered in the removal of their loved pastor. Acoordingly 
he invited them to join him in his family devotions; and 
numbers—sometimes one hundred and fifty—joyfully availed 
themselves of the privilege. This was at first daily, but on 
consideration, he recommended them not to come more than 
two or three times in a week, and then families by turns. For 
a time this christian society was suffered to proceed without in- 
terruption. But the enemies of the Huguenots were soon 
aroused ; they were unwilling to permit to the poor brethren so 
much enjoyment. The spirit of persecuting zeal was abroad. 
On Palm Sunday, 1684, the neighbors, assembling at Mr. Fon- 
taine’s house, and not finding him, they withdrew to a grove 
near by, and one of their number, a mason by trade, officiated 
as their pastor. Soon the number amounted to a thousand. 
An attorney who had abjured his faith, and hence peculiarly 
qualified for the bigot and persecutor, was on the watch; and 
though it was impossible for him, at the distance he was from 
the place, and the lateness of the hour, to recognize individuals, 
yet he made out a list of sixty persons, and on his deposition 
warrants were issued. 'The poor mason was caught and terri- 
fied into an abjuration, of which he afterwards bitterly repented. 
With the boldness of a martyr, James Fontaine immediately 
Waited on the magistrate, who denied the issuing of any war- 
rant against him. On his return home, aware that the appre- 
hension was only delayed, he made his preparations for his im- 
prisonment. Accordingly, he was soon escorted to the prison, 
amid the mingled exhibitions of feeling on the part of the 
crowd through which he passed ; for while “ some clapped their 
hands, jumped for joy, and cried out in loud tones, ‘Hang 
them! hang them!’ the others stood aloof and wept.” Having 
obtained permission of the jailor to pray aloud night and morn- 
ing, he was thus enabled to afford spiritual consolation to others, 
his fellow persecuted. ‘The poor country people were now daily 
brought in, and notwithstanding the eflorts of the papists to se- 
duce them, they still continued firm in the faith of the pre- 
cious gospel of Christ. ‘The examination of Mr. Fontaine, 
which soon took place, is a curious specimen of papist intoler- 
ance and wickedness. 'The charges preferred against him by 
the king’s solicitor were, that he had taught in prison and pre- 
vented his “ companions from changing their religion; that he 
had given offense to the catholics who were in prison ; and that 
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he had interrupted the priest in the celebration of divine wor- 
ship.” ‘These were attempted to be supported, in part, on the 
evidences of two men who had waylaid a neighbor and murder- 
ed him and mangled his limbs, for which crime they were after- 
wards broken on the wheel. 'Their tender consciences, it seems, 
had been greatly hurt, by having the name of God heretically 
pronounced in their hearing. In the final trial, the only witness 
who appeared against him on one charge, was the miserable 
pettifogger by whom the charge was originally instituted. On 
his cross-examination, this witness, though himself a lawyer, 
contradicted himself, and instead of being able to say positively, 
that he saw Mr. Fontaine, as charged; he could only reply, 
“At any rate [ thought it was you.” Similar was the fate of 
other charges : 


ee Ki 


he first blow avoided; you shall now see how I got clear of the 
dreadful accusation of having prayed to my God in prison. The two 
witnesses afterwards broken on the wheel were first examined. One 
of them had been brought up a Protestant, and all he could remember 
hearing me say was “Our father who art in heaven.” ‘The second 
could not remember even as much as that. ‘The gaoler was the third 
witness, and his accusation being that I had prevented the recantation 
of the people. I enquired of him whether he had heard me speak to 
them about religion. 

“No,” said he. 

“Did I even call them to prayers ?” 

ce No.” 

I asked no more of him. 

The fourth witness was the gaoler’s wife, and she was expected to 
prove that I had interrupted the priest in celebrating mass. She had 
some talent and was a great bigot, therefore some little dexterity was 
required in dealing with her. 

You must bear in mind that the chapel was separated from the main 
body of the prison by a little court, and also that it was on the ground 
floor, and the common room of the prison was in a second story, and I 
prayed in the corner of that room most remote from the chapel, and with 
my back towards it, and in a subdued tone of voice, only just loud 
enough to be audible to those around me. It would indeed have re- 
quired lungs much stronger than mine to have made myself heard in 
the chapel; the President well knew that it was an impossibility; and 
if there were no other evidence of the falsity of the accusation, the non- 
appearance of the Priest, (said to have been disturbed,) as a witness, 
would have been sufficient. 

When the gaoler’s wife came forward, I complained to her of the 
injustice of the preceding witnesses, and said, that I was sure a devout 
woman, such as she was, could not have been shocked to see poor peo- 
ple, for whom punishment was in store, humbling themselves before 
their God, and that as all my expressions were taken from the Holy 
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Scriptures, they could not have given offense to a good Christian like 
her. She replied that my words had not given her offense. 

That was written. 

“* However,” said I, “ you had a much better opportunity of hearing 
me than any other of the witnesses; do not you remember passing 
close by my feet one morning when I was praying, as you went from 
one room to the other ?” 

She said she remembered it well. 

I had that written, almost in spite of the President, who considered 
it so useless a question. After a few unimportant queries, [ asked her 
if she ever heard me call any one to prayer. 

“No,” she said, “ but as soon as they see you kneel down, they run 
like wild fire. 

I then asked, if she ever heard me forbid these people to change their 
religion. 

—_ 

These answers were written. 

I then inquired whether she was able to remember a sermon she 
heard from one of the preachers of her own religion. She was piqued 
that I should have doubt on the subject, and answered most unhesita- 
tingly, that she could remember it. 

I did not require that to be written, but with humble apology, I beg- 
ged she would do me the favor to repeat to the President any passages 
she could remember of my prayers, because I was persuaded that he 
would esteem me for them, rather than wish me evil. 

She was abashed at acknowledging any deficiency in the memory of 
which she had just now boasted, and said, she could not oblige me be- 
cause [ always spoke in so low a tone that she could not hear what I 
said. 

That was written, and I was satisfied. 

We both signed the confrontation or rather refutation of the accusa- 
tion. ‘The witnesses having all contradicted themselves, I told the 
President that instead of sending me to a worse prison, I had a right to 
expect that he would enlarge me. 

The king’s advocate answered, accusing me in an indignant tone of 
having caused illegal assemblies in the prison. 

I answered pleasantly enough that he was wrong in imputing the 
crime to me, the Grand Provost and his Archers had to answer for that, 
and I could assure him that if he would open the prison, [ would dis- 
perse the assembly. 

‘‘ It is no jesting matter,” said he, “ you have prevented the conver- 
sion of these poor people.”’ 

I then spoke with more seriousness, and said “ you must perceive by 
the confrontation that you are mistaken; but for the sake of argument, 
suppose it to be otherwise ; [ look upon the conversion of the soul as ex- 
clusively the work of the Holy Spirit of God, and that perseverance in 
our religion cannot be attributed to any mere man, but rather to Him 
who tries the hearts and the reins, and strengthens whom he pleases.” 
“I am ashamed,” said I, “‘to plead before Christians as Christians 
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formerly pleaded before Pagans; and now just imagine yourself in the 
situation of one of us. What would you think of a religion which 
should impute it to you as a crime, that you had prayed to God out of 
the deep gulf of your affliction? Would you be disposed to embrace 
such a religion?’ pp. 63—67. 


Notwithstanding his innocence, therefore, he was driven 
away to prison, a worse abode than his former one. Another 
trial awaited him here, and, as in all cases of persecution, he was 
found guilty, sentenced to pay a fine, and declared forever in- 
capable of exercising any function of the holy ministry. He 
appealed to the parliament, where he obtained a decision in his 
favor reversing the sentence. Difficulties, however, were con- 
tinually interposed, so that it was not till after great efforts, that 
he received the deed which set him at full liberty. Nor was his 
restored condition long continued. ‘The next year the dragoons 
made their appearance, and the well known cruelties which are 
comprised in the term invented at that period—dragooning, 
were suffered by the poor protestants in all their extent. 

This was the age of Louis XIV, called the Great. Mr. Fon- 
taine was again the object of unwearied persecution. He thus 
relates the story of his hard lot : 


‘I left my house at midnight never to return to it, with my valet, 
and a horse for each of us, and a portmanteau. I was well armed, and 
I resolved if I did encounter the dragoons, to sell my life as dearly as 
possible. My house was amply furnished, and I had removed nothing. 
Two hours after my departure, eighteen dragoons took possession of it 
and lived there until they had consumed or sold every thing they could 
lay hands upon, even to the locks and bolts of the doors. * * * 

Wherever I went I tried to do some good, strengthening those 
who were firm, and denouncing those who had fallen, trying to per- 
suade them to abjure their abjuration. It was distressing to see what 
numbers had made shipwreck of their faith. Many persons who had 
suffered persecution, lost all their property, and still did not yield to the 
tempter, fell victims at last to the evil counsels of false friends, who per- 
suaded them that God having ordered them to honor and obey the King, 
they broke his commandments by refusing to obey the King’s decrees; 
and thus they became idolatrous renegades, adoring that which they 
well knew to be nothing more than a morselof bread. I was so grieved 
at the extent of defection that I fell sick, lost my strength and spirits, and 
suffered much from bilious vomitings. I often encountered parties of 
soldiers, and so great was my depression that I should not have been 
sorry if they had attacked me, and life had become so burdensome, that 
{ would willingly have parted with mine, especially if I could in the 
struggle have despatched some of the ringleaders of the devil’s ar- 
mies.” pp. 99—102. 
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It was in this year, 1685, that the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes took place, and all was distress and flight. After having 
engaged a passage for England, together with some of his 
friends, they were almost on the point of being taken by their 
foes before they could reach the ship. ‘The account of their 
escape is interesting, both in its incidents and the manner of 
narration. 'The vessel had been detained at the custom-house, 
and they were informed by the captain, that their only hope of 
joining him, was to come out in boats, and he would lie by to 
receive them, as he was passing out to sea. ‘ Accordingly,” 
says Mr. Fontaine, 


‘Under cover of the night we passed by all the pinnaces that were 
keeping guard, and the fort of Oleron, without being discovered ; and 
at ten o’clock in the morning we dropped our anchor to wait for the 
ship. We had instructed our boatmen that if we were pursued they 
were immediately to run the boat ashore, abandon her, and then ‘ sauve 
qui peut.’ I was well armed, ready for such an emergency, because | 
could place no reliance upon my poor lame limb helping me in the 
hour of need, and I had resolved to defend myself to the last gasp, and 
never to be taken alive. I was not put to the trial, for God guided us 
in safety, and closed the eyes of our enemies 

We had agreed with the English Captain that when we saw him, we 
should make ourselves known by hoisting a sail and letting it fall three 
times, and he was to answer our signal by “lowering his mizzen-sail three 
times. About 3 o'clock in the afternoon we first ‘espied the vessel ; she 
had the official visitors and pilot still on board. On reaching the ex- 
treme point of the Isle of Oleron we saw her cast anchor, put out the 
visitors and pilot, take her boat on board, get under way, and sail to- 
wards us. We now felt a confidence that we had surmounted every 
difficulty, and expected in a very few minutes to be under full sail for 
England. Our joy was of short duration, a King’s Frigate came in 
sight, and gradually approached us; she was one of those vessels con- 
stantly employed on the coast to prevent Protestants leaving the king- 
dom, and all who were found were seized, and the men sent to the gal 
leys, the women to convents. No language can describe our conster- 
nation at this sudden change in our prospects ; a moment before, the cup 
of joy was at our lips, and now dashed to the ground. We were at thé 
distance of a cannon shot from the Frigate, and what must she think ol 
us; a little bit of a boat at anchor in a place which did not afford safe 
anchorage even for large shipping. She cast anchor, ordered the Eng- 
lish vessel to do the like, boarded her, and searched every nook and 
corner without finding any French Protestants except a ininister and 
his family, whose departure was authorized by law. What a blessing 
that we were not on board at this time! Had the F rigate been only one 
hour later in appearing we should all have been lost. After the search, 
the Englishman was ordered to sail immediately ; the wind was favora 
ble, and he could make no excuse, and we had the misery of seeing him 
leave us behind. 
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Our situation was dreadful; we were in perfect despair, and knew 
not what todo. ‘To remain where we were would infallibly excite sus- 
picion, and the Frigate would send to overhaul us. If we attempted 
to return to T remblade, the chances were a hundred to one against our 
succeeding, and to add to our dismay our poor boatman and his son 
(our whole crew) wept aloud, deploring their misery, for they having 
already abjured, knew well that nothing short of a halter awaited them if 
detected in the act of aiding Protestants to make their escape. ‘Through 
the whole course of my life prayer had been my constant resource in ev- 
ery difficulty, and I betook myself to it on this occasion as usual, and felt 
a persuasion that God would not suffer us to fall into the hands of his 
enemies and ours. 

All at once I thought of a feint which, thank God, proved successful, 
and effected our deliverance. Having considered that the wind was 
fair to Rochelle, and contrary to Tremblade, I said to the boatmen : 

“Cover us all up in the bottom of the boat with an old sail, then 
hoist your sail, and go right towards the Frigate, pretending to endeavor 
to gain T’remblade ; and if they should hail you from the Frigate, you 
must say you are from Rochelle, and going to Tremblade ; if they ask 
what you have on board ; say, nothing but ballast ; and it would be well 
that you and your son should counterfeit drunkenness, tumbling about 
in the boat, and then you can, as if by accident, let the ; sail fall three 
times, and so inform the English Captain who we are.” He deter- 
mined to abide by my counsel, and after covering us up, actually sailed 
within pistol shot of the Frigate. 

As I expected, she hailed him, and asked whence he came, whither 
he was going, and what he had on board. ‘To all which he replied as 
I had instructed him. 

“* And what made you cast anchor?” said they. 

“In hopes,” he said “‘that the wind would change and I might 
make ‘T'remblade, but it is still too strong for me.” 

Just then the son fell down in the boat and dropped the sail; his fa- 
ther left the helm, and instead of hoisting the sail at once, took a rope’s 
end and pretended to chastise him, the hard blows falling on the wood 
and making a great noise. The son cried out lustily, and the people in 
the Frigate threatened that if the father would not have more patience 
with his son, they would come and treat him in the same way. He 
excused himself, saying that his son was as drunk as a hog, and he or- 
dered him to hoist the sail a second time, and he resumed his station at 
the helm; the son let the sail fall as soon as he had raised it, and re- 
peated the same manceuvre a third time, and thus gave the English 
information of who we were. 

rom the Frigate they entreated our boatman not to think of ma- 
king for T remblade, that night was approaching and he would inevita- 
bly ‘be lost, but recommended him to return to Rochelle with the fair 
wind. This was exactly the advice we wished to receive. Our course 
was altered, the boat was put before the wind, and we bade them adieu 
very cordially. In the mean time, the English vessel had answered our 
signal, and was getting fairly out to sea, we dared not follow her be- 
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cause the Frigate remained at anchor ; but about twilight the boatmen 
said we must make the attempt before night, or we should be swallowed 
up by the waves. We had no sooner altered our course than we per- 
ceived the Frigate taking up her anchor and setting her sails; of course 
we thought we had been observed, and that she was going to pursue us, 
and we again turned towards Rochelle in great agony of mind. In- 
stant death would to any of us have been greatly preferable to capture. 
Knowing our own weakness and frailty, we feared persecution might 
destroy our constancy. A few minutes put an end to our anxiety, for 
we saw the [’rigate steering towards Rochefort ; so we again changed 
our course, the English vessel slackened her rate; we overtook her and 
were taken on board before the Frigate was out of sight. A day never 
to be forgotten by us, who effected our escape from enemies, who had 
not only power to kill the body, but have destroyed an infinite number 
of souls also. 

My dear wife and I have fully experienced the truth of that promise 
of our blessed Saviour, to give a hundred fold more even in this present 
life to those who leave all to follow him. We have never wanted for any 
thing, we have not only been supplied with necessaries, but comforts ; 
and oftentimes luxuries also. Certain it is that a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things that he possesseth, but in the enjoy- 
ment he has of them, and it is in this sense that | would be understood, 
when I say that we have received the hundred fold promised in the gos- 
pel; for we have had infinitely more joy and satisfaction in having lost 
our property for the glory of God, than they can have had who have 
taken possession of it." pp. L1O9—115. 


Henceforth the narrative is of his residence in England and 
Ireland. After some unsuccessful ventures in mercantile affairs, 
Mr. Fontaine removed from Barnstaple to Bridgewater. This 
was not, however, till after his marriage to a young French 
lady, who had come over to England in the same ship with 
himself, and to whorn he had been for some time attached. 
Previous to his leaving Barnstaple, and while residing with a 
Mr. Downe, who had proved himself a friend to the stranger, he 
experienced a different kind of persecution from any former one. 
Mr. Downe had a maiden sister who seems to have cast her 
eyes upon the young Huguenot, and to have made up her mind 
that nothing would be more feasible than for them to unite 
their fortunes for life. 'The plan as settled by herself was, for 
her to receive Mr. Fontaine for a husband, while her brother 
would very kindly relieve him of any anxiety as to his intended, 
by taking her himself to wife. Unfortunately, however, for the 
lady’s project, the two parties most interested, when consulted, 
were not willing to submit to such a transfer. Mr. Fontaine, 
perhaps somewhat inclined to « ‘:itle roguery, informed Mr. 
Downe, that he would bear the proposal to his intended. ‘This 
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brought on a melting scene. The lovers with true self-denial, 
professed their readiness not to stand in the way of each other’s 
good fortune, and the result was, that they determined to have 
the knot tied at once, so that they might be freed from all other 
addresses. ‘The brother seems to have acquiesced like a sensi- 
ble man, but the sister felt all the pangs of unrequited affection 
and wounded pride. During his residence in Bridgewater, Mr. 
Fontaine received some assistance from the fund at London for 

the relief of French refugees. 'This was accompanied, however, 
with an intimation, that a continuance of the charity must de- 
pend upon his sending a certificate to the committee of his union 
with the Episcopal church of England. Its doctrines he most 
readily embraced, but of its government Mr. Fontaine observes, 
“especially the point, so much insisted upon, of Episcopacy by 
divine right, seemed to me to have too strong a resemblance to 
popery.” Dr. Hawks in a note says, “It is not surprising, that 
a foreigner should confound the conscientious members of the 
Church of England with the disguised papists, who were so 
numerous in the days of Charles II, and James II, by whom the 
Calvinists were persecuted.” We cite this admission merely 
to say, that henceforth we hope there will be no more denials of 
the persecution of the Calvinists, the forefathers of New Eng- 
land, and that the praises of those “ disguised papists’” who 
then disgraced the miter will no more be sung, for we have the 
word for it, that there was persecution, and by such men, of no 
less an authority than the historiographer of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church of the United States. Mr. Fontaine found, that 
as a Presbyterian he could receive no relief. But we will let 
him tell his own story : 


‘I have another serious fault to find with the distributing Committee. 
The fund placed at their disposal arose from the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the whole English nation, and I believe the Nonconformists had 
been as liberal as the Episcopalians, and yet no one was relieved who 
did not hand in a certificate of his being a member of the Church of 
England, and surely this was unjust. 

At one time, ground down by poverty, my spirit was so humbled that 
I went to London to make a personal application to the Committee, and 
my friends advised me to call upon certain Deans and other high digni- 
taries who were the most influential members of the Committee. My 
garments were old and shabby, and I found it difficult to gain an en- 
trance to any of the great houses. The footman would leave me wait- 
ing a long time in the entry like a common beggar, and at last return 
to inform me that his Reverence was not then at leisure to see me. I 
would call again and again, till weary of opening the door, the servant, 
to avoid further importunity, would obtain for me the desired audience, 
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and accompanying me through divers richly furnished apartments, 
watching carefully lest I should steal some of the plate that was piled 
up on the sideboards, introduce me to the apartment where the Dean 
was sitting. He inquired what I wanted of him, not even asking the 
poor beggar to take a seat. 

In as few words as possible I told him my situation and sufferings, 
and was opening my papers, but he refused to read my testimonials; 
saying, the subject would come before the Committee. 

The necessities of those who were dearer to me than life so lowered 
my pride, that I made a round of such visits as these, but it was all in 
vain, the money was for Episcopalians only. 

Mr. Maureau, who held the office of secretary to the Committee, took 
up my cause very warmly. ‘‘ You wiil not,” said he, “ suffer so worthy 
a man to be reduced to extremity with his wife and two children, a man 
who has shown that he counted his life as nothing when the glory of 
God was in question, and who generously and voluntarily exposed him- 
self to uphold the faith of a number of poor country people. Perhaps 
there are not four ministers who have received the charity of the Com- 
mittee who have dene so much for the cause of true religion, as he 
has.” 

Ali this was to no purpose so long as I was a Presbyterian. “He is 
a young man,” said they, “let him get a situation as a servant, his wife 
can do the same, and we will take care of his children in the house we 
have hired for the purpose.” 

I was directed to go to the grand Almoner to receive an answer, and 
when he gave me the above, my eyes filled with tears, I felt indignant, 
and answered hastily, that he ought to have put himself in my situation, 
according to the commandment in the New Testament, before he un- 
dertook to give me such cruel advice. His wife happened to be present, 
and turning to her, I said, “‘ Madam, I sincerely pity you to be united 
to a man who can speak with so much indifference of separating hus- 
band and wife,” and (knowing they had no family) I added that I adored 
the wisdom of God who had not thought fit to give him children, seeing 
he felt itso easy a matter to part with them; but before I would place 
mine under his guardianship, and give up the spouse whom I regarded 
as one of the choicest blessings God had bestowed upon me, I would 
dig the ground all day as a common laborer, in order to share with them 
the bread that I had earned by the sweat of my brow. I had £3 given 
me, which I was told was the last I could expect to receive, and I re- 
turned home sadly cast down, having spent from £7 to £8 upon the 
necessary expenses of traveling and making this fruitless application. 

Some charitable Presbyterians, hearing of my distress, made a collec- 
tion for me in their congregation which was a great help. You may be 
sure my feelings were still more soured towards Episcopalians, and I felt 
convinced by bitter experience, that opposition and ill treatment, for dif 
ference of opinion, have a much greater tendency to widen the breach 
than to bring our opponents over to our way of thinking.’ pp. 130— 
133. 
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With great simplicity of heart Mr. Fontaine speaks of an ef- 
fort which he made, if possible, to recover some of his property 
left in France; for he says, that finding a stamped half-sheet 
among his papers, he sent it to an agent, after signing his own 
name at the foot, and requested him to fill it up as necessary 
with a sale or lease of his estate to some one, antedating it so as 
to appear to have been executed previous to his leaving France. 
The agent proved a rogue, for he did as he was directed, and 
then kept the property himself. In this disappointment Mr. 
Fontaine sees the hand of a kind providence, not merely pre- 
venting himself from profiting by an illegal act, but also not 
suffering any temptation to exist to draw away his descendants 
to France, or the Babylon, as he calls it, whence he had been 
withdrawn. His next removal was to Taunton, where he set 
about manufacturing of French light stuffs. His success here 
was so great, that he was summoned before the mayor of the 
place, to answer various accusations which were brought 
against him. The charges are a curious compound of ignorance 
and envy : 


‘When I appeared, they accused me of various misdemeanors. I 
was asharper, a Jack of all trades, against whom there was universal 
complaint. I had the wool combed. I dyed it myself, I had it spun 
and woven, I then retailed it in my shop. I sold all sorts of things ex- 
cept apothecaries’ drugs. ‘The grocers complained that I sold a better 
article retail, than they could buy wholesale. The dealers in tin and 
copper were ‘ready to shut up shop, and go to the Parish if I did not close 
mine. Those who dealt in brandy and vinegar set all day with their 
arms crossed, while we could scarcely measure fast enough. ‘The hat- 
ters could sell no more, since I sold the Caroline and French beaver 
hats. Stockings of St. Maixant destroyed the hosiers. ‘The drapers 
were idle all the time since I had introduced chamois leather dyed of 
all colors, a pair of breeches of which lasted as long as three pair made 
of cloth, and looked better. In short, they were obliged to pay govern- 
ment taxes and town rates, to which the stranger was not subjected and 
yet he pocketed all the profits; besides, he was a Jesuit in disguise, 
who said mass in his own house every Sunday ; as well in one word, as 
a thousand, he is a French dog, who takes the bread out of the mouths 
of the English. To hear them, you would have supposed I was as 


rich as a Jew.’ pp. 142, 143. 


On being questioned whether he had ever served an appren- 
ticeship, he vindicated himself with uncommon boldness and per- 
haps a little too much sarcasm, for knowing that the mayor had 
arisen from nothing by his own labor, he told the history of his 
own education, and the position he occupied as a minister of 
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the gospel, and a man of education in France, and then closed 
by saying : 

‘ Hitherto I had been thought worthy of the best company wherever 
I had been, but when I came to this town, I found that science without 
riches was regarded as a cloud without water, or a tree without fruit, in 
one word, a thing worthy of supreme contempt ; so much so, that if a 
poor ignorant wool comber or hawker, were to amass money, he would 
be honored by every body, and be looked upon as the first man in the 
town. I have therefore, gentlemen, renounced all speculative science, 
and have become a wool comber, and a dealer in pins and laces, hoping 
that I may one day attain wealth, and be also one of the first men in 
the town.’ p. 144. 


The Recorder, a more sensible man than the mayor, alluded 
to Mr. Fontaine’s misfortunes, his industry and prosperity, and 
how much better this was, than that he should become charge- 
able to the town by poverty, and recommended to them if they 
felt peculiarly desirous of his ceasing his occupation, they should 
raise for him an annuity which would enable him to resume 
his intellectual labors. It strikes us, that a similar answer 
might often be given to those parishioners who are in the habit 
of complaining of their minister for resorting to different honest 
modes of ekeing out a maintenance to which their stinted allow- 
ance has compelled him. After a feeling address to the court, 
the Recorder turned to Mr. F’. and said, “Go, there is no law 
that can disturb you ; I will answer for it. We return you thanks 
for the bread youearn. God bless you and your labor ;” to which 
he answered, ‘‘ May the Lord bless you also.” 'The appeal was 
not without its effect, for ‘the court resounded with thousands, 
‘God bless you, Mr. Fontaine.’” Notwithstanding that he 
was thus delivered from law proceedings, still he was exposed 
to many petty annoyances, and treated uncourteously by the 
envious mayor and his friends. ‘The revolution of 1688, and 
the accession of the Prince of Orange to the throne, soon fol- 
lowed, and again Mr. Fontaine was led to new enterprises of 
industry. His inventive genius found an object in imitating 
a species of cloth which was very salable. After a variety of 
attempts he succeeded, and began to reap the fruit of his labors. 
This induced competition, and when others were enabled to 
rival him, he proceeded to renewed exertions and corresponding 
improvements. ‘The account which he gives of his processes, 
is both interesting and instructive ; and when we think of the 
present modes of operation, it shows how great have been the 
advances in the arts and sciences, and how wonderful are the 
improvements in the economy of manufactures. It is from 
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such humble efforts, that the proud preéminence of England 
and the United States had their rise. 

We cannot follow out in detail the fortunes of the French 
Refugee. He removed to Cork, in Ireland, and became the 
pastor of a Fvench protestant church, but after a season of great 
happiness, he was under the sorrowful necessity of breaking up 
there, on account of some dissensions which arose in the 
church. Mr, Fontaine seems to have been a close practical 
preacher, and one of his hearers, a member of the church, felt a 
discourse as it were saying to him, “’T'hou art the man,” and 
set himself to create difliculty. ‘The pastor, unwilling to re- 
main, left the place and took up his abode at a place called 
Bearhaven, where he engaged in the fishing trade. Here, how- 
ever, he was unfortunate, and sustained heavy losses; and to 
crown all, the house or fort in which he and his family were, 
was attacked by a French privateer. ‘The first time, after a 
most gallant defense, the enemy retreated, but in the last, not- 
withstanding a vigorous onset by himself and his wife and 
children, he was forced to surrender. He was wounded in the 
fight by the bursting of his own piece, and when, after an 
unwonted assault, a breach was finally entered, and capitula- 
tion made, the scene must almost have bordered on the ludicrous ; 
since the whole garrison, as mustered, showed only five youths 
and four cowherds, and his wife—for he himself was disabled— 
the commander. ‘The prisoners were plundered of their pro- 
perty, and two boys and twe servants were carried away, con- 
trary to the terms of surrender. He, too, was carried to the 
privateer, where his ransom was fixed at £100 sterling. His 
warlike spirit breaks out, while relating this part of his history, 
in a tone too earnest for the peace-men of the present day,— 
but he certainly deserved credit for his valor, and he was res- 
pected accordingly. Leaving his son as a hostage, he rode 
over to Kinsale and gave information to the magistrate of his 
treatment, who immediately retaliated by putting in irons a 
number of French prisoners. 

‘The remainder of Mr. Fontaine’s history contained no very 
striking incident. He took up his residence in Dublin, where 
he received an award of damages from the grand jury, which 
enabled him to open a school, to live comfortably, and educate 
his children. 'Three of his sons, in process of time, emigrated 
to Virginia, though they all did not remain there. ‘The narra- 
tive before us was prepared in the year 1722, for the benefit of 
his children and their descendants—to impress upon them the 
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importance of trusting in the good providence of God, and that 
it might be a bond of union among their descendants. 

We have dwelt upon it as a piece of Huguenot autobiogra- 
phy, and as developing the manner in which the French Ref- 
ugees were enabled to benefit their adopted country. It incul- 

cates a lesson of kindly charity towards those who flee from the 
hand of oppression and seek an asylum among us. It should 
impress us with a deeper sense of our privileges as a religious 
community. ‘The fires of persecution do not kindle and burn 
against us as they did in France against the ill-fated Hugue- 
nots. No system of dragooning comes to turn us from our 
dwellings, and with all the inventive genius of zealot cruelty, 
to mutilate our limbs and destroy our lives. We are not forced 
to expatriate ourselves, leaving our property, gained by arts of 
honest industry, to rapacious plunderers. We are not thrown 
upon the charity of a foreign shore, to undergo a stranger’s 
privations and a stranger’s sorrows. Yet amid those storms 
and beatings of the tempest, they nursed a spirit of piety of a 
sturdy growth—the plant became hardier to endure and stronger 
to resist. We need in our day more of the same sterling, reso- 
lute devotedness in the place of much of that sentimentalism 
and time-serving profession, which is.too often found within 
the pale of the church of Christ. The spirit of liberty—the 
manly independence of character, which prompted to the open 
avowal of obligation to God, even in the face of threatening 
evils, has become tamed down and subject to the claims of ig- 
norance or corruption. ‘The heroism of moral principle is 
almost lost in a fool-hardy rashness on the one hand, or a tim- 
orous shrinking from duty on the other. Undoubtedly there 
were deficiencies, and important ones, in the characters of the 
martyr-spirits who stood up for their civil and religious liberty 
in former ages ; but it will be useful to study them, and imbibe 
a portion at least of their devotedness. It is on this account 
we esteem the publication of such a work serviceable. Every 
thing which lets open a window, through which to survey the 
past, may be turned to good account ; for the experience of 
former ages may teach us many a lesson. of good—how to di- 
rect our own affairs. 

We cannot, too, but notice the ways of providence in every 
item of personal or public history. ‘The ups and dewns of life, 
the revolutions and commotions of kingdoms, all have a voice 
to utter for our instruction. ‘The connection of true religion 
with the best interests of nations, is a fact established by all 
the records of the past. From the time that France drank 
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the blood of her martyrs for Christ, she degenerated and grew 
weaker, till but two centuries after she was compelled to gorge 
herself with her dead amid the excesses of the Revolution, to 
which the vices of her monarchs and nobles had directly conduc- 
ted her. It could not but be, that she who had raged with such 
fury against the people of God, should be left to experience what 
it was to be without God for a protector, since his providence 
will sooner or later redress the wrongs of his children. For half 
a century how has she been filled with blood and slaughter, 
her sons dragged from their paternal hearths and the pursuits 
of industry almost before they had passed their minority, to 
fall on the battle-fields, which helped but to satiate the ambi- 
tion of her despot; and finally armies of aliens from the ex- 
treme north, entering her capital and displaying their banners 
in the very scene of former exultation, while her ruler was 
an exile and nearly an outlaw! ‘This is the kingdom where 
were perpetrated the cool blooded massacres of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, where was signed the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes,—where fire and sword were let loose upon the unpro- 
tected Huguenots. Surely, God is a judge among the nations, 
and he has his means to bring a certain and dreadful retribu- 
tion upon the oppressors of his people! E'rom such examples 
may we learn our duty, and be wise in our own time, 


Art. VII.—NorpHEIMER’s HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language; by Isaac 
Norpuermer, Phil. Doct. Munich; Professor of Arabic, &c., 
in the University of the City of New York. In two vols. 
Vol. I. New Haven: 1838. pp. xxviii, and 280. 8vo. 


Au nature has a voice. Even matter, in every form, when 
interrogated by a smart percussion, gives an audible response, in- 
dicative at once of its existence, and of its internal organization. 
Animals, with conscious effort, express their feelings and their 
wants in monotonous sounds, which are yet intelligible to their 
own species. But man, on the high grade of free moral exist- 
ence, can, by a peculiar power, also express the whole extent 
and richness of his thoughts. 
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The voice here ascribed to lifeless matter is, properly speak- 
ing, merely sound. ‘The voice possessed by animals is imper- 
fect and inarticulate, consisting of vocalic sounds with some 
modulation. But the voice which belongs to man is not only 
modulated, so as to produce different vocalic sounds or vowels ; 
but also articulated, so as to form consonants. ‘T'his articulation 
is the peculiarity of human speech. By it are formed syllables, 
words, propositions, sentences, and in short the whole structure 
of language. 

Thus language in its origin is a radiation of the human mind, 
a product of the common human understanding. It belongs not 
to the individual, but to the race possessing the same attributes. 
To the oneness of the race are owing the unity of language, as 
well as of science generally, and the other great results of hu- 
man effort. 

Language, therefore, is not a matter of concert, nor is it de- 
pendent on the caprice of individuals; but, so far as the natu- 
ral is opposed to the artificial and arbitrary, it is a natural phe- 
nomenon. Developing itself after necessary laws, both in its 
form and spirit, and extending itself over the wide domain of 
human thought, it is a living and organic whole. 

It has hitherto been a defect of grammar, to be insensible to 
the life and sacredness of language. Grammarians have sup- 
posed language to be a work of human wisdom, a mass of words 
which man might call up and direct at pleasure. They have 
proceeded as if ignorant of its superhuman character. They 
have adopted this or that mode of declension and conjugation 
at pleasure, and forms which did not coincide with their rules, 
they have pronounced irregular. ‘They have thus denounced, 
in special languages, some of the most ancient and deeply 
grounded forms. Without considering, that grammar is merely 
the physiology of language, they have made the great mistake 
of supposing, that language must conform to their artificial 
rules. 

Life consists in the union of a spiritual principle with a bod- 
ily. Like color, it is elicited by the light of the spirit striking 
on the darkness of matter. So it is with language. Without 
the life-giving thought, the word would be an unmeaning 
sound ; without the body of sound, the thought would not 
make itself known to the ear. ‘This inner, spiritual principle, 
we call the logical ; the external, bodily principle, the acoustic 
or phonetic. 'The manner in which the two are united, exhib- 
its the genius of the language. 'T'o these two principles gram- 
mar should have constant reference, as well as to the spirit of 
the language thus exhibited. 
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Life usually extends itself out from a central point, as from 
the heart into the members, or from the kernel to the outer coat- 
ings. So with the vital principle of language. This may be 
easily represented to the mind by conceiving of a diagram, com- 
posed of concentric circles. 

The center would represent the root or kernel of the word. 
Compare, for example, the radical letters, bnd. 

The first concentric circle would represent radical words, or 
words formed from the root by mere vocal sounds, also, that spe- 

cies of inflection, which consists in the internal change of vow- 
els merely. Comp. verb bind and noun band from root bnd, 
also preterite bound, from present bind by inflection. 

The second concentric circle would include the derivation of 
words by suffixes and prefixes, and inflection in the same way. 
Comp. binder and unbind ; also bindeth and bands. 

The third concentric circle would include the composition of 
words, and inflection by particles and auxiliary words. Comp. 
bondman, he has bownd, to the band. 

The farther we depart from the center, the weaker is the vi- 
tal principle. After a word has undergone repeated changes, 
the force of the root is often lost in the feeling of the people 
that use it. Hence the radical letters are sometimes dropped. 
As in an aged oak, whose heart has decayed, the principle of life 
continues in the bark and extremities ; so in such words life 
continues in the periphery, after time has consumed the center. 

This explains to us, why the ancient languages, with their 
great richness of forms, so far exceed the modern in simplicity 
and vital power. 

Since it has been discovered, that a language is a living or- 
ganic whole, and not an accidental assemblage of words, it has 
become a subject of intense interest with the learned, to exam- 
ine and describe the characteristics of each tongue, in order that 
it may be compared with every other. Hence has arisen, as it 
were, a new science, the physiognomic of language. ‘The ex- 
amination of single languages prepares the way, of course, for 
that of a whole family or class. 

We seize the occasion, which the publication of a learned, 
original and philosophic grammar of the Hebrew language, by 
Dr. Nordheimer, presents us, for taking a general survey of She- 
mitism, or of th: it class of languages to which the Hebrew be- 
longs. 

In doing this, we think we shall pay our highest respect to the 
worthy author, and at the same time exhibit some new views 
of the relation of the Shemitish languages to the other Indo- 
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European, by which they are surrounded. The time has now 
arrived for subjecting the Shemitish languages to a philosophic 
examination, for vindicating their true character, and for bring- 
ing them forward from the insulated station to which they have 
been banished by many of the leading philologists in Europe. 

It seems necessary to make some general remarks, before we 
proceed to our main object. 

The Shemitish family of languages belong, in our view, to 
the Indo-European stock; although they differ from the other 
families of this stock more than they generally differ from each 
other. 

These languages are called Shemitish, because the leading 
nations who spoke them were descended from Shem; while the 
nations who spoke the other languages of this stock were de- 
scended from Japheth. 

This family of languages extended in ancient times from Ar- 
menia and Asia Minor to the Indian Ocean, and from the Medi- 
terranean to the Tigris. It embraced, of course, people of very 
different habits and degrees of culture, and has been the cradle 
of three religions, the Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan. 

Shemitism has remained substantially the same for four thou- 
sand years. Its influence, through the Bible and the Talmud, 
the Koran and the Sunna, now pervades a large proportion of 
the world. 

The Arabians were the first who labored on Shemitish gram- 
mar, and much of their technical language has descended to the 
present times. 

The Shemitish family is divided into three branches : 


I. Aramean branch, 


1. East-Aramean, otherwise called Jewish Aramean, or 
Chaldaic. 

2. West-Aramean, otherwise called Christian Aramean, 
or Syriac ; including Comagene, Maronite, and Nes- 
torian Syriac. 

Samaritan. 

Sabian. 

Palmyrene. 


ot bo 


II. Canaanitish branch, 


1. Hebrew. 
2. Phenician and Punic. 
3. Modern Hebrew, including Talmudic and Rabbinic. 
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Arabic branch, 

1. Arabic. 

2. Kthiopic. 

3. Modern Arabic, including Moorish and Maltese. 
4. Modern Ethiopic and Amharic. 


We proceed now to the physiognomic of the Shemitish lan- 
sages, commencing with the topics of pure grammar, and those 
in their natural order. 


I. Phonology. 


By phonology we intend an account of the sounds vocal and 
consonantal, which are developed in any language. 

On the phonology of the Shemitish languages, we observe, 

1. That they have three original vowels, a, 7, uv. From these 
e and o are formed by composition, or rather commixtion. It is 
remarkable, that this circumstance which has long been familiar 
to the Shemitish grammarians, should now be the acknowledged 
fact in reference to all the Indo-E uropean languages. As we 
anticipate some objection to this statement of the nature and 
origin of the sounds, e and 0, we shall endeavor to fortify it by 
the following considerations : 

(1.) The Sanscrit, which is the oldest Indo- -European dialect, 
has distinct characters for the three short vowels, a a,1,%; and for 
the three long vowels, @,7,%; but for e, 0, it has no character 
whatever, and the vowel sounds é é, 6, arise from the meeting and 
mingling ‘of & with ¢ and w respectively ; as, namédam for na- 
ma idam ; purushdottama for purusha uttama, (the best man. ) 

(2.) The Greek language has only single characters for the 
sounds a, 7, wu, and of course does not distinguish the long and 
short ; while for e, 0, which were probably added later, it has 
two characters; as, &, 7; 0, o- 

(3.) The Latin é appears sometimes to have arisen from the 
mingling of a and 7; as, amémus, comp. Sanse. kamayéma for 
kamaya-ima. Comp. Claudius and Clodius ; plaustrum and 
plostrum. 

(4.) 'The Teutonic languages employ with a striking unifor- 
mity the vowels a, 7, u, to express the different tenses of the 
strongly inflected verb ; as, wand, wunden, wind ; while e, 0, 
are very rarely to be met with in the most ancient roots. The 
Runic alphabet has no sign for e. The short é and 6 are want- 
ing in Gothic. 

(5.) In the Shemitish dialects, the three original vowels, viz. 

, 2, u, are clearly distinguishable from the rest. There existed 
originally only three signs for them, x,*,1; and only three now 
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in Arabic. ‘The e, 0, arise from combining 7, u, with a prece- 
ding a; as, Arab. baina, Heb. bén; Arab. yaum, Heb. yom; 
Heb. suff. 6, for aku or au. See Hupfeld: Exerc. Atthiop. p. 
6 ff. 

(6.) In several modern dialects ai sounds like e; as Mod. 
Greek wovouis, French palais, Eng. claim, (comp. pale, pay. ) 
So au like 0; as French auwraz. 

(7.) Comp. Eng. Cesar, Lat. Cesar, Gr. Kaicag ; Gr. Gaiue, 
Ion. dou«; Teuton. haurn, Lat. cornu ; Germ. auch, Swed. och. 

(8.) According to Dr. James Rush, (in his Philosophy of the 
Human Voice, Ist ed. pp. 41, 61, 62.) the vanishing movement 
of e, (Eng. a,) is ¢, (Eng. e;) and of 0, is uw, (Eng. oo.) 

{t is a very remarkable and interesting circumstance, with 
regard to the principle which we are illustrating, that different 
minds, unknown to each other, and proce eding on entirely dif- 
ferent grounds, have been led to the same conclusion. For such 
we must regard the course of the Shemitish grammarians, as 
for example, Gesenius ; the comparative philologists, as Grimm 
and Bopp; and finally, Dr. Rush, while pursuing the English 
language physiologically. 

2. Shemitism in its oldest form abounds in gutturals. It is 
now clear, from the Celtic, Basque, and especially from the San- 
scrit, that this was the earliest state of the Indo-European lan- 


guages. ‘I'hese gutturals, however, are softened in some of the 
Shemitish dialects, which retain the characters, while they con- 
fuse the sounds. 

3. Syllables, almost without exception, begin with a conso- 
nant, or at least with an aspiration. This feature is exhibited 
in Sanscrit, and also in Greek, in reference to all initial sylla- 
bles. 


The oldest form of Shemitism, to wit, the Chaldaic and 
Syriac, is comparatively flat and hard. The numerous grades 
of sibilant sounds are a later addition. "There has been the same 
softening in the other Indo-European tongues. 


I. Huphony. 


The commutation of consonants of the same organ, which 
is so common in the Shemitish dialects, is found also in the va- 
rious dialects respectively of the Greek, ‘Teutonic, and Celtic 
languages. 

2. he omission of weak letters, and the passing of vowels 
into consonants and vice versa, belong also to the languages with 
which we are acquainted. 
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3. The euphonic changes of some consonants, as the aspi- 
rates, which are varied in construction, are analogous to simi- 
lar changes in the Sanscrit, Greek, and Celtic. 


Ill. Parts of Speech. 


1. The Shemites have had from the earliest times a definite 
article formed from the demonstrative pronoun, and in later 
times an indefinite article formed from the numeral for one. 
This accords with the Indo-European languages. 

2. Adjectives are often expressed by abstract nouns, or by 
periphrases. 

3. 'The numerals are for the most part substantives. The 
units from three to nine are masculine with a feminine termi- 
nation, and feminine with a masculine. 'The plurals of these 
units express the tens. 

4. The oblique cases of the pronouns are expressed by suf- 
fixes on verbs and nouns. 

5. The particles are less distinguishable from each other 
than in other languages. 


IV. Character of the Roots. 


It is exactly here, where the greatest difference has been 
supposed to exist between the Shemitish and the other Indo- 
European languages, that we find some most remarkable coinci- 


dences. 

1. The grand distinction which lies at the basis of modern 
comparative grammar, between the pronominal and interjec- 
tional elements on the one hand, and the verbal and nominal 
roots on the other, is found in full operation in the Shemitish 
languages. ‘This might easily be shown by comparative tables 
of interjections, of personal and correlative pronouns, and of 
numerals. 

2. The root consists of consonants only, and forms no word 
for the purpose of speech. ‘The meaning of the root is also 
that which is common to the noun and the verb, the mere germ 
of an idea, of course no noun or verb itself, nor forming any 
part of human speech. ‘This accords with the views of writers 
on general grammar, as deduced from the other Indo-European 
languages. 

3. The roots, or rather radical words, which are the first sec- 
tions of the trunk above the root, were originally monosylla- 
bic, as has been shown by Dr. Nordheimer. See his Hebr. Gram. 
p. 74. ‘This accords with the other Indo-European languages, 
in mnie of which harsh combinations of consonants often occur. 

‘ou. X, 75 
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Compare scand, a root common to the Sanscrit and Latin ; also 
waerstm, a root in Anglo-Saxon, (Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, p. 6.) 

4. There is an actual radical resemblance between the Shem- 
itish and other languages; (1.) in the interjections, which are 
formed onomatopoe tically ; (2.) in the personal pronouns, as 
has been ably shown by Dr. Nordheimer, p. 84 ff; (3.) in the 
other pronouns, as might easily be shown by a table of correla- 
tives properly made out; (4.) in the leading numerals, as has 
been long acknowledged ; and (5.) in many verbal and nomi- 
nal roots, whose coincidence can no longer be doubted. See 
Gesen. Lex. passim. 


V. Formation of Words. 


Internal inflection is made great use of in the Shemitish 
tongues in the formation of words. ‘The same seems to have 
been the case with the Indo-European tongues originally. 


VI. Composition. 


This is that for which the Sanscrit, Greek, and German lan- 
guages, are so highly celebrated. 

The Shemitish tongues are peculiarly marked in this particu- 
lar. While, on the one hand, they have a uniform system of 
prefixes and suflixes peculiar to themselves, they have no com- 
pound words in the full sense, like Greek and German com- 
pounds, except in proper names. ‘The close intimacy of the 
noun in the construct state with the following noun, seems to 
have rendered such compounds unnecessary. 


VU. Inflection. 


Under inflection are included those changes which a word un- 
dergoes in order to express the changeable relations which it 
sustains in connected discourse. ‘The form of a word which 
has as yet suffered no change from inflection, is called the pure 
form or ground-form. The modifications of a word which are 
employed to express relations, are called the signs or exponents 
of those relations. 

The relations of a word which are expressed by inflection, 
are those of number, gender, comparison, case, voice, mode, 
tense, and person. But by a more convenient classification, 
these are all included under declension, comparison, and conju- 
gation. 

Declension is very limited in the Shemitish dialects ; but so 
far as it goes, the correspondence with other languages is stri- 
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king. (1.) The most common exponent of the feminine gen- 
° 
der, viz. Heb. s., Chald. x-, Syr. | -, accords fully with the 


expression of the same gender in the other Indo-European lan- 
guages. See Quart. Christ. Spect., Vol. LX, p. 125. (2.) The 
other fe ‘minine termination n, w hich i is to be regarded as a hard- 
ening of , (see Nordh. He br. Gramm. p. 202.) answers also to 
the ¢ or d in forms like Sansc. bahuta, greatness, from bahu, 
creat; Gr. iodryc, equality, from ioos, equal; Lat. bonitas, Fr. 
bonté, goodness, from bonus, good ; Goth. daubitha, obduracy, 
from daubs, obdurate ; Old Ge rm. armida, Germ. armuth, pov- 
erty ; Old Germ. tiurida, Germ. zierde, ornament ; Eng. length, 
sloth, verity, gravity. (3.) The two Shemitish plural termina- 
tions o°~ (Chald. 7 ) and nj are probably the 2 and s, of so 
frequent occurrence in the Indo-European tongues. See Quart. 
Christ. Spect., Vol. IX, p. 417. (4.) The She mitish languages, 
properly speaking, have no case, the cases found in the learned 
Arabic being a deviation from the usual law of Shemitism. But 
the powers of the adnominal or genitive case correspond almost 
exactly to the use of the construct state; and of the adverbial 
cases, the nominative, vocative, and accusative, are expressed by 
collocation, and the other cases by prepositions, as is done in 
most of the modern languages of Europe. 

The comparison of adjectives is expressed by a _ periphrasis. 
The comparative is expressed by the simple form of the adjec- 
tive followed by a preposition signifying from, as in other lan- 
guages the comparative degree is followed by the ablative case, 
which originally denoted the place from which. ‘The super- 
lative is expressed by a particle signifying very, as in many other 
languages. 

The conjugation of verbs, notwithstanding its apparent dis- 
similitude, has something in common with other languages. 
(1.) The two leading tenses in the Shemitish languages proba- 
bly correspond to the two original absolute tenses in the other 
languages, to which the remaining or relative tenses were after- 
wards added. (2.) The two Shemitish tenses with the partici- 
ple show the same play of the leading vowels, as is found in 
Greek, Latin, German, and English; thus, 


Chald. pret. Aetal, fut. yiktul, partic. katel. 
Greek aor. &gagor, pret. TéTg0qa, pres. TeEGe, 
Lat. pres. frango, pret. freg. 

Germ. pret. band, partic. gebwnden, pres. bind. 
Eng. pret. swam, partic. swum, pres. swim. 
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(3.) The terminations of the persons are fragments of the pro- 
nouns, as in many other languages. 


VII. Syntaz. 


Higher grammar treats of words in connection. It includes 
syntax, or the doctrine concerning propositions, and versifica~ 
tion, or the doctrine concerning verse. 

Syntax treats of the nature of the proposition; of the con- 
cord or harmony of the parts which stand in the same relation ; 
of the government of the parts which stand in different rela- 
tions; of the collocation of the parts of the proposition; and 
also of the period or compound proposition. 

In respect to the syntax of the Shemitish dialects, I observe, 

1. The parts of the proposition are the same as in other lan- 
guages. ‘The substantive verb, or copula, however, is often 
omitted. It may be observed here, that the substantive verb is 
wanting in many of the North American Indian languages. 
Arch. Amer. II. 174. 

2. The concord is apparently very irregular. But much of 
this irregularity is removed by the adoption of two simple prin- 
ciples; (1.) the verb being placed before the subject is some- 
times put in the third person singular, as the nearest and leading 
form; (2.) the construction sometimes follows the sense, and 
not the letter. 

3. The government is reduced to very narrow limits, from 
the entire want of cases. ‘To this remark, however, the learned 
Arabic, which has three cases, forms an exception. 

4. 'The natural collocation of the parts of the proposition is 
as follows: first, the verb, with the subject implied ; then, the 
noun, explaining the subject implied in the verb ; and lastly, 
the object. Qualifying words follow the words which they 
qualify. Emphasis, however, requires a departure from the or- 
der here given, by putting the important or emphatic word 
first. 

4. The particles "wx and %> are prefixed to sentences or 
clauses, like articles to nouns, as are the corresponding particles 
in other languages, particularly the conjunction that in Eng- 
~” 

. Great simplicity reigns in the Shemitish languages. ‘This 
is owing partly to the imperfect development of the relative 
and of course the correlative pronouns and particles, and partly 
to the fewness of conjunctions which denote the internal rela- 
tions between sentences. 
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IX. Verstfication. 


Versification, or the external form of poetry, consists in the 
division of language into measured portions of sound, in addi- 
tion to the logical division of the same into propositions and 
words. 

1. Under this head we have to notice a peculiar form of po- 
etry, which is indigenous in the Shemitish languages, although 
it may be imitated in other tongues. I refer to the parallelism. 
This parallelism is now found in the oldest specimens of He- 
brew poetry, and without doubt existed originally in the other 
dialects, as may be iaferred from remaining specimens in Syriac 
and Samaritan. 

That this species of poetry has a peculiar external form, is 
evident at first sight from its symmetry, although rhetoricians 
have often failed to appreciate and describe it. 

The peculiarity of this poetry consists in its division into 
equal or nearly equal lines, in such a way, that the verse and 
sense shall be conterminous. As the poetic division coincides 
with the logical, Hebrew poetry does not require the aid of 
quantity, as in Sanscrit, Greek and Latin, nor of accent, as in 
most modern languages, in order to mark the lines or verses ; 
nor does it need quantity or accent to mark the strophes, as 
these are sufficiently distinguished by the parallelism of thought. 

The simplicity of this form of poetry gives it a high claim 
to antiquity, as has been happily illustrated by Dr. Nordheimer 
in his Hebr. Chrest. p. 83. So far as the verse and sense are 
conterminous, there is an approximation to it in the most an- 
cient Latin and Sanscrit poetry. 

2. Accented poetry is found in Arabic, Syriac, and modern 
Hebrew. Evidence, however, is not w anting, that in Arabic it 
was preceded by quantit: itive poetry. Hence the change from 
quantitative to accented poetry in the Shemitish dialects, has 
been analogous to that in modern Greek and in the modern La- 
tin languages. 

3. The Shemites do not want entirely the other external or- 
laments of poetry. 

(1.) Acrostic poetry is found in ancient Hebrew, in Syriac, 
Samaritan, and Sabian. It is also found in modern languages. 

(2.) Alliteration is found in ancient Hebrew; (see Gen. 49: 
19. Judg. 5:30. 14: 14. Cant. 1:3.) It is also found occa- 
sionally in ancient Greek and Latin, and forms the leading char- 
acteristic of ancient Teutonic poetry. 

(3.) Rhyme is found in Arabic, Syriac, Samaritan, and mod- 
ern Hebrew. In some Syriac poems, every line ends with the 
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same syllable, and in some Arabic and Samaritan, with the’same 
letter, as Lam, Mim. It is even said, that the rhyme of the mod- 
ern occidental languages is derived from the Arabians. Rhyme 
is found oce asion: ny in ancient Hebrew, (see fee 14:18. Job 
6:9. Ps. 45:8. 72: 10.. Prov. 6:1, 2. Is. 1:9, 25,29. 10:6 
44:3. 49:10. 53 : 6.) but this is to be ascribed for the most 
part to accident. 

The discordance between Shemitish and occidental poetry is 
certainly not so great as has been supposed, 


X. Orthography. 


The orthegraphy of a language, or its reduction to writing, is 
an important supplement to pure grammar, which latter respects 
the language merely as spoken. We proceed to some observa- 
tions on the orthogr: iphy of the Shemitish tongues. 

1. As letters were invented by the Shemites, the alphabet 

ras originally better adapted to their language, than to those of 
the other Indo-European nations, who have derived their writ- 
ten character from the Shemites. We are authorized, therefore, 
to assume on the one hand; that there were originally as many 
sounds as written characters, for example, all the grades of gut- 
tural sound, and on the other, that they were not necessitated 
to use two characters to express any simple sound. At a later 
period, however, different characters coalesced in some dialects 
into the same sound, and a double character was sometimes em- 
ployed to express a single foreign sound. 

2. Certain euphonic changes in the sound of particular let- 
ters, according to their position in a word, seem not to have 
been regarded in the several Shemitish languages as constitu- 
ting distinct letters, as only one character was employed to ex- 
press them. ‘Thus, b and bh. & and eh, d and dh. k and kh, p 
and ph, ¢ and th, were expressed by one character. The repe- 
tition of a letter was also treated as an euphonic variety of the 
same. ‘This gave rise, in Masoretic Hebrew, to the complicated 
doctrine of the Daghesh forte and lene. 

3. Owing to the irregular feature of these languages men- 
tioned above, that every syllable begins with a consonant, or at 
least with a perceptible aspiration, only the consonants were ori- 
ginally expressed in the writing, the vowels being added subse- 
quently, and then not in the same line with the consonants. 

4. In the view of the Masorites, every perfect consonant 
seems to have constituted a syllable, or at least a half-syllable ; 
for they always add, or at least imply, a Shewa, wherever a full 
vowel is wanting. ‘This is very different from some modern 
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languages, as the German and Italian ; but finds an analogy in 
the mute e of the English and of the French. The object of the 
Hebrew Shewa was, we apprehend, to express this half-vowel, 
and not, as some suppose, to denote the mere absence of all 
vowel sound. 

5. All the Shemitish dialects, with the exception of the Ethi- 
opic, are written from right to left. In the same way Greek 
was originally written, as the most ancient monuments testify. 

The limits of a review do not permit us to enter into minute 
details. But these general statements are, we apprehend, sufli- 

cient to show, that the Shemitish languages have a fair claim to 
be considered a part of the Indo-European stock. 


Before we conclude, it is proper to say something with more 
immediate reference to the work under review. 

‘There are two modes of treating grammar. ‘The one embra- 
ces simply the facts or princ iples of the language ; the other 
aims at an explanation of the facts, and a philosophical deduc- 
tion of them. 

In grammars designed for young pupils, or for merely practi- 
cal purposes, the former mode is sufficient. But for the Hebrew 
language, which differs so widely from our own, and is taken up 
at a maturer age, as a part of a liberal education, the second 
mode is desirable in itself, and is almost necessary to relieve the 
mind from the multiplicity of facts. While, however, the true 
nature of language was not understood, it was natural to expect 
that efforts in this way should fail. But the firm basis given to 
the study of language, by the late investigations in comparative 
philology, under the euid ince of a few gifted minds, convince 
us, that we now stand ona different cround. It is now time to 
apply the rich stores amassed by Humboldt, Bopp, and Grimm, 
to grammatical treatises of every kind. 

This, we think, is the peculiarity of the grammar before us. 
Conversant with the writers just alluded to, and impressed with 
the importance of the philosophy of language, the author has 
attempted a rationale of the phonetic system of the Hebrew on 
physiological principles—a system, as is well known, closely 
inwrought into the very texture of the language. Unless we 
greatly err, Dr. N. has cleared up this dark spot in Hebrew 
grammar, attached to it an uncommon degree of interest, and 
led on the student to enlarged views of general grammar. 
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The volume before us contains only the orthography and ety- 
mology of the language. A second volume, containing the syn- 
tax and a chrestomathy, is to follow. 

The author, in our view, has been peculiarly happy in his 
mode of exhibiting the three primary vowels, a, 7, and w; and 
of deriving e and o from them; p. 10 ff.: this, as we have 
shown above, accords perfectly with the vocalism of the Indo- 
European languages ;—in his statement of Holem written de- 
fectively, p. 14;—in his lucid exhibition of the principles of 
syllabication, p. 17 ;—1in his explanation of the compound She- 
was, the Pattah furtive, and their relation to the gutturals, p. 20 


ff. ;—in his new distinction of Daghesh compensative and Da- 
ghesh conservative, p. 24 ff.;—in his neat explanation of the 


consonant changes which proceed from euphony, p. 48 ff., and 
in his synopsis of vowel changes, p. 69. ‘T'hese topics occur 
in the first book, which relates to orthoépy and orthography. 
‘The second book opens with an interesting chapter on roots 
and the formation of words. His idea, that the Shemitish 
roots were originally monosyllabic, is worthy of the attention 
of Bopp and Grimm. His opinion, that the root lies in the 
verb rather than in the noun, is so far correct ; but, in our view, 
the true root, consisting of consonants only without vowels, is 
an idea anterior both to the noun and verb. ‘This we have al- 
luded to above. His next chapter, on the personal pronouns, 
with their use in the inflection of verbs, will be found of great 
practical value. His ingenious comparison of these pronouns 
with those of other languages, both singly and as connected 
with the verb, must stagger those who deny the connection 
between the Shemitish and the Indo-European languages. His 
derivation of the imperative from the future, his e xpl nation of 
the Waw conversive and of the Pilel of verbs Ain Waw, of 
the construction of numerals, and of the Daghesh lene in pnw 
might also be mentioned. ‘That which will especially ple ase 
the learner, is his happy arrangement of the verb, and its irreg- 
ularities. 

There are, however, in this work, some principles with which 
We are not prepared to accord; although we are aware, that 
much may be said in their favor; as, for example, his account 
of the origin of the final letters, which appear to us to have 
been the original forms from which the others were derived, 
to render the character cursive, p. 6.—His opinion, that the He- 
brew characters were originally syllabic, and that the resolu- 
tion of syllables into vowels and consonants was subsequent in 
the order of time, p. 9.—His idea, that the aspirate sound of the 
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Begadkephath letters was the original, and preceded the unas- 
pirate ; for, though the Masorites may have had this opinion, 
yet a ‘comparison of the Indo-European phonology leads us to 
the contrary conclusion, p. 28.—The denial of what may be 
ealled retrograde assimilation, p. 26.—His doubt of the usual 
derivation of the Hebrew article from >=, pp. 25, 253, 258 ff.— 
His idea of assimilation, which, however, is certainly ingenious, 
p. 52.—And his view of the primary use of the accents, p. 33.— 
Most of these points, though interesting objects of discussion, 
are not of such a nature as to affect the general character of the 
grammar. 

The typographical execution does honor to the press from 
which it emanates. 'The Hebrew is printed with remarkable 
correcthess. 

The author, who is of German birth and education, is a man 
of talents and enterprise. Although young, and recently ar- 
rived in this country, he has already attained an honorable sta- 
tion in the University of New York. He is advantageously 
known as a language teacher in that city and elsewhere, and is 
now mingling himself with our literature in one of its most im- 
portant branches. As friends of literature, we wish him success. 


Arr. VIIL.—Wuo are THE 'T'RurE CONSERVATIVES? 





Wirntn a few years, the word conservative has become a 
term of frequent use among us, and apparently of great conse- 
quence in the estimation of not a few of the literary, political, 
and religious parties of the day. With the introduction and 
general use of the term has been connected the prevalence of 
certain peculiar opinions, and as the philosophy and history of 
language both teach us, it could not have been otherwise, inas- 
much as the frequent use of a new term is always the signal of 
some movement in the minds of those who receive and give it 
currency. 

The history of the term is brief, and can easily be traced, 
slice in its present somewhat peculiar signification, it has been 
employed but for a very short period of time. 

It was adopted originally by the 'Tory party of Great Britain, 
alter their ominous defeat in the passage of the Reform Bill, at 
the suggestion, probably, of the wiser and more moderate of 
their leaders, who hoped to rally part of the Whigs to join with 
Von. X. 76 
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themselves, under a name so auspicious, in a united effort, to save 
the altars and throne of the imperial nation. From England, 
it speedily passed across the Atlantic, and has been eagerly 
taken up by more than one party, in politics and religion, and 
with a prodigious flourish of trumpets, and a loud cheer of defi- 
ance to the foe, has already been imprinted upon their banners. 
We now no longer need to search for it in the classic pages of 
the London Quarterly, nor in the political articles, exuberantly 
intolerant, of the severe but good-natured Blackwood ; but it 
meets the eye in the pages of many of our daily prints, which 
commend or censure all men and al] opinions, according as they 
are, or are not, “thoroughly conservative.” We hear it, also, 
usque ad nauseam, from the mouth of the genteel aristocrat 
of our cities, and also in the daily discourse of the talking 
philosopher of our colleges, who renounces the people and 
‘all their works,’ with the customary ardor of academical 
orthodoxy. In certain of our periodicals, also, it is of so fre- 
quent occurrence as quite to surfeit those who prefer the strength 
of argumentation to the endless reiteration of the watch-word 
of a party, and who would relish the piquancy of satire, or even 
the coarse abuse of an unlicensed pen, above the querulous 
sighing forth, on one doleful key, of the same lamentations 
upon “the times.” Our preachers, also, begin to introduce it 
into their discourses, and after deliberate ly and coolly classing 
themselves and their own opinions on the conservative side, and 
their opponents on the side of fanaticism and folly, so finish the 
argument, and close with the appropriate practical inferences. 
‘There are those even, who seem more anxious to preach con- 
servatism than the gospel of their master, and are more careful 
to imbue their hearers with their own wholesome prejudices, 
than that they should be animated with the healthful influences 
of the divine spint. In short, so common has the term become, 
that those who appropriate it to their own party, will, if not 
especially watchful, soon render themselves liable to be charged 
with cant, that dreadfully vulgar offense, which, in their judg- 
ment, is not a venial transgression, but is clothed with all the 
fearful associations, that belong toa“ mortal sin.” Surely, 
they ought to tremble, for we hear of the conservatives among 
the abolitionists, and other movement parties of the day—a 
certain proof, that the term must have been esteemed of sove- 
reign eflicacy and of wondrous reputation, and that it is soon to 
lose its appropriate and very peculiar charm. 

We are very far from the opinion, that there is no such thing 
as radicalism, or that there are no parties abroad which deserve 
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not the appellations Disorganizing and Destructive. Never, per- 
haps, in our country, was there : amore pressing need of true 
conservative principles, and a louder call for a really conserva- 
tive influence. An unclean spirit has indeed gone out into the 
length and breadth of the land, and taken possession of its low 
and its high places. Her brood “ of sundrie shapes, yet all ill- 
favored,’”’ have entered the sanctuary of the domestic circle and 
the holy temple of God’s worship, and defiled them both. 
Their senseless and fantastic tricks; their brazen self-confi- 
dence; their perversions of holy writ ; and their uncharitable 
judgments of all who differ from them, excite the mirth and 
jests of the scornful, and move the foreboding anxiety of those 
who can trace the end to which these movements tend, and in 
the history of the past, can take note of the destructive ravages 
which in other times have followed indications precisely similar 
in kind, only more widely spread in extent. When grave phi- 
losophers and sober divines, begin to grow warm for “ the rights 
of woman,” and men of influence and moral worth are so mor- 
bidly sensitive, lest the treasuries of our benevolent societies 
should be defiled with the price of blood and the wages of ini- 
quity ; when warlike zealots for peace dishonor the magistrate 
whom God has ordained, and pluck from his hand the sword 
with which God has armed him, for “a terror to evil-doers,” it 
is surely time for all good men and true to look about them, 
and seriously to ask themselves, whether the days of the Fifth 
Monarchy Men, of Sir Harry Vane and of citizen Danton, are 
not again to retnrn. 

The pulpit has been perverted and degraded, by this mad 
spirit; aad the day and the hour set apart for the worship of 
God, have been desecrated into a season for the indulgence of 
unhallowed excitement and of party animosity. In politics, it 
has almost extinguished the ancient and honorable spirit of 
statesmanship, and made it to be but a pitiful scramble for the 
rewards of office. It has not only corrupted the manners and 
morals of most of our acting politicians, but it has extinguished 
the feeble remains of principle that lingered within their minds, 
and led them to proclaim, with brazen assurance and seared 
consciences, the doctrine, that in politics, there is neither right 
nor wrong, and between principles no difference, except on the 
ground of probable success. 

We may trace, alas! too distinctly, the presence of the same 
rash and heedless spirit, in many of our benevolent and reform- 
ing associations. One-sidedness of mind, illiberality and nar- 
rowness of spirit, a furious and mad excommunication of all 
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who will not raise their banner and join their ranks, disgust 
many sincere friends of the causes which they espouse. Even 
the warm supporters of those voluntary associations, which have 
been such efficient servants of the church, at home and abroad, 

see some things of which to disapprove in the management of 
their concerns, as shaped too much to the unsteady spirit of the 
times. 

But much as we are disgusted with these exhibitions of spir- 
itual folly and senseless extravagance, much as the antics played 
off before our eyes, move alternately our laughter and our tears, 
there is also in the spirit and aims of many who call themselves 
conservatives, especially of such as claim to be the only con- 
servatives of the church, much to call for animadversion. F'a- 
naticism does, indeed, run wild with her victims, some mis- 
guided, others wilfully perverse. A destroying radicalism batters 
with a blind and obstinate fury against the very walls which 
uphold the paternal roof under which it was protected and nur- 
tured, and with an idiotic and grinning frenzy defaces the altars 
and temples of its fathers’ God. ‘There is also a morbid spirit 
of conservatism, with lofty pretensions, a learned and reverend 
air, which promises much and accomplishes little, if indeed it 
does not nurture a temper destructive of our institutions, and 
at war with that good old English and American spirit with 
which God has blessed the earth and honored mankind in these 
last days. 

Claiming for ourselves some interest in the conservation of 
sound principles of every species, and in the maintenance of our 
political and religious institutions, we purpose to examine the 
pretensions of certain classes of those who arrogate to them- 
selves the almost exciusive possession of the conservative spirit, 
and most frequently designate themselves by this high sounding 
name. It is because we believe that there are such claims 
which are well grounded, that we subject to our scrutiny those 
which we look upon as suspicious. We love our own institu- 
tions too well to suffer to pass without question, the imbecile 
and even pernicious efforts of those who profess to aim to remove 
their deficiencies and to impart to them a new life. 

We commence, then, with the class, who, as they make as 
much boasting as any, and attach the greatest consequence to 
their own movements, in the direction of conservatism, might 
feel it an injury not to be first noticed. We refer to those who 
rest their hopes, for the salvation of true religion, and of our 
country also, upon the general prevalence of diocesan Episco- 
pacy. With the old-fashioned claims of Episcopacy in this re- 
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spect, we and our readers have been sufficiently familiar, and 
also with their often repeated prophecies of the speedy destruc- 
tion of all the churches which lacked the conservative element 
of “primitive order.” ‘These claims have till recently been 
urged in a way as modest and unobtrusive as was to be expect- 
ed, considering their excessively immodest character. ‘Their 
upholders have been satisfied rather to repeat them within the 
circle of the initiated, who were all taught devoutly to assent 
thereto, than to spread them abroad amidst the unbelieving 
crowd of the scornful, and the prejudiced band of “ noncon- 
forming.” We have of late, however, observed a disposition to 
give them additional importance, and to urge the sovereign 
remedy of prelacy as our only refuge and hope in these times 
of disorder, and of approaching anarchy. We meet these pre- 
tensions at every corner, and they are obtrusively thrust upon 
us at every step. Their champions are not content with pre- 
senting them on proper occasions, and in those vehicles of reli- 
210US discussion and information from which they might be ex- 
pected, but they contrive to interweave them in books on prac- 
tical religion, prepared obviously for the use of other denomina- 
tions, and to gain a hearing from the readers of those periodicals 
which profess to be exc lusive ‘ly literary, and to shut out from 
their columns every thing in the remotest degree connected 
with sectarian controversies 

It is worthy of our notice, that those most zealous for Epis- 
copacy as the great conservative influence, and most prominent 
in urging its claims upon others, are neophytes in the church 
which the y so much laud and extol. A few men, most of them, 
indeed, young men of literary taste and cultivation, who but 
recently had renounced the simple and unpretending forms of 
religion in which their youthful piety was nurtured, and fled 
from thage altars at which they had consecrated themselves, first 
as disciples and then as ministers of Christ, (evincing therein 
an unsteadiness of spirit, highly inconsistent with the conserva- 
tive character,) have been suddenly put forward as champions 
for the church of which the ‘y are now so careful piously to avow 
themselves as the dutiful and the devoted sons. The reason 
which they give for their exchange of communion is, their 
alarm at the inroads of the democratic spirit in the churches 
which they left, and the there threatening symptoms of fanati- 
cism and disorder. 

We do not here raise any question as to the truth of these 
allegations, for we have already had oceasion to discuss them 
With our readers, nor shall we attempt to show that the excite- 
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ments and differences which always have prevailed among those 
churches, and in those periods when religion has been vital, are 
far more healthful than the moral and spiritual death attending 
religious inaction, even though it gathers upon its surface, and 
presents to the eye of the observer, the fairest colors that were 
ever curdled upon the stagnant pool. 

Allowing that the spirit of misrule had reared itself aloft and 
was preparing to do its certain work of ruin in the communions 
in which they ministered, what then? Surely it was for them 
to have attempted to correct and chastise it—and standing boldly 
in the lot in which they were assigned, to have labored in sturdy 
resistance against every one of its inroads. If disorders did 
threaten to abound, it was for them to have endeavored to check 
and cure them, to have used the superior light with which God 
had illuminated their vision, and the strength with which he 
had clothed their arm, to repress their luxuriance, and direct to 
a more useful and fairer growth the inward vigor which was so 
dangerously exuberant. It were more benevolent rather than 
to leave a church to certain destruction which was so numerous, 
so strong in its mental and religious resources, and interwoven as 
it is into all the habits and associations of the people; to have 
at least made one effort to guide it aright and to have inspired it 
with a better spirit. Surely it had been more in {iccordance 
with the line of duty, which is always calling us to labors more 
or less self denying and painful, to have concluded, that if God 
had imparted to them a conservative spirit, it was for the good of 
their brethren at home, and not to be carried like coals to New- 
castle, to their brethren abroad, who are known as superabound- 
ing in conservative zeal. It were a more hopeful enterprise, 
also, according to all the Doctors of Conservative Law, to save 
a church under its present forms, and with its strong hold upon 
the affections of the people, than first to enter upon the work of 
its destruction in order to build upon its ruins another, strange 
to the habits and foreign to the history of a community, and 
this after that community had been so hopelessly corrupted by 
the licentiousness of the Congregational and Presbyterian forms. 
It were more apostolic even, earnestly to have labored and 
prayed, and if need had been, steadfastly to have “ withstood” 
their brethren ‘“ to the face,” than to flee from the very scene 
of contention and to seek refuge from the devouring spirit of 
the times, in some secure retreat, under the affectionate care of 
‘the only apostolic church.” 

But this is not the first instance in which conservatives (of 
themselves, rather than their cause) have come to the conclu- 
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sion that “ discretion is the better part of valor,’”’ and have taken 
to their heels under the very “ healthful” march, 


‘* He that fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day.”’ 


Nor is this all—we have never thought these individuals so de- 
cenerate from the more catholic spirit in which they were nur- 
tured in the days of their non-conformity, and so slow to learn 
a lesson of liberality from the worthies of the English church 
whom they profess most to revere, as to have been ready to 
deny at the moment when they left the communion of which 
they had been members, that it was not a true church of Christ. 
We have rather supposed, that they first became Episcopalians 
for the alledged reason to which we have already alluded, and 
afterwards put themselves to the study of its claims to divine 
authority, of the truth of which in due time they doubtless 
became well assured. 

Our views of such matters may be somewhat narrow, owing 
to the conservative spirit with which we cherish certain old- 
fashioned notions of self-respect, but we both think and are 
prepared to say, that the man who with a full belief or a gene- 
ral persuasion that the communion from which he goes is in- 
deed a church, goes to the altars of prelacy and tamely suffers 
himself to be treated there as not a member of any christian 
church, does an act for which he should blush as a freeman and 
as a christian. Further, we add, that the christian minister 
solemnly set apart to the office of preaching the gospel, by the 
laying on of the hands of his fellow elders, who appears before 
a pre Jate and in his presence confesses himself, either by word 
of mouth, or by suffering himself to be treated as such, to be 
but a layman, who in the days of his ignorance had mistaken 
himself for a minister of Christ, but wishes now to be consti- 
tuted such by right of apostolic succession, has forgotten some 
very important lessons which it would have been better if he 
had preserved fresh in his memory.* The individual under the 
circumstances supposed, believes himself to be a member and 
a minister of the church, or he does not. If he does, we won- 
der that he can suffer the fact to be denied to his face in the 
formalities by which he is received. If he does not, we fear 





* It is well known, that after the restoration the non-conformists of the largest 
and noblest souls, who held with Cudworth and More, that the form of church 
government was not de jure divino, were willing to have conformed, and even 
to have become ministers of the E nglish church, “but that the condi tion of being 
re-ordained, was one among others to which they could not yield. See Calamy’s 
Life of Howe in the Works of Howe, p. 9. 
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that his reverence for authority has gotten the better of his no- 
bler spirit and his sounder judgment. In either case, we cannot 
trust the lessons in conservative doctrine which are read to us 
from such masters. 

But we pass from the men who are the chief apostles of this 
new species of conservatism, to its principles and spirit. Its 
tone is essentially foreign: and its aspect convinces us at once, 
that it is not a natural growth, the offspring of a sound under- 
standing and an earnest heart, but only an exotic, forced into 
a short-lived existence by artificial influences. These influen- 

ces are to be traced to the increased attention which has of late 
been paid to English literature, and the ready facility with 
which English works, both old and new, enduring and ephem- 
eral, are procured and read. Especially have the writings of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, and the scholars and the ologians of 
their school, been perverted to uphold the pretensions of our 
Episcopal conservatives, and misinterpreted in their favor. 

We estimate the oreo of the poetical philosopher, and 
the philosophic poet, as highly as we ought, and yet with the 
good which they have ac complishe ‘d in the way of exciting the 
efforts and enlarging the minds of many of the scholars of our 
country, we think not a little evil has been commingled. They 
have made a few genuine philosophers, and more pretenders to 
philosophy. They have quickened the industry and widened 
the sphere of investigations of some few thorough students, 
and with high sounding and empty phrases, have confused the 
heads of hundreds of others s, who had rather talk than think, 
and who can better assume airs of scholarship than sustain them 
in the close contact of a thorough discussion. "They have 
guarded a few minds against sciolism and pretension in philoso- 
phy, and they have given a new and more imposing air to sci- 
olism itself, and placed in the hands of the charlatan enchant- 
ments and magical arts, which hold fast its victims with a 
potency never granted to an inferior spell. ‘There is no sciolism 
now which is more dangerous than that which is so very care- 
ful to inform us of its entire freedom from all that is superfi- 
cial,—no charlatanry which will do greater mischief than that 
which inflates its subje cts with a sovereign conte mpt for all that 
is native and homebred and not of its own school in literature 
and philosophy. 

Those who understand the strong influence of literary asso- 
ciations and the pliancy with which the minds of men yield 
themselves to their sway, will not wonder, that the English 
church, as it sounds largely across the water, in the writings 
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alluded to; with the state and splendor of its forms, its eathe- 
dral worship, its array of universities, and above all with its 
well-earned and worthiest praise from the long line of its learned 
and pious functionaries, should have led some to think, that the 
same glory does by virtue of Episcopacy attach itself to the 
same forms here, however foreign they may be to our early as- 
sociations, and however meager and starveling the favor which 
they have gained from the piety and worth of our population ; 
and yet they must have been but superficial students of their 
masters, to gather from them the bias which their conservative 
predilections have taken. Coleridge and Wordsworth are of the 
conservative party in England it is true, and as such are ardent 
friends of the Establishment, but not because of its Episcopacy, 
so much as that they are determiied to uphold what is itself 
upholden by the affections and early love of so many of the 
English people. ‘The thorough student of their principles 
would easily gather a lesson as to what from the same reasons 
are the churches of the American people. ‘To attempt to press 
Coleridge into the service of the divine right of one form of 
church government, and to give the sanction of his name to 
doctrines which only fall short of the monstrous dogmas of 
Dodwell, is grossly to misinterpret his opinions.* 

We say with all freedom, that we utterly disapprove of 
this imported and sickly conservatism, which has led any to 
renounce their faith in our native institutions, and to prate 
with an accent so foreign, of the benignant and gracious influ- 
ences which are only to be found beneath a hierarchy and per- 
haps a throne. We do not hail the advance of a spirit which 
counts it better to run away from our appropriate field of action, 
—endeavoring to rally the people around the institutions which 
they love, and to guide them to a well-regulated religious and 
patriotic zeal,—and to spend our days and our energies in dream- 
ing, that we can introduce new one foreign to their habits ; 
which seems also to breed a taste for the desultory life of lit- 
erary observers and of speculators upon the times, rather than 
the excellent union of the cheering and elevating influences of 
literary studies, with the activity of a life really conservative. 





* Vide Coleridge’s “ Church and State,” pp. 152-3. ‘In the primitive times, 
and as long as the churches retained the form given them by the apostles and 
apostolic men, every community, or in the words of a father of the second cen- 
tury, every altar had its own bishop, every flock its own pastor, who derived his 
authority immediately from Christ, the universal Shepherd, and acknowledged 
no other superior than the same Christ, speaking by his Spirit in the unanimous 
decision of any number of bishops or elders, according to his promise when 
two or three are gathered together,” &c. 


Vou. X. 77 
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We have little sympathy with those periodical publications, 
whatever may be their literary merit, that seem studiously to 
model themselves after the Quarterly Review, or the Church of 
England Magazine, and aim to catch the tone of a tory pamph- 
leteer. ‘There is a vigor and earnestness in the writings of the 
English Conservative, which we cannot but admire, however 
false are its pretensions and intolerant its spirit, for he contends 
for something which he would save ; but we care not to read 
the imitations of his American copyists, whose conservatism 
aims not to save, but first to destroy, and then to re-construct. 

To attempt to gain the people of this country over to the 
forms of Expiscopacy, is a hopeless eflort ; and if any conserva- 
tives expect in this way to save our piety from fanaticism, and 
our orthodoxy from destructive error, they greatly mistake the 
importance of their own efforts. ‘Those nurtured in the “looser 
forms” of religion and their free spirit of christian activity, will 
never exchange them for the more constrained and inactive 
habits to which Episcopacy trains the private christian. ‘Those 
whom the old and weighty argument will influence, that Epis- 
copacy is the only religion fit for a gentleman, afford to such 
operators a fair field for effort, and some prospect of success, but 
the stubborn good sense of the New England spirit, spread out 
as it is over this wide land, will prove an overmatch for all their 
stately pretensions and inappreciable arguments. 

Besides, even to make such an attempt, is opposed to every 
principle of conservative doctrine, and to its very name, which 
signifies of preservation and of imparting a better life to insti- 
tutions already in being, and in no respect of a new creation, 
and least of all a new creation of forms. The great master 
of such principles, Edmund Burke, has taught, that the people 
are made up of the habits, the local attachments and associa- 
tions and the religious forms in which the men of such a nation 
have been nurtured, and that if your object is simply to infuse 
into a people not a new but a healthier spirit, you must not 
attempt to break up theories, but to attuch yourself to them all, 
and move in the direction in which they would lead you. 

But this is not the object at which these conservatives aim. 
They aim to make every thing new; they would give us new 
church officers, and new forms, and their religion is to flourish, 
we ask how prosperously ? we hope more so than it has done 
in the English church for the century past. They aim not to 
give the men wiser heads or sounder hearts, but the form, the 
body, the clothes are out of order, and must be set right 
These conservatives may safely argue in the distance; we 


Sete, 
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should like to see them in the field. We will freely open to 
them our pulpits, and assemble our congregations. Their de- 
clamation about the looseness of the Congregational form, will 
fall harmless upon the ears of those who experience the sub- 
stantial benefits of Congregational religion. ‘Their decrying of 
such religious revivals as have blest our land, will excite only 
the pity of those who believe in their divine origin, and per- 
haps give occasion to sundry extemporary prayers, that they 
may know more of the power of religion. 

Nor can the Episcopal church in this country exert a leaven- 
ing influence in favor of order and sound piety, by acting indi- 
rectly on the other branches of the church, until she descends 
from the lonely height which she chooses to occupy, and abates 
somewhat of her lofty and mysterious pretensions above her sis- 
ter churches. She must first take us by the hand, before her 
kind advice and her better example will exert any important 
influence. She must demean herself in the family of Christ, 
less like a spoiled younger sister than she does, who, because 
she has been at a boarding school, takes the liberty to g.ve her- 
self airs, from her more fashionable aitire and her cracked 
French pronunciation. 

We had hoped better things of that church, than we now see 
to exist; we had hoped, that with the advance of serious piety 
and of sound doctrine in that communion, there would have 
been a corresponding advance in catholic ity of sentiment, and 
in the reciprocation of the friendly advances made to them by 
other churches. But the contrary tendency has rather pre- 
vailed. ‘The controversy on this subject, within their own bor- 
ders, seems to have been suspended, and with its cessation, 
there has been we fear a compromise of principle. We wonder, 
that it should have been ever given over, especially as we know 
from eminent authority in that church, that it was deemed a 
contest between Religion and Irre Jigion ; between the spirit of 
this world, and the spirit of Christ. ‘The result has proved as 
was to have been expected. We now hear but one sentiment 
uttered from that communion, in answer to the earnest question- 
ings of other denominations, and that voice acknowledges no 
other christian socie ty in this country to be a church, except 
the church, “the body of Christ,” as it was left by the reform- 
ing hand of Elizabe th, and imported into our country from the 
consecrated hands of the nonjuring bishops. Certain of the 
more serious ministers of that denomination, also, who formerly 
would almost give their right hands in fellowship to their Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian brethren, no sooner feel the miter 
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on their heads, than they assume a haughtier air, and speak ina 
loftier tone. Those, too, who have passed from our ministry to 
theirs, are the soonest to speak the great swelling words which 
the canons bid them utter. Even some of our own college 
companions, whom we loved as friends and christians, meet us 
with a little of the superior air, which a divinely authorized 
minister ought to wear, and can even hint their suspicions of 
such seasons of interest in religion, as gave them all the fitness 
which they possess to be either ministers or members of the 
church of Christ. 

In the very sectarian periodicals published by Episcopalians 
in this country, no mention is made of the progress of religion, 
except among the few congregations which they dignify w ith 
the name of The Church A marvelous ado is made in their 
missionary publications, because some half dozen foreign mis- 
sionaries are abroad, to set up the banners of the church in hea- 
then lands, and no allusion is made to the hundreds which have 
been sent forth by a society instituted before the time when 
Bishop Hobart was opposing, with all his might, the formation 
of the American Bible Society. We are ci alled upon to sing 
praises to God, because they sustain some fifty or sixty domes- 
tic missionaries, here and there throughout our land, as if the 
Home Missionary Society had done nothing pro Christo et ec- 
clesia by the five or six hundred which it has annually sup- 
ported. 

In Germany, which though not the highest authority in mat- 
ters of sound theology, is yet of some estimation as to facts in 
ecclesiastical history, the doctrine of the original constitution of 
the ministry in three orders and of the apostolic succession of 
bishops is exploded by all, and yet in this country more and 
more is made of it, as the light is more abundant before which it 
should flee away.* 

Surely we ought to expect, if in the seventeenth century 
such men as Leighton, and Cudworth, and More,t could hold 





* We commend to Bishop Doane and others, the following sentiments from 
Spiritu: il De sp tism: * Every man of sense and right feeling, who cares for the 
Established Church and desires its welfare, must be penetrated with sorrow and 
humiliation in hearing the insufferable lanawi ige and doctrines of Charles Il 
repeated, up to the present hour, by some of the clergy. It is more than can well 


be expected from human nature, that the dissenters should listen to this outr: ige- 


ous bigotry in magnanimous silence. * * * * J[tis nota d: 1y too soon for the 


Esti ablis hed Church to put away from herself a mode of behavior which she can- 
not maintain, and hold at the same time the hearts and reverence of the better 

yortion of the English people.” If this is true of the Establishment in England, 
is it not doubly so of the Episcopal church in this country ? 
t See Burnet’s Ow n Times.—Pearson’s Life of Lei: ghton. 
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the enlightened views they did of church government, that in 
this republic there might be found at least one “churchman” 
who would have sense and liberality enough to hold opinions 
such as theirs, or, if he held such opinions, would dare boldly 
and distinctly to uphold them. But far otherwise is the fact. So 
far as we know, there is not a single individual on this side the 
ocean, who would risk his reputation in “the church,” by say- 
ing distinctly by words or by actions, that he deemed other 
bodies of christians, true churches of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We say, then, that the Episcopal church, maintaining the 
stand occupied by her at present, cannot expect to exert a con- 
servative influence over other religious denominations. Certainly 
it cannot, if while it professes to be much concerned for the ad- 
vancement of spiritual religion, it will sanction such sneers at 
religious revivals as dishonor the prospectus and pages of the 
New York Review. Revivals of religion, purified and made 
generally to be what they often are, we regard as the great con- 
servative influence of our country, and we predict to that branch 
of the church, which attempts to further its conservative aims 
by bringing such seasons into contempt, but little success in 
advancing the cause of true religion. 

It would seem, also, that in England, the same tendencies 
are to be seen in the Established church, which make them- 
selves so apparent in the Episcopal church in this country. ‘The 
distance between the better portion of the Establishment and the 
dissenters, which at the commencement, and during the prog- 
ress of their united and strenuous efforts for the revival of truth 
and piety, promised rapidly to diminish, is now as rapidly 
widening. ‘lhe cause of this is not, that the dissenters speak 
freely and act boldly for their own freedom from the disabilities 
under which they have so long labored, but that as in this 
country, the stronger the evangelical party becomes, the bolder 
is their tone towards their brethren without the Establishment, 
and their anxiety not to appear a whit behind the party in the 
church with which they have so long been at odds, in theii*zeal 
for its divine authority. Not only is this true, but as we learn, 
the same spirit which has led certain of our young men to turn 
bigots for a bishop, and against democracy in general, and to 
be gratified with the stare of wonder at such notions from the 
plain republicanism around them, has led some very learned 
and in some sense very pious men of Oxford, to advance to the 
very outworks of popery, if not to embrace some of the leading 
principles of Romish error. A century since, and Oxford was 
the birth-place of the Methodism of W esley and Whitefield, 
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and now, forsooth, we behold from the same university the 
conservative infatuation of Professors Newman and Pusey, in 
“the Oxford Tracts.” Truly, if all advancement is to be found 
in retrocession, as some of our conservatives seem to hold, the 
prospects in this direction are bright for a highly healthful state 
of retrogradation ! 

Nor are the Breckenridge party in the Presbyterian church, 
“the True Conservatives.” ‘The vital interests of religion and 
of civil and ecclesiastical order, in our country, do not hang 
upon the strictest construction of the Westminster Confession, 
nor does the preservation in its utmost purity of the faith once 
delivered to the saints, at all depend upon the transmission in 
their utmost extremity, of the dogmas of Triangular theology. 
‘The greatness of our social and ecclesiastical edific e, will not 
fall asunder, because a searching and microscopic eye can detect 
here and there, some misplacing of “the pins of the tabernacle,” 
copied as it is after the model of theological system-makers, 
rather than after the pattern which was seen in the mount. 

This class of men are not even the 'T'rue Conservatives of the 
Presbyterian church. Their spirit is not the spirit which has 
breathed into that church its life and v igor and generous growth. 
The conservation of all of it that has been industriously kept 
alive, has been but the preservation of a destructive and inter- 
nal fire, and its recent terrific outburst, has been to it, like 
an overwhelming conflagration, or the uncapping of a volcano. 
The foundations of the American Presbyterian church were 
not all laid according to the exactest model of the Scottish 
kirk, nor were they cemented with that untempered mortar of 
Scotch bigotry and self-will, which possesses the strange pro- 
perties to bind for a while, and afterwards to rend asunder with 
the violence of an explosive mixture.* There were largely min- 
gled in its mass, materials of a more conformable shape than 
those awkward triangular blocks, never “ good to the use of edi- 
JSying,” and it was strengthened by the more tenacious cement 
of a noble-minded and christian liberality. ‘The doctrinal 
views of Witherspoon, of Davies, and the T’ennents, and the 
catholic spirit of their charity, which did not ““ suspect all 
things,” (a new pattern discove red since the days of Paul, ) have 
had tar the largest share, and the most important influence, in 
the enlargement and wondrous growth of the Presbyterian 
church. 

‘Those men, who are now upon the stage, claiming to be the 
only conservatives of order and orthodoxy within its bounds, 





* For proof, see the saieee of the divisions of that c hale h for the last century. 
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rather deserve the name of the destructives, at least quite as 
much so, as the disorganizing spirits who, as we are told, made 
such wild work in certain western synods, as to make it neces- 
sary to discover, that they were never constitutionally synods 
at all. Their works testify of them, for they are works of 
destruction ; and had the church been under their control be- 
fore this, it would have been shivered asunder by their fulmin- 
ating orthodoxy. Men who will excommunicate their brethren 
because they define faith to be an act and not a principle, and 
because they do not invariably translate the Greek dixaooury, 
by the English righteousness, so that the doctrine of imputation 
may be unimpaired, can do little in the way of conservation. 
The utmost that they may hope for, if indeed it is not more than 
they have a right to expect, is to preserve the ears of their pres- 
ent hearers, and to fill as w ell as they do now, their own houses 
of worship. They need not expect to be employe -d in the great 
work of furthering the general interests of the church in this 
our land. The spirit which the »y breathe, is too repulsive and 
uncongenial to the mind that has imbibed one that is better and 
more heavenly. The doctrines which they put forth, are 
couched in language so scholastic, their distinctions are so ideal 
and shadowy, their arguments so far from being plain expres- 
sions of the language of the scriptures, their ultimo ratio of set- 
ting down their. opponents as infected with the “Arminian or 
Socinian taint” so odious, that they will find the practical 
operation of all their conservative plans to be unsuccessful. 
They cannot gain a reading, even, from the people, for the 
plainer expositions of their systems, much less a warm and 
hearty reception of their peculiar aly of belief; and they 
ought not to expect it; for if Paul, or Baxter, or Whitefield had 
so preached the gospel, as a Ly ante it, it would never have 
drawn a listening audie ‘nce, or have commended itself to the 
convicted consciences of thei ‘ir re arers. 

The doctrine of the divine right of the ruling elder, alas! its 
days are numbered, and it is even now hasting to the same 
abyss with the divine right of kings. Elders, it is true, may 
continue to sit in session, as kings will always reign; but nei- 
ther of them by the exclusive sanction of a divine commission. 
Eixscinding orthodoxy of doctrine, and high church claims in 
church government, can neither of them save the church from 
destruction. They cannot even preserve themselves alive. 
Let them not hope to exert a conservative influence on others. 

There is in Congregational New England, also, and in the 
Congregational church in New England, a class of men, (we dis- 
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like the word party among ourselves,) who lay claim to our 
notice, as zealous to preserve the cause of truth in this land of 
the puritans, from a threatened destruction. We would speak 
fairly and yet_freely, of those who are supposed to be at vari- 
ance with ourselves, and who openly contend against the views 
of theological science, and the spirit of investigation, maintained 
in our pages. 

3y this class it seems to be insisted in fact, at least, if not in 
words, that the Congregational ministers of New England should 
never dream of making a single advance upon the views of Bel- 
lamy and Edwards —that nothing shall be deemed not heret- 
ical, except the exact phraseology adopted by these divines ; 
so that we may present no statement, and urge home no truth, 
except in the same theological technies which they would have 
used. 

This was not the spirit of Edwards. Not at all. He went 
back to no earthly master, not even to Augustine or Calvin, but 
employed his days and nights, his months and his successive 
years, in diligent thought and arduous efforts, to throw a new 
light upon the principles of man’s agency, and of the moral 
government of God. The Hdwardeans of our day, are con- 
tent to go back to his treatises, and if they but use his lan- 
guage, ‘they have of course the beginning and the end of all 
truth. Witness a recent history of New Haven theology, the 
great argument of which is to prove the essential heresy of the 
New Haven school, by a simple reference to the works of cer- 
tain New England divines. 

Edwards expected, that during his own life-time even, there 
might arise certain New School men, who would vary from his 
conclusions, whose opinions might nevertheless be true ; and 
he guarded himself, by a solemn resolution, not to indulge in 
that prejudice against what is new, which he had observed to 
be so common to older men. But now, an improvement in 
theology is pronounced a misnomer, a very contradiction in 
terms, and we are gravely asked, if we expect to improve on 
the bible. 

Such conservatives as these, are not true conservatives of 
the New England spirit, for they manifestly do not possess it 
in its purity themselves. ‘That spirit, among the best New 
England theologians, has been one, that has favored investiga- 
tion, expecting something new to come out of investigation, 
and that has enjoined the toleration of minuter differences. ‘l'o 
its prevalence has it been owing, that New England theology 
has become what it is, in certain departments, the teacher of 
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the world. Hence has.it received that bold and scrutinizing 
character, which is its distinctive feature. It is a spirit as dif- 
ferent from the tame reception, and handing down of “ the tra- 
dition of the elders,” almost universal in the English church, 
as the closely studied and pungent preaching of New England 
has been from the purchased or copied sermonizing of the rural 
parishes of the mother country, or as is her thorough-going 
piety from the laxness of the Establishment. It has also been 
the root from which has sprung the fearless independence of 
the Congregationalist, so unlike the timid time-serving of the 
Episcopalian. 

The man, that does not favor theological discussion,—discus- 
sion, Which aims to elicit truth and to add to the stores of sacred 
science,—should not claim to be a New England man in the 
spirit of his theology. He who will not tolerate new inquiries 
as to “fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute,” cannot be 
a conservative, or one who desires to keep alive the old New 
England spirit. 'The man who complains in such doleful lan- 
guage, as a thing monstrous and unheard of among christians, 
that his opinions have, in the course of discussion, been charged 
with leading, “if carried out into” their “ legitimate conse- 
quences, to universalism, to infidelity, and to atheism,’’* should 
read in the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, the discussion 
between Dr. Smalley and Gov. Treadwell, and refresh his 
memory by looking over some of the sharp contests carried 
on in the Theological Magazine. He will there learn, that no 
New England man ever differed from another without discern- 
ing in the “ legitimate consequences” to which his opinions 
might be carried out, nothing less startling than the entire de- 
struction of the government of Jehovah. — 

There are tokens more decisive, that these men are not to 
be deemed ‘True Conservatives of New England theology. The 
more opportunity we have to observe the movements of these 
minds, the farther do they appear to us to be receding from 
certain doctrines which used to be considered the very corner 
stones of the theology of New England. We should not at 
any moment be surprised to hear, that some of these had be- 
come Presbyterians of the straightest sect, in their triangular 
views of christian doctrine. Dr. Smalley, rightly esteemed the 
father of the doctrine of the natural ability of the sinner, has 
already been charged with opening the door to the Pelagian 


* We observe this ve ry dreadful sentence again brought up to serve its pur- 
pose, in Dr. Tyler’s review of Day on the Will, as also in Dr. Woodbridge’s re- 
view of the same 
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heresy, which door, by consequence, can only be shut, by de- 
nying, that the said doctrine is true. We do not urge this as a 
matter of reproach, but rather as redounding to the praise of the 
individual who has ventured upon the charge, for his greater 
consistency ; but we do say, that no one with such views 
should set up the claim of being a New England theologian. 
We hear, also, from authority equally high, that the doctrine of 
the imputation of the sin of Adam, is one, that is essential to 
orthodoxy, which Edwards did not hold ; and we stand ready 
next to be bidden so far to modify our creed as to say, that 
Christ died for the elect alone. We shall, doubtless, soon see 
the publications of the American Doctrinal Tract Society su- 
perseded by the stronger meat of Philadelphia orthodoxy. 

Let us here be understood. We do not complain. For if 
these opinions are advanced, or any other, we stand ready for the 
discussion. We are on the soil of New England and we have 
our bibles in our hand. But let not those who are moving 
away from the principles which have made New England the- 
ology an offense far and near, claim to be its conservatives, 
but rather the setters forth of strange things to our ears; and 
let them be shown up to the public in the next edition of Mr. 
Dow’s “ New Theology alias Ne ology.” 

Nor is this all. Voluntary associations for benevolent pur- 
poses, nourished in the soil of Congregationalism and strength- 
ened by its free and bracing atmosphere,—these are next to be 
attacked and destroyed. As soon as the nec essary logic can be 
invented, by which the Pastoral Association of Connecticut can 
be proved not to be a voluntary society and the General Asso- 
ciation to possess the powers of a Presbyterian synod, then 
shall we hear the doctrine put forth, in all its maturity, and it 
will then, doubtless, do great execution, but not till then. 

These institutions are, in a sense, peculiar to New England ; 
for though she did not originate them, but rather copied them 
from like societies in the mother country, yet it is with her sons 
in this land, and her kinsmen in that, the it they have found the 
greatest favor. ‘They are a legitim: ite result of her system of 
church government, and of her noble reliance on the true 
hearts and sound understandings of individual men and indi- 
vidual churches, rather than upon extended creeds and a cum- 
brous ecclesiastical machinery, of which that form of govern- 
ment is the appropriate symbol.* The New England people 









‘or proof of this, see a sermon by F. 8. Mines, entitled, The Church, th 
Pillar and Ground of the Truth. 
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have been ever distinguished for such reliance upon individual 
men, and they are slow to question the integrity and wisdom 
of those whom they have counted worthy of their confidence. 
They have therefore wisely judged, that the various opera- 
tions of benevolence would be sustained with greater zeal and 
success by a few men permanently, and from an inward love 
of the work, devoted to their prosecution, than if intrusted to a 
committee, liable at any time to be displaced and necessarily 
selected with less reference to their fitness for the work which 
they have todo. As they have not presumed beforehand, that 
their confidence would be abused, they have not cared to pro- 
vide against such abuse, by a multitude of checks and counter 
balances. Against such abuse they have one simple provision,— 
a provision entirely effectual, that of retaining the power of the 
purse. In this way it is, that the commons of England, check, 
control and regulate the otherwise almost unlimited preroga- 
tive of the occupant of the throne. The monarch of the Im- 
perial Nation may declare war with any nation, against whom 
the peevishness of a weak old man, or the caprice of a silly 
young woman, may chance to take offense ; but the commons 
can refuse the supplies and make the act entirely harmless. 

Those men who in New England, and in those portions of 
the United States which are inhabited by the descendants of 
New England and retain its genuine spirit, seek to destroy 
those voluntary associations which are the very symbols of the 
New England character, are not conservatives, however sincere 
and ardent their desire may be, that her institutions may sur- 
vive. ‘They seek to destroy associations which are dear to the 
hearts of New England christians, and to which they are bound 
by strong bonds,—associations which have shaken the world 
by their efficiency, while the wheels of the complicated ma- 
chine ry of ecc lesias tical courts are but just beginning to re- 
volve, and with a ponderous and groaning movement,—a mo- 
tion so slow, that the “eigen wi asks, whether they are now 
beginning to move, or are just about to rest? . 

The opinions advanced in the Literary and Theological Re- 
view and the spirit which it breathes, are a fair representative 
of the opinions and spirit of the more ultra and fanatical of this 
class of men. Of that journal we might say much, but we 
shall say nothing except to remark, that there ought to be argu- 
ments as well as the reiteration of the terms Pelagians and Per- 
tectionists, (which, by endless use, lose their first charm for the 
reader )—there is that charity which hopeth all things, as well 
as denunciation by the wholesale and abuse poured upon the 
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head “by torrents ;’—that there is also the application of the 
appropriate reme dy to disorders which are seen to exist, in the 
true spirit of christian patience and with confidence in the 
government of God, “from seeming evil still educing good,” 

as well as a determination to be vexed and dissatisfied with the 
whole order of things as at present conducted, under the fair 
name of conservatism. If the community is to be convinced, 
as well as to be told by the editor, 


‘We have no doubt that there exists aside from these a very numer- 
ous and disciplined party, decidedly hostile to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the gospel; who have been acting with concert and consummate 
skill; who are now maturing the plans which they have been forming 
for years, and who, should they succeed, will very shortly place almost 
every literary and theological seminary in the hands of those unfriendly 
to evangelical religion. It is a party which idolizes philosophy, and 
looks on the doctrines of the gospel with the most perfect scorn ; it is 
perfectly hostile to those who hold them, and is reckless of the means 
employed to crush them.’—Vol. v, p. 161. 


a task has been undertaken, which it will be wearisome to 
perform. If the black flag which he has nailed to the mast 
and the array of threatening artillery which he has displayed, 
are to be the death of the New Haven Theology and of vol- 
untary associations, or orthodoxy and the church cannot sur- 
vive, then it is death and not life, and the editor and his asso- 
ciates had far better compose the dirge to be sung over the body 
of ‘“’Truth fallen in the streets,” than to sound to the conflict 
for her rescue. We commend to the consideration of the con- 
ductors of that periodical, the following sentences from Baxter. 
‘Some ministers, by their bitter opprobrious speeches of others, 
have more effectually done the devil’s service, under the name 
of orthodoxy and zeal for the truth, than the malignant scorn- 
ers of godliness could possibly have done. ‘The matter is come 
to that pass, that there are few men of note, of any party, but 
who are so pan licly reproached by the other parties, that the 
ignorant and wic ke d rab ble, who should be converted by the m, 
have learned to be Pe ial and to vilify and scorn them. * * 

‘‘T know that many of these reverend calumniators think that 
they laudably discover that soundness in the faith, and that zeal 
for the truth, which others want ; but [ will resolve the case in 
the words of the Holy Ghost. ‘ Who is a wise man, and en- 
dued with knowledge among you? Let him show out of a 
sood conversation his works with meekness of wisdom. But 
if ye have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, glory not, 
and lie not against the truth. This wisdom descendeth not 
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from above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish. For where envy- 
ing and strife is, there is confusion and every evil work. But 
the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy.’ ’—Reformed Pas- 
tor. Part II, Chap. IX. 

We have sketched certain features of the three professedly 
conservative parties, who figure most prominently in the reli- 
gious world at the present day. Besides the individual charac- 
teristics of each, as they are produced by their distinctive opin- 
ions and aims, there are also certain general features, which 
they hold in common with one another and with all who claim 
to be, but are not, true conservatives in politics, literature and 
religion. 'The observations we now subjoin, are applicable to 
all such, in whichsoever of these departments of action they 
are employed : 

The professed conservative is bigotedly attached to “ the old- 
en times.”” Every thing in the present, is by him referred to, 
and judged by the past, without due and often without any 
regard to the differing circumstances of the present. To love 
and reverence the past, is indeed well and wise. 'T’o be familiar 
with its history, to dwell upon the noble qualities and the high 
deeds of our fathers with reverence and affection, and lightly 
to pass over, or entirely to forget their frailties, elevates the soul 
and diffuses a reverential spirit through ourselve ‘sinto the minds 
of the whole community. ‘T’o be conversant with the stores of 
its collected wisdom and to live and move again in its old 
scenes newly revived, is also to gain a light to our own opinions 
and actions, which otherwise might never have beamed on us, 
or only late, and after painful stumbling and errors for lack 
of its earlier presence. ‘The man who loves olden books and 
the society of olden men, is not only possessed of the spirit of 
love, but also of the spirit of wisdom. 

But to judge and condemn the present for no other reason, 
except that it is not the past over again, is not only to betray a 
stupid ignorance, but it is to contend directly against the provi- 
dence of God, who never intended that it should be. To insist 
that every opinion in theological and metaphysical science, shall 
be stated in the unaltered phraseology of an ancient scholasti- 
cism, or if that phraseology is improved or explained, or any- 
thing thereto is added, to raise the cry of innovation or heresy, 
and only because it was not known in former days, is to possess 
a spirit which under the name of conservatism has, in every 
age of the world, made void the law of God, through “ the tra- 
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dition of the elders.”” However fair its professions, or reveren- 
tial its air, or well-framed the periods in which it extols the 
ancients with indiscriminating praise, it is bigotry—blind, self- 
willed bigotry, and deserves no better name. ‘To appear, there- 
fore, in the defence of truth at the present day, clad only in 
the antiquated armor of unused phraseology and wielding 
for weapons only certain favorite quotations from the olden 
writers, and to hurl them at the heads of one’s opponents, as if 
they were the only thunderbolts of Jove—or, in other words, to 
refuse to leave the question to a fresh investigation, or a new 
discussion, because, as it is said, the point has once been deci- 
sively settled, is to be so very reverential for antiquity, as to 
lose that respect which every one owes to himself, as made by 
God to be responsible for his own opinions. It is, also, to war- 
rant the conclusion on the part of others, that what is claimed 
to be true, would not stand, if stated in the words, or if at- 
tacked and defended by the principles and modes of reasoning 
which are recognized at the present day. 'T'o refuse to re-state 
a proposition, which it is said that Augustine, or Edwards, 
Hooker, or Burnet have stated satisfac torily, and for reasonings 
to repeat their words, is to lose your cause, and, in the judg- 
ment of men of sound minds to deserve to lose it, for failing to 
uphold the truth with the calm self-possession of one whose 
reason is convinced, and choosing to display the prejudiced and 
determined conservatism of every fiery old woman. So, also, 
to condemn every modern theologian as a speculating divine, 
who spoils the mind through vain philosophy, and meanwhile 
to swallow, without hesitation, all the crudities that theological 
speculators of former days have seen fit to put forth, and even 
anxiously to hunt in Latin folios for new impossibilities, with 
which to ‘ pose” your faith, is to be deceived not a little, and 
this in face of the fact, that every man, who has thrown new 
light upon the scriptures has been assailed with the same abuse, 
by the same conservatives of the day. ‘T'o fail to note and to 
feel the weight of the fact, that every age distinguished by 
religious activity and enterprise has also been marked by ‘ im- 
provements in theology,” and by the shedding of new light 
upon the scriptures, is tosin against the very lessons to be drawn 
from antiquity itself. So, also, to condemn every mode of 
preaching the gospel and every measure to give it effect, be- 
cause it has never been known before, is to love the past better 
than the truth and the days and doings of antiquity better than 
the progress of the kingdom of Christ. 
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The past is gone, and we cannot see it as it really present- 
ed itself to the eyes of those familiar with the actors in its 
scenes and with the events in which they were busy. But 
the imagination of its unreflecting worshiper can construct it 
anew and frame it in the fair proportions, and clothe it with 
the bright coloring which his own ideal of perfection fur- 
nishes, and then it becomes a temple into which he retires to 
muse and to worship. If we believe all that he thinks and 
says, we should suppose, that the millenium itself had passed 
already, and certainly should not in the least doubt, that Sa- 
tan has in these days been let loose again with a new com- 
mission of evil, and with ample leave to delude and destroy. 
As he looks backward, the splendid age of Elizabeth is an age 
in which all was heroic, learned and saintly, deformed by 
nothing that was vicious and degraded, and not, as was actually 
the case, a period marked by the strongest contrasts between 
the surpassing excellence of the few and the deepest degrada- 
tion of the multitude. 'The days of the non-conformists in the 
seventeenth, and of Edwards and others in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in his view, were periods in which orthodoxy of sentiment, 
a thorough ac quaintance with the scriptures and an unfei ened 
and humble piety, prevailed without exception, among all ranks 
of professed christians; whereas, then, as now, even under the 
preaching of a Baxter and an Edwards, there was error in doc- 
trine, shallow religionism and sanctimonious hypocrisy. Per- 
haps if the truth were known, there were, even in the best and 
purest portions of the religious world, faults as widely spread, 
and as threatening in their apparent tendencies, as any which 
now fill the watchmen of the day with the most fearful alarm. 
So too, to bring the case still nearer to ourselves, the revivals of 
religion of fifty or even twenty years since, were marred by no 
extravagance, and disappoiited no fond expectations, as viewed 
by some, who pronounce with the utmost assurance, that those 
of the last ten years are all spurious excitements ; whereas writ- 
ten records and personal recollections, both furnish the testi- 
mony, that, in the best portions of New England, the later have 
been as pure as the earlier scenes.* 

But all this the fond worshiper of the past will not consider ; 
nay, he counts it almost profanity to admit, for a moment, 
that it may be so. No, he will not be turned aside a moment 
from the devotional frenzy of his retrospections. He turns his 


“In confirmation and illustration of these views, sce some admirable remarks 
of Coleridge.—* The Friend,’ American edition, pp. 342—344. 
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eye backward, he looks upon by-gone times, as they rise be- 


fore his ardent fancy bright and radiant in 
When his views are questioned, and the high claims which he 
advances are challenged, he appeals with assured confidence to 
the bright monuments of its noblest minds ; 
a Howe. a Hooker and a Calvin. 


is not at all, 


their perfection. 


he points you to a 
He forgets, that the one 
whether there have been, here 


but whether, even ee these 


men than now appear ; 
thought and spake and wrote, 
whom they influenced, more excellences and fewer faults than 
we now behold, and whether, taking it all in all, their days pre- 
sented a brighter and a more hopeful prospect than do ours. 
Thus admiring, and thus believing, the devotee to the better od 
times becomes dissatisfied with the present, and nourishes 
more determined disposition to be displeased with all the men 
and the doings of the days in which he lives. 
can have but little 
animate the men on the stage. 
reality which the present brings to view, 
the foibles and imperfections of the best of the men who are 


now living. 
with them; 


there were, among the 


Of course, he 
sympathy with the ardor and hope which 
He is disgusted with the coarse 
and is shocked with 


‘he more he sees of them, the less is he pleased 


forgetting to consider his own sins 


lesson of christian charity 
should teach him, 
nurse and keep warm his discontent with all that is now going 
on, and to satisfy his longings after perfection in his ideal retro- 


spections. 


to the sins of others which they 


s the scene of action, and retires, to 


The ‘True Conservative, on the other hand, though he often 
retires into the past, does not there make his dwelling-place, 
but lives and acts in the present. 
instructions that are most important, 


brighter vie 


he derives 
and catches nobler and 
but these per- 


irom the past, 


{ the truths which never die: 


manent principles are made each to read its appropriate lesson 
under the varying circumstances of present scenes, to strengthen 
and guide him the more efficiently to act his part in his own 


gener ition. 


gathers instruction and humility for him- 





self, and not merely weapons with which to perplex 
found the men of his own day ; 
wisdom, amid the excitements in which he is conversant, 
to condemn, of course, every movement that is attempted in a 
new direction. 
perfection, nor does he think the whole circle of possible know- 
ledge to have in fact been traversed ; 


there he learns steadiness and 


He does not deem the past to comprehend all 


but he thinks the lists 
sull to be open, and firmly holds, that he who aims not to im- 
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prove upon the past, is a traitor to the cause of humanity, and 
a high-handed rebel against the course of God’s providence. 
He opens therefore his heart to the men who now live and ac 8; 

he joins in his hand with theirs, in all that is great and good 
which is now in progress. Their eager haste he checks indeed, 
and their ill-advised and unreflecting rashness, but by the wise 
suggestion of sufficient reasons, and not with the irritated con- 
sequence of overwhelming degradation, nor with the gloomy 
bitterness of a soured ascetic. He thus, by the silent influence 
of his own calmer and more steady spirit, as well as by the can- 
did reference of every question to a severe and impartial scru- 
tiny, infuses unconsciously the more reflecting and patient char- 
acter of the elder ‘times into the headstrong and denouncing 
spirit of the present age of motion. ‘The 'True Conservative does 
this. Would that all who profess to be such were so in fact. If, 
instead of praising the old and denouncing the new, the num- 
ber of those, now quite respectable, who possess right principles 
in the main and might use them for the good of their own 
times, would but set themse!ves with all humility and patience 
to act their part as common men, there would soon be less occa- 
sion to complain of the present. If the star-gazers, the prognos- 
ticators of evil and the declaimers about the old writers, would 
but imitate the men from whom they quote,—if they would but 
practice some of the humbler virtues and cultivate meekness of 
spirit, and go about the every-day business for which God has 
sent them into the world with a cheering confidence in his 
providence, there would be greater good accomplished in the 
_ world, even if the world should hear less of themselves. ‘Truly 
not without an object was it written, “ Say not thou, What is 
the cause, that the former days were better than these? for thou 
dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” 

Another feature of modern conservatism, nearly akin to the 
one just noticed, and closely resembling it in the effects which 
it produces, is its subserviency to influences merely literary, 
rather than its mastery over the same by the unbiased and in- 
dependent exercise of an honest judgment. ‘The scholar loves 
his favorite authors and the man of letters retires to his beloved 
library, as to his most loved retreat and his chosen dwelling- 
place ; for there he converses with the noblest minds, as they 
soared highest in thought and attained to the most rapturous 
inspiration. ‘There are the best and wisest thoughts that the 
mind of man has ever conceived, and there too are the divinest 
and the most ennobling sentiments that ever bore that mind 


upward towards its ideal of purity and perfection. ‘The mind 
Von. X. i9 
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that longs for perfection in all things, here finds it, not as hav- 
ing ever been actually realized, but as often imagined and pic- 
tured forth, by the spirit ennobled by the possession of true 
genius. Here, in the writings of poets and divines, is an ideal 
of a perfect man. Here, before his delighted vision, “a perfect 
state,” “a christian commonwealth,” illustrious in arts and 
arms, and fulfilling within itself, by the harmonious action of 
its conspiring energies, the highest perfection and well-being of 
man, is made, by the divine art of a Milton, to rise like 
‘* an exhalation with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies, and voices sweet.” 

Here, the church is adorned with the graces of learning and of 
zeal, of humility and of meekness. In ev ery one of its “oflicers, 
there is uprightness and truth, and in the heart of each one of 
its members an altar on which the Divine Spirit has kindled 
a pure and holy flame, which bears upward, evermore, fragrant 
incense and a_ pure offering. In short, all that concerns man 
and his well-being, every domestic and social institution, is here 
presented in unimpaired perfection, moving nightly of its own 
accord, having within itself the springs of a perpetual youth 
and the seeds of a vigorous and man y grow th. 

The influence of this ideal of perfection, as dwelling con- 
stantly in the mind of the true scholar, is according to the use 
to which it is turned. If it becomes within him a standard to- 
wards which he himself is ever bearing upward and carrying 
with him those over whom he exerts an influence; if it ani- 
mates him to more ardent and self-denying labors for his kind 
and breathes into all his words a sweeter as well as a loftier and 
more vigorous tone, its influence is healthful and happy. The 
cultivation of le stters, when these are its results, exerts through- 
out society an influence in the highest degree conservative. 

But when, on the other hand, it inflates the student with 
vanity,—when with the ideal of perfection in his mind, and 
the divine music of poesy ever on his tongue, he is cherishing 
a heart that never feels, an eye that never weeps and a hand 
that never acts, for his fellow,—when instead of animating him 
with a more humble and sel{-denying zeal to imitate the heroes 
of old, who traveled “on life’s common way in cheerful godli- 
ness,” laying on themselves “ the lowliest duties,” this divine 
ide al is used only to nurture an inward disgust with the men o! 
one’s own day, its fruits are the very apples of Sodom. When 
literature indisp oses a man for his duties, when it dries up or 
poisons his sympathies, and when it fills him with disgust and 


healthful activity for which he is fitted and 


? 


contempt for the 
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the noble deeds for which he is trained, then it takes place on 
the side of corrupting and destructive influe snces, and becomes 
an instrument in the hands of God to carry society downward, 
even while it professes to advance it upward, and to curse that 
nation which it promises to bless. Whether there is not a sickly 
conservatism of this species gaining rapid favor among many 
of our gifted men, we leave for the observers of the times to 
judge. 

This is not all. The scholar too often tamely yields his 
opinions to those of his favorite authors, and is strangely biased 
by the opinions advanced in the works of permanent or ephe- 
meral interest, which receive his often-repeated perusal. ‘The 
reader of Taylor and Hooker, of Coleridge and of Wordsworth, 
of the London Quarterly and the British C ritic, finds his sym- 
pathies easy to inlist themselves in favor of the “high and the 
comfortable doctrines of the tory creed,” and his most plain 
associations to cluster themselves around a throne and a hie- 
rarchy. Especially is the American scholar liable to be farther 
influenced by his very pardonable reverence for whatever comes 
across the Atlantic. An opinion or course of argument pre- 
sented in the grateful form of a London octavo, or clothed with 
the mysterious charm of the German language, assumes at once 
a mysterious authority. Cousin and Schleiermacher must, of 
course, be more eminent for acuteness than Edwards or Em- 
mons, the residents of secluded New England villages, and 
Tholuck and D’Aubigne, in theological acumen, cannot but 
surpass an American divine. We are sorry to offend our literary 
conservatives, but we suggest, that it ill becomes men of their 
elevated ideas of literary independence and their very consider- 
able pretensions to literary excellence, to render themselves 
liable to be proved the passive creatures or the subservient copy- 
ists of English Reviews and German Mystics. We are also a 
little jealous for the opinions of our countrymen, whom we 
should be very sorry to see as enthusiastic admirers of Laud, as 
bigoted decriers of the Puritans and as whole-hearted despisers 
of republican America, as they may become, if works or essays 
struck off in the heat of party strife in Great Britain, are to be 
esteemed by them as true and as sacred as relics from the Hol 
Land, or the very articles of their Confession of Faith. Nor 
are we better pleased, if our theologians are taught, that a mys- 
tical, indiscriminating statement of christian doctrine is, of 
course, to be sound, because it has been picked up by some 
German theologian of the evangelical school more learned than 
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judicious, from the works of the Reformers or the ancient Fa- 
thers. 

The false conservative is proverbially timid. He has no 
well-grounded and cheering confidence in the truth, nor in the 
adaptation of the truth, sooner or later, to win its way, nor in 
God who has sworn to speed it onward in its triumphant course. 
He is afraid of the excitement and the noise of necessary con- 
troversy—of the str uggling resistance of those who are put to 
shame by its light and are boldly summoned to relinquish their 
errors. He would rather leave all things to remain as they have 
been, than risk an attempt to set them right. He is as afraid 
of letting out upon the world a principle, to employ the illus- 
tration of another, as he would be to cut loose a tiger. 

He is often, also, indolent and inactive. He would leave all 
men to repose in their old prejudices and habits, even if they 
are attended with wrong and injury, if he himself may be at 
ease, in the quiet of his own study, and be indulged with his 
regular mid-day slumbers. He does not like to be summoned 
forth to bear the burden and heat of the day, in order that he 
may serve with faithfulness his generation. He had rather 
dream and read, observe and spec ‘ulate, than to think and act, 
to accomplish a given object. Indeed, he sometimes thinks it 
impious to act at all, and will not do any thing, lest he should 
interfere in the machinery which God sets in motion, and rob 
him of the undivided honor of executing the counsel! of his 
own will. 

He is fond of paradoxes. He loves nothing so much as to 
differ from the men with whom he lives, and to make them 
open their eyes for wonder at the strangeness of his opinions. 
** There are some birds,” says Fuller, “ who cannot rise except 
it be by flying against the wind, as some hope to achieve their 
advancement by being contrary and paradoxical in judgment 
to all,” in order, if we may carry out the figure, to be blown 
upward into a temporary notoriety by a violent gust of opposi- 
tion. If he lives ina republic, there is nothing so fine as to 
appear zealous for a monarchy, for it gives one an air of supe- 
rior wisdom, to appear to have reasons that have escaped the 
more superfic ial observation of common men. If he has been 
trained in the rites of a simple form of church government, he 
stoutly pleads for an hierarchy and an establishment; or if he 
has been taught the gospel as it commends itself to the con- 
science and common sense of men, he sets himself up among 
his brethren for a defender of the faith and a bulwark of or- 
thodoxy, and becomes more Calvinistic than Calvin himself. 
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He is harsh in his judgments of the failings and foibles of 
the men who are upon the stage of action. Having no sympa- 
thy with them, nor with any thing which is done in the age in 
which he lives, he chooses to forget that they are mortal, ~and 
judges of them as if they professe ed to have attained angelic 
perfection. He never palliates a foible, but expands it into a 
damning sin; he is unforgiving, and oftentimes brutal in his 
treatment of those whom he ought to love and cherish as his 
brethren, and whom he cannot deny that he expects to meet in 
heaven. 

To sum up the whole matter, he employs himself in dis- 
covering the faults of his fellow men, and ought to be denom- 
inated a Professor in general of fault-finding. He uses all his 
energy in holding back the onward efforts of his compeers, and 
in steadily setting his face against every advancing movement. 
Meanwhile, there is no movement onward, in which his own 
heart is inlisted, and to which all his powers are devotedly 
consecrated. ‘There is no object on which he fastens his eager 
desire and his ardent expectations. There is no bright goal to 
which his eye is directed and to which he is ever bearing up, 
in spite of the obstacles which oppose themselves ; as a swim- 
mer stems the strongly running tide and contet ids with the 
breasting wave. If there were, his powers would be too health- 
fully employed, and his heart too strongly interested in his own 
efforts, to leave him a disposition to watch the movements of 
others. ‘The sense of his own deficiencies, also, and of the 
excess and ultraism to which he himself is liable in the ardor 
of an onward movement, would dispose him to be more lenient 
to faults in others, which spring from a like origin. He has 
given up all faith in activity, and in consequence, the fires of 
his own ardor are either wholly quenched, or they keep up a 
troubled existence, as they sigh and complain amid their own 
embers. ‘The healthful action of his own system has ceased. 
A man who has nothing to do and who believes in doing no- 
thing, is, proverbially, a trouble to himself and a thorn in the 
side of his neighbor. If the aims of another, through excess 
of youthful hope or the warmth of youthful imagination, are 
not framed according to the exact dimensions which his own 
distorted vision would make out, he overwhelms him with 
the contemptuous laugh of his ridicule, or frightens him with 
the cold sneer of his own bitterness. If he commits a fault in 
his movements,—if he is indiscreet through an ill-regulated 
zeal,—if he for once uses harsh or denunciatory langua ige to- 

wards those who do not think with himself,—or even if some 
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of his associates in a cause greatly err, the cause itself is at- 
tacked,—its intrinsic merits are forgotten in the errors of the 
men, who, right or wrong, may be identified with its advance- 
ment. «z he conservative maguifies all their faults, forgetting, 
that they are the faults of the man and not of his opinions,— 
the errors of the actors upen the stage and not of the move- 
ment which God through them is conducting forward, and 
forthwith sets himself against the opinions which they ad- 
rauce, and makes their wheels heavy by hanging backward 
upon them with all his weight. Now, as there is no cause 
which cannot furnish faults enough for the eye of the jealous 
observer, and as all that is done in this day is marred with 
many indiscretions and follies, our conservative sets up for a 
critic in general upon the badness of the enterprises and the 
men of his age, and standing idly by the road-side, points out 
the defects which he can discern in every passer-by. 

‘To say nothing of the evil influence of this spirit upon the 
individual who possesses it, it is most obvious to every observer, 
that very little conservative influence can be exerted in the 
method which he pursues. ‘I'he great mass of men believe in 
doing something in every department, and unless they can be 
presented with some definite object to be attained, and some 
course of action in which to be employed, they fall at once 
into a deadly slumber. 

The Conservative Preacher, therefore, who, instead of pro- 
claiming the unsearchable riches of Christ, the hope of immor- 
tal glory and the life of the self-sacrificing christian, and ex- 
citing his hearers to labor and _ self- denial, rather chooses to 

complain of this bustling and self-sufficient age, who put action 
for communion with God and a reliance on the amount of 
money which they give for faith in the enly Savior,—will be 
greeted indeed by those of his hearers who love to be bolstered 
up in their own slothfulness, and to be flattered in the opinion of 
their own superior wisdom, but will be deserted by all those 
who are the most self-denying and laborious christians. So, 
also, if he occupies his pulpit as a theater, in which he may 
denounce error rather than impress truth, and excite to a jeal- 
ousy of prevailing methods of presenting the doctrines of chris- 
tianity, rather than call forth their hearty interest in the truth 
which he himself presents,—he will soon find, that orthodoxy 
itself, will be a powerless instrument in his hands in promoting 
the great and practical ends of the christian faith. It is not 
difficult at all to account for the fact, that the strictest ortho- 
doxy brings forth as its fruits only slothfulness and pride ; and, 
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that the wealthy and luxurious hearer, who is as unlike the 
divine Savior as it is possible for a christian to be, is so fond of’ 
rolling in his stately chariot to the place where all the energies 
of the preacher are employed in finding fault with the preach- 
ing of others. It is true, he may sleep under the discourse of 
his reverend instructor and may strive in vain to follow him, as 
he by attenuated and shadowy abstractions, separates the truth 
from the faintest tinge of error; but he goes away satisfied 
with two practical inferences which, whether asleep or awake, 
he is sure to derive from the sermon, namely, that he himself 
is one of the few who, in evil times, are true to the old ways 
of soundness in the faith, and, that it is not to be expected, 
that a conservative christian will do very much in the service 
of his master. 

Such a preacher was not Paul,—such a preacher was not 
Baxter; and our modern conservative preaching, is not the gos- 
pel according to Baxter and Paul. If they had lived in our 
day, even granting, that they would have preached what is 
believed by the self-styled conservative to be the truth, they 
would not so have divided the truth as forever to have de- 
claimed against the heresies and faults of the age. ‘They 
aimed directly at the object of propagating the gospel of their 
Master, and to imbue the hearts of its professors more entirely 
with its spirit, and though they both lived in days as disorderly 
as these, they were both of the movement party, in urging men 
to higher activity and holiness. Said Leighton, when public ly 
reprimanded for not preaching up the times, “if all of you 
preach up the times, you may surely allow one poor brother 
to preach up Christ Jesus and eternity.” 

While we deplore the disorderly and unreasonable spirit of 
the times, in every one of its manifestations, it is but fair to no- 
tice the causes from which these evils have sprung, and the 
prospect there is, that they will easily and naturally work their 
own cure, if indeed they are not exasperated and re ndered more 
violent, by the harsh medicines of their prete ded physici lans. 
Sixty years since, and how low was the cause of religion, and 
how dark the prospects of the church in our country! How 
feeble then was the ardor of individual christians, and how 
weak their faith in any hopeful prospect for the future!  Infi- 
delity had then corrupted the ranks of our professional men, 
while intemperance was making annually a total wreck of hun- 
dreds of their fairest ornaments. Throughout the church, a 
lifeless torpor reigned, decorated without by the fair forms of 


decent and orderly observances, and supported within by some 
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species of practical error. Inadequate and false views of the 
government and character of God have done the secret work, 
which afterwards broke out in the fatal defection of scores out 
of the few hundreds of our churches. 

But since that period, how much of substantial good has 
been accomplished. ‘The church has in some measure been 
aroused from her slumbers—her converts have been multiplied 
by myriads—her watchmen stand thickly on her walls and she 
has sent forth her heralds, with her message of love, to the 
end of the earth. The current of intemperance has been arres- 
ted in its scorching and desolating progress. A spirit of inquiry 
has been directed to the fields of sacred science and of biblical 
study. Where there was now and then a solitary student in 
theology, with few incitements and meager opportunities, there 
are at this moment hundreds; and to aid and stimulate their 
efforts, edifices, funds, libraries and teachers have been provided, 
by the munificent benevolence of the day. All this and much 
more has not been accomplished without the most strenuous 
efforts, and the most laborious advances, in a ground beset with 
active enemies, and infested with the enchanting spells of 
worldliness and error. During this contest, the elder soldiers 
stood shoulder to shoulder, forgetting minor differences, with 
their eye fixed on the enemy, and every nerve strained to gain 
a single foot in advance. 'The younger, as fast as they issued 
from the school of their training, eagerly took their places for 
action, and the eyes of all were raised upward to the heavenly 
leader of the sacramental host. 

But disorders, we are told, have arisen. And what if they 
have? Was this not to have been anticipated? When was 
there an age distinguished by ardent religious zeal and vigorous 
religious activity, in which there were none? Was the age of 
the Reformation such a period? Were the days of Baxter, of 
Leighton, or Howe, marred by no imperfections, where fanati- 
cal sects might be told by the score? Did the impulse commu- 
nicated to the church through Wesley and Whitefield, send 
no individuals aside from the golden circle of wisdom and truth ? 
Or are we to be told, that the disorders and errors which have 
attended the revival of religion and morality in the present cen- 
tury, are far beyond the deviations of these former periods: Not 

certainly by any man who has the most superficial acquain- 
tance with the history of those periods, or has bestowed upon 
it the reading of a day. 'The evils which we now behold are 
not great, if we consider all that has been accomplished of good, 
so far beyond what the world has ever before seen or dreamed 
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of, since apostolic days. When also we reflect, that. to coun- 
terbalance them all, we hold such an amount of sound piety 
and elevated religious sentiment, that society in so many parts 
of our land is animated by a tone of moral feeling so high and 
a disposition so prevailing, to appeal to the right and the wrong 
in conduct and character, even though this disposition some- 
times carries them too far, we ought rather to wonder in the 
light of past history, that human nature being what it is, these 
evils are not tenfold more numerous and threatening. ‘There 
issued forth from the church in other days, bands of fanatics, 
party-colored and various,-by thousands ; now we are frightened 
at a few sccres of perfectionists, who have appeared but for a 
week, to sink- into forgetfulness and contempt. The subject 
should also be viewed in another light. ‘To take one example: 
Nations, for ages past, have wrought wholesale folly with na- 
vies and armies and garments rolled in blood, and it is to be 
feared will still continue so to do. On the other hand, a few 
hundred men and women become fanatics for peace, renounce 
their allegiance to human governments, and are embodied in a 
‘‘ Non-Resistance Society.” 

But whence is our greatest danger? Is it from disorganizers 
alone, and from those who in their thoughtless and fierce folly, 
are in fact destroying the stability of the church and the found- 
ations of society? We answer, No. As there is a fanaticism in 
a misjudged zeal, so also is there a fanaticism in a lifeless form- 
ality. As there is a disorganizing spirit among those rightly 
termed the Destructives, so is there one equally fatal in its ten- 
dencies in that conservatism, which severs the unity of the 
spirit and breaks the bond of peace. 

What says history? Century after century it tells us of reli- 
gion revived and morality renewed, then of a reaction from a 
too forward zeal in the form of a fearful and proud conservatism, 
which has chilled the ees with the spiritual coldness of an 
Antinomian orthodoxy, or stopped the circulation of the warm 
current of her life by the slow creeping poison of a fair but hol- 
low formality. So it was after Luther lived and preached. The 
next century tells the same tale. In our own country, at 
least, there was a hundred years a similar reaction from a too 
exuberant religious life to a more dreadful spiritual death. 
Shall it be so in the century which is now rolling over our 
heads? Let the conservatives of the church, in this our day, 
see well to that. 

Had not the church extended her borders widely, and plan- 
ted deeply her roots, she could not maintain so many idlers 
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among her sons, who, professing to be conservatives of her 
estate, are yet wentiwg its substance. Had she not accumula- 

ted wealth in flourishing societies and thousands of professed 

followers, there would be no object for which to contend. Were 

there no care for the hundreds who swerve from the school of 
the prophets, the teachers of these schools would not be at odds. 

Were there no missionaries abroad, no societies organized for 
their maintenance and no funds annually collected, there would 
be graver questions discussed, than whether the Assembly 
Board or that at Boston, were the more honest and trust-worthy 
agent. ‘The very fac ts, therefore, that there is power and place 
and reputation for which to contend, shows that there is beneath 
this ruffled surface a deep subtratum of high religious interest 
and strongly moving religious activity. If there are indeed so 
many of the servants of the church who can be suffered to 
cease their appropriate work, that they may prosecute and ex- 
scind one another, and so many more who do little but shake 
the head and sound the note of alarm and frame resolutions 
and establish newspapers and magazines under the fair names of 
Conservatives, it is quite sure, that the church is not entirely 
given over, nor has she altogether ceased to exist. Would that 
this kingdom of God could be rid of her ecclesiastical polities ! 

In the days of her weakness and of her struggles with the 
foe, when her friends are few in number and feeble in strength, 
they are then all in the field and their business is with the ene- 
my. but when this enemy begins to retreat and her own host 
gains by thousands, then the battle begins to pause a little, and 
the victors allow themselves a breathing time. You will then 
observe the leaders in her cause begin to exchange suspicious 
looks. Perhaps they cross their weapons in a contest designed 
to be friendly and even to prepare them the better for their 
attacks upon the common enemy. A wound is inflicted, not 
altogether of design, and not entirely by accident, but it is not 
deep, and in the ardor of engagement with the opposite party 
it would hardly have been noticed. In an instant, the host, the 
host of God’s elect, 1s at war within itself. You can hear the 
tumult, you can mark the commotion of the multitude. The 
cry is no longer the foe! the foe! but the church! the church! 
Her bulwarks are betrayed! her weapons are faithless! her 
friends are but secret enemies ! 

Such is the scene that now presents itself. Numbers there 
are who sound to the onset, but though they cry loud and long 
and brandish their weapons with a fierce disp lay, yet their ov- 
sets make but little impression, from their hot blood and thei: 
ill-regulated zeal. ‘There are numbers more, whose weapons 
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are suffered to rust, or who brighten them only in intestine con- 
flict. ‘They call themselves conservatives. 

But these are not all. Were it so, hope would sink, for we 
should look to see the spirit which animates and guides the 
church taking its upward flight, and leaving the sons of the 
church to put off their garlands of vic tory and to give place to 
a new and successful inroad of error and of sin. 

‘These are not all. 'There are those whom we regard as the 
true conservatives of the church. And who are they? ‘hey 
are men who, with enlightened views of the scriptures and in 
the exercise of sound sense in regard to the great questions of 
the day, vigorously prosecute the great work of propagating the 
sospel, and with a catholic spirit aim to arouse the public mind 
to a higher tone of religious feeling and a nobler spirit of reli- 
g10UsS activity. 

The gospel of Christ is the grand conservative influence, for 
it is opposed to every influence that is destructive, whether it 

pride, worldliness, a furiousness and unteach: ible fanaticism, 

a uncharitable and slothful attachment to a self-styled pro tg 
doxy. Where the spirit of Christ is, there is a healthful spirit, 
for if the heart be right in the main, it will work itself free 
from the mistakes and excesses, that are incident to the succes- 
sive periods of the development of its inward principle. If, 
in its earlier and unchastened zeal, it calls down fire from 
heaven, or denounces its op posers with an indecent and unmea- 
sured freedom, the Master is near, and ge ntly whispers, ‘ Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” If it regards with 
an averted and misjudging eye, the high cultivation of the in- 
tellectual man and the more refined graces of cultivated society, 
it by and by learns to esteem both as the fair flowers, that 
crown and beautify the perfected christian character, and 
seeks to possess itself of these its most becoming ornaments. 
In short, if it does wrong, it is willing to repent, and as it waits 
before God in the simple spirit of christian docility, it unlearns 
its errors, and adds to its stores of truth. Asa matter of fact, 
some of the most valuable conservatives whom the church at 
this day possesses, were made such by their own experience of 
the destructive tendencies of their own misjudging zeal. 

‘he motto of our conservatism is expressed in the following 
words of Baxter, who lived in an age when the need of a true 
conservative was quite as pressing as at present, and when pre- 
tended conservatives did, as now, more harm than healing. ‘“ As 
for all the sects and heresies that are creeping in daily and troub- 
ling us, I doubt not but the free gospel, managed by an able, self- 
denying ministry, will effectually disperse and shame them all.” 
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But to accomplish this end, the gospel must be preached with 
an apostolic spirit and with apostolic expectations of success. 
It must be preached in its freedom, and with all the large invi- 
tations of its beseeching mercy and the earnest entreaties of a 
God reconciling the world unto himself. It must be preached 
in simplicity, as it always has been proclaimed, by those whose 
labors God has abundantly blessed, and with the adaptation 
which it carries with itself to win and overcome the heart of 
man. Above all it must be preached by men of a catholic 
spirit, a spirit that hopeth the best rather than one which is irri- 
tated and alarmed at the slightest tidings of constructive heresy. 
“ We may talk of peace as long as we live, but we shall never 
obtain it till we return to the apostolical simplicity. We must 
abhor the arrogance of them that ‘rame new engines to rack 
and tear the church of God, under pretence of obviating errors 
and maintaining the truth.” 'Thisis the great lesson which 
Christ is teaching his church in these days, and those who learn 
it soonest and learn it best will exert in the church the most 
of a conservative influence. 

It must be preached by men of sense, by men who, whether 
they call themselves conservatives or not, will exert a really 
conservative influence, making it to appear, that true religion is 
not raving, nor senseless declamation, nor a trick of excitement ; 
that it commends itself to the conscience of the reasoning man, 
and enters gracefully into every apartment of the inmost soul ; 
that it summons its active energies to the highest and _ holiest 
enterprises and imbues it with a loftier and more heavenly 
spirit. It must also be shown, that it is not straitened to creeds 
constructed after the exactest model and amplified into the net- 
work of manifold technicalities, and that of all things it is most 
abhorrent of a slothful inactivity, and a caution against error so 
timid, that it will not act boldly forthe truth ; but that its great 
law is, to inculeate the truth with all the might, and it will cer- 
tainly be blessed of God to the displacing and the putting to 
shame of every error. 

They, then, are the True Conservatives, who have strong con- 
fidence in the healthful influence of the gospel, and are firmly 
convinced of its adaptation to the highest well-being of man 
and the only perfect development of his powers. Such have 
not renounced the faith in its onward progress, that they may 
spend their energies in looking out for the evils of the times, 
and detecting, in their embryo, incipient tendencies to heresy. 

We have hope for our own country and hope for the church, 
for we believe, that there are thousands and tens of thousands 
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of such true conservatives among the ministers of religion and 
the lay members of our churches—men sound at heart, with 
native good sense and unsuspecting spirit. Some such there 
are in all the religious parties of the day ; we know there are 
not a few in this our own State, even among those who count 
themselves arrayed against us. 

We wish that the number was greater than it is. We would, 
that there were among them all those older men, who, after 
doing much for the cause of truth and religion, have almost 
given it over in hopeless despair, for the degeneracy of the 
times, and also those younger men, who, instead of solemnly 
girding themselves to the contest for Christ and his cause, in 
the old-fashioned way, have at once assumed the “care of all 
the churches,” and are almost infatuated with the splendid idea 
of their own conservative wisdom. 

'l’o these last, let us at parting, suggest the way to become a 
conservative indeed. Seek out some sphere of activity, where 
religion is low and infidelity is prevailing, and aim, whether 
you are a layman or a preacher, with the blessing of God, so to 
present the gospel, that men by it may be converted to God—and 
perhaps you will find, that the gospel was never made to be pre- 
sented to man exactly as you now “ divide the truth,” and that 
its conservative influence cannot be extended, however it may 
be upheld, except as it commends itself to the conscience and 
common sense of the men who hear it. Banish, for a time, 
from yonr library systems of divinity, and take the bible in the 
original languages, and honestly and faithfully and independ- 
ently study its import : cease to busy yourself with the news- 
papers and pamphlets and reviews of this fermenting age, that 
you may neither be excited or vexed by the movement party, 
nor allow your heart to burn with the jealousy and bitterness 
of the opposite, but let your soul go out in ardent prayer and 
hearty and earnest efforts for the success of your labors. Lay 
out your plans for literary acquisition and thorough investiga- 
gation in a large and liberal spirit, and with ardent hope and 
prayer to God, that you may complete them. If you are a 
minister of Christ, lay upon your table an old conservative 
book, entitled “the Reformed Pastor,’’ and while you read, do 
not forget, that it was written by the ardent, apostolic and 
ancient Baxter, and not by some recent New Nchool divine. If 
this discipline be prosecuted steadily for a six months or a year, 
you may become a TRUE CONSERVATIVE, and what is far be tter, 
you will deserve the far higher honor of being among those 
men, who, having turned many to righteousness, “ shall shine 
as the stars for ever and ever.” 
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Travels on the Continent of Europe, viz: In England, TIre- 
land, Scotland, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and 
the Netherlands : by Wivsur Iisk, D. D., President of the 
Wesleyan Institute at Middletown, Conn. : with Engravings. 
Third edition. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1838. 


Tne formidable size of this volume is certainly the charac- 
teristic that first strikes the eye, if not the one that will longest 
dwell in the mind of the reader. In a book of “ 'Travels on the 
Continent of Europe,’’* containing nearly seven hundred pages 
well filled, one might expect to find the results of years of dili- 
gent observation, with an infinite variety of novel incidents, a 
worid of speculation, criticism, fancy-work and sage reflection, 
besides a due share of description and narrative. Yet Dr. Fisk 
spent only fifteen months from home, and met with less than 
an ordinary share of novel incidents. -He has too much good 
sense to load a book of travels designed for the use of common 
readers with much labored speculation, profound philosophical 
criticism, or to scatter too profusely the products of a luxuriant 
fancy. His work is almost entirely description and narrative, 
as it should be; although by no means wanting in the other 
common ingredients of such a work. Neither is there any ap- 
parent effort to make a short story long; or to describe every 
thing, however minute and trivial, which was actually observed. 
Where to cut out and curtail, it might be diflieult to tell; that 
the book is susceptible of great compression, however, none 
can doubt. 

The engravings which ornament the work, are not its least 
recommendation. In this respect, a good example has been set 
in the getting up of this volume, which it is to be hoped, will 
be followed by other publishers of travels. Indeed, it is a 
matter of wonder that travelers have not generally sent to the 
engravers a selection from their repository of sketches, maps, 
costumes, &c., of which every one must have laid in a ple ntiful 
stock from the numerous and cheap picture-shops in Kurope, 


* We quote from the title page of the third edition. The ridiculous blunder 
in the title, ‘“‘ Travels on the continent of Europe, viz: in England, Lreland, 
Scotland, &c.”” which had escaped the strictness of editorial scrutiny in three 
successive editions, is, we perceive, corrected in the fourth. Was the title page 
designed to be a fuir index to the contents of the w ork, the character as well as 
tuatter ? 
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and thus, at a very moderate expense, added greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of their volumes. 

‘he external character of the work, in other respects, is 
worthy of the Harpers. 

Dr. Iisk commences his tour in the fall of 1835. His route 
was by way of Liverpool, Dover and Boulogne to Paris; over 
Mont Cenis to ‘Turin; thence to Rome and Naples by way of 
Genoa, Florence, Leghorn and Civita Vecchia; and on his re- 
turn, by Florence, Venice and Milan, into Switzerland ; thence 
on the German side of the Rhine and down the river into Hol- 
land, and thence back to Great Britain. "This is a common 
route with American travelers in Europe ; and as Dr. F. seems 
not to have made any special effort to discover new objects or 
scenes, his journal is like most other journals : containing much 
the same information and description, the narrative differing 
only in those respects in which the narratives of different per- 
sons traveling over the same ground would naturally be expected 
to differ. Iducation and Methodism are the topics which most 
interested his mind; and it is on these subjects that most of 
what is new and peculiar is found. On other points no impor- 
tant information that is new is furnished in the volume. 

The plan of the work is the simple and natural one of record- 
ing the incidents and observations in the order of time. ‘It is 
interspersed, however, with letters addressed to different indi- 
viduals and written during the tour. ‘These will probably be 
read with deeper interest than most of the other portions of the 
work. One letter gives a brief compend of the history of 
modern Italy, which some readers will be glad to see. 

As an observer, Dr. I’. is hasty and superficial. He seems 
to lack very much the most important attribute of a writer of 
travels, an ardent curiosity. He appears to have been contented 
with seeing just such things asa common guide-book or a lazy 
cicerone would point out, and no others. Even those objects 


which he under the eye of every passing traveler are only 


glanced over and left. There is nothing, apparently, of the 
eenerous and enlightened enthusiasm of the scholar, the antiqua- 
rian, the man of science, or the amateur of the fine arts. Hence 
his travels are very common place. , 

His style is popular but careless. The letters and the first 
portion of the volume are spirited and lively. As to the re- 
maining part, the reader will not hesitate to believe, what ts 
intimated at the close of the volume, that the composition of 
it was a burden. 
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Dr. F. seems to imagine, that a sufficient justification for 
the haste and carelessness apparent in the preparation of the 
work, may be found in the fact, that such works must of neces- 
sity be short lived. Under this impression, he has suffered a 
book to go forth to the four corners of the earth, marked with 
faults and blemishes, that must inevitably prove fatal to the 
reputation of any ordinary writer. Even were this impression 
just, it might be a question worthy of serious consideration, 
whether regard to his own reputation as a man of science and 
of letters would not require more pains and attention than 
seems to have been bestowed on this work. However, if the 
injury thus done was confined to the author, the public would 
not have so much occasion perhaps to complain. But it is not 
so. ‘I'he effects of such carelessness and haste in getting up 
works for the press, are felt on the influence of literature gener- 
ally. President Fisk has given all the countenance of his own 
example, and the influence of his name and station, in recom- 

mendation and support of abortive authorship. He has lent his 
sanction to the practice, now unhappily so prevalent, of im- 
posing crude and half-digested works on the reading public ; 
and has done so much towards enervating and dissipating the 
public mind, vitiating taste, and lowering the standard of letters. 
The reputation of American literature, moreover, is at stake. 
A book like this will not stay at home. Whatever its merits 
in a literary point of view, other obvious causes will send it 
abroad. It will be read or ‘looked at across the Atlantic. ‘The 
judgment there formed of this book, will extend to the gener- 
ality of American publications. If such be the character of a 
work from the hands of a man whose name is adorned with one 
of the highest honors in the gift of the republic of letters, = 
one, too, who has been raised to the high station of head of 
university, what must be the character of the common ranks of 
publications from the American press: If such a book can pass 
through repeated editions in a single year, what must be the 
standard of taste among the American people ? Such questions, 
doubtless, will be put; and they will be answered in feelings 
if not words of contempt or pity for the low standard of litera- 
ture in America. 

That there is reason to apprehend such a result, and that our 
remarks are not too severe nor unjust, will appear from a glance 
at some of the many blemishes in the work. We shall here 
group together some exemplifications of the character of the 
work not only as it regards style, but also as to its merits gen- 

erally, 
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There is certainly a show, not perhaps affected, of learning 
in the work. One would infer from some things, that the au- 
thor was thoroughly versed in the Latin language, and in the 
Krench and the Italian tongues ; as well as in English literature 
and science generally. Yet he would have doubts on this point 
raised, when he finds the Doctor speaking of beholding ‘“‘a phe- 
nomenon of sound,” (p. 35, )and a“ domestic domicil” (p. 209 : 
making Latin after the sty fc of “ naves natantes rari, (p. 340 ;) 
in French, using expressions like champs @ EF lysées, (p. 21 and 
al. ;) riding “ outside of’ his “ voiturter” (coachman, p- 135,) 
or taking a passage in a “votturter” (p. 394;) and in Italian, 
giving French terminations, as in the almost universal use of 
“Marie” for Maria. 

[In classical learning, some things he will notice, will lead 
him to suspect a like deficiency. For instance, V irgil i is spoken 
of (p. 216) as consulting the elder of the Cumaean Sibyls some 
four hundred years and more before the building of Rome. 
Again, while in the temple of Neptune, a magnificent ruin in 
Paestum, once called Posidonia, the classical imagination of our 
author is inspired with such extatic force, that he is borne back 
on her swift wings to the time when, among those identical 
columns * hung round with garlands,” and in those open courts, 
Jason and Ulysses and Hercules worshiped the god of the sea! 
Posidonia, we are taught by our hitherto accredited historians, 
was built only about seven centuries after the earliest of these 
heroes, and six after the latest of them died. Our classical dic- 
tionaries, it seems, too, are at fault in representing Jupiter as the 
son of Saturn and Rhea. For Dr. I’. speaking of Venice, (p. 
360,) says: “Like Jupiter, it sprung up self-creative from the 
froth of the sea, and like him, it subsequently ruled both the 
sea (!) and the land.” 

The learned antiquarian will no doubt be agreeably surprised 
to find, that the pile of ruins in Rome which is vulgarly known 
by the name of the Temple of Peace, but by the better informed 
as the Basilica of Constantine, is not the remnant of a single 
structure. For Dr. I’. speaks of visiting the ruins of both build- 
ings. He will in his gratification, however, regret, that a more 
minute description was not given of their localities and appear- 
ance, so that they may hereafter be discovered and distinguished. 
He will, also, be amazed to find, that the three beautiful col- 
umns now standing on the Roman Forum, which antiqua- 
rian research had settled to be remains of the ancient Graeco- 
stasis, are, after all, but some remaining columns of the Temple 
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of Jupiter Stator, as the loose traditions of the vulgar had rep- 
resented them. 

Geological science, also, will require some emendations. For 
the Apennines are now discovered to be volcanic, although 
possessing but one solitary volcanic feature,—that, indeed, rather 
a decisive one, since it is none other than an actual voleano in 
eruption. ‘ We passed,” says Dr. E., (p. 353,) “ the Monte di 
Fo, a small volcano, which constantly sends forth, it is said, 
clear flame, spreading out a number of feet.”” Whether the 
learned President saw the volcano or not, we are not informed ; 
but we infer, that he did not see the flame; why, we cannot 
imagine. If he passed an active volcano on the Apennines, 
one would suppose, that as a man of science he would have 
made almost any sacrifice of time, money and personal com- 
fort, to have examined it. But prob: ibly he took this, as seem- 
ingly many things else, on the authority of his veturino, or 
guide-book. If he had gone half a mile from the road, he 
would probably have discovered, that his fancied voleano was 
nothing more or less than an exhalation of inflammable gas, 
which, by some accident, had become ignited, and now burns 
in an irregular flame of from six inches to two feet in height, 
over a surface of some twenty feet square 

lt has been already intimated, that the work indicates great 
carelessness in the author as an observer. Some instances, 
confirmatory of this, now occur to us. The column of Phocas 
in the Roman Forum, is represented as having been seen where, 
we have the best reason to believe, it is not; and the Capitol is 
certainly not west of the ancient I‘orum. It is very difficult 
to conceive how the North Loch in Edinburgh could ever have 
‘formed the eastern boundary of the city ;’ and the college 
buildings are, by no means, “on the west side of the great 
eulf.”? His description of the ringing of bells and the firing 
of the cannon of St. Angelo at Rome amid the solemnities of 
the Holy Week, (p. 241,) would shock every pious feeling in 
a good Catholic. The ceremonies of Holy Thursday and of 
aster Sunday are evidently confounded. 

It is in the notes on Geneva, that are found the most fre- 
quent Instances of hasty observation. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to find a book containing so m: any errors in so small a 
compass as are found within a few pages in this part of the 
volume. 

He speaks (pp. 411, 413) of the “ Evangelical Society of 
Sw itzerland,” ’ made up of evangelical christians “ in different 
cantons and of different churches.” Certainly all this will be 
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new to those who have deemed themselves conversant with 
the religious state of Switzerland. There is an Evangelical 
Society in Geneva, formed by individuals originally members 
of the Established Church of Geneva; but now mostly or en- 
tirely excluded for their evangelical sentiments. There is a 
similar society in the Canton of Vaud, consisting of members 
of the Vaudois church ; and there may be others in other can- 
tons. But they are distinct from one another; as much so, to 
say the least, as the Wesleyan Missionary Society of Great 

sritain and the Methodist Mission: ary Society in this country. 
Certainly no such general society, extending over different can- 
tons, “had its origin in the almost total apostacy of the Swiss 
churches.” 'The history of these Evangelical Societies in dif- 
ferent cantons, and especially in Geneva, is most interesting 
and instructive. It is a just cause of surprise and regret, that 
Dr. F'., who professes to have taken so deep an interest in the 
religious state of Geneva and Switzerland, has nct communi- 
cated some facts connected with it. 

It will doubtless surprise most readers familiar with the events, 
that transpired on the continent of Europe during the last of 
the eighteenth, and the first of the present century, to find the 
learned Doctor ascribing the origin of the apostacy of the Swiss 
churches to two causes: “first, the connexion of the church 
with the state,” and, secondly, “the ultra Calvinism of these 
churches.” One would think, that he had never heard of the 
terrors of the French Revolution, or visited the residence of 
Voltaire, at Ferney, or the statue of Jean Jacques Rousseau in 
Geneva. It is a little remarkable, too,—a fact which does not 
seem to have engaged the attention of Dr. F.,—that the leaders 
of the present reformation in Switzerland are, if for any thing, 
distinguished for their attachment to the doctrines of Calvin. 

It would be inferred from the statements on page 414, that 
Dr. Malan was the only minister deposed from the Geneva 
church for his evangelical sentiments. ‘This is not the case. 
The ministers engaged in founding the Evangelical Society of 
Geneva, were partners with him in this honor. Neither did 
Dr. Malan’s congregation build the chureh “called the Ora- 
towr,”’ ( Oratoire ;) nor is he the pastor of this church. He has 
no church in the city; but his congregation worships ina house 
constructed with his on funds and those obtained from Eng- 
lish and American christians, and located in the quarter Pré 
d’ Fvéque, out of the city. Neither, again, has he, as Dr. Fisk 
represents, anything to do with the Theologie al Semin: wy. 
Both the Oratoire and the Seminary belong to the Evangelical 
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Society. Moreover, Dr. Malan and the members of this Soci- 
ety, belong to different denominations of christians ; Dr. Malan’s 
church being Presbyterian and connected with the Secession 
church of Scotland, while the Evangelical Society adhere to 
the original constitution of the Geneva church. Dr. Fisk is 
likewise mistaken in supposing, that there is a distinct “ sect” 
among the evangelical reformers in Switzerland “ called Mo- 
miers or Methodists ; unless Dr. Malan with his congregation, 
the members of the Independent Baptist Church, worshiping 
in the Bourg de Four, those of the church de 1’ Oratoire, and, 
indeed, the great body of the evangelical christians in Switzer- 
land belong to, and constitute this “sect.” For to all have 
these epithets of derision been freely applied. 

We notice only one point more in this connexion. It is the 
assertion in the note, (p. 415,) that the Evangelical Theological 
School has been “almost broken up” by the Irving heresy. 
We know not what authority Dr. F’. has for making this asser- 
tion. The last Annual Report of this Institution alludes to the 
efforts of the Irvingite teachers, and mentions the defection of 
Prof. Preisswerck, and his consequent removal from his profes- 
sorship ; but speaks very favorably of the prosperity of the In- 
stitution, and particul: uly in regard to the number of its pupils 
as being greater than in any preceding year. After having met 
with so many inaccuracies of statement in the accompanying 
text, we are constrained to receive this assertion with some 
abatement. 

In sound common sense and practical sagacity Dr. EF’. excels. 
We find many instances of this in his Travels, and should be 
glad to transfer some of his judicious suggestions and just prac- 
tical conclusions to our pages. But we must content ourselves 
with referring to his remarks on the moral effects of the exhi- 
bitions of fine arts in Europe. ‘They confirm the sentiments 
we have taken occasion in a former volume to express on this 
subject : 


“I frankly confess, that I deem it next to impossible for a youth to 
visit Italy, and the continent of Europe generally, without suffering loss 
in the discrimin: iting power and purity of his moral fee lings. It must 
be a miracle of grace alone that can preserve him. But in addition to 
this,—for I should hope there never would be so great a number cor- 
rupted among the tourists of our countrymen as to affect materially the 
morals of the nation,—there is to be dreaded more than any thing else, 
the introduction into our country, through the medium of wealthy trav- 
ellers and travelling artists, the corrupting causes themselves of moral 
principle. Already, through the medium of artists and amateurs, paint- 
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ings, engravings, and statuary, of a character that will contribute no- 
thing to the purity of our youth, are finding their way into our country ; 
and as wealth increases among us, these works of art will be multiplied. 
They will not be openly and “publicly exhibited at first; but gradually 
as that nice delicacy which now characterizes public taste with us shall 
become blunted, we shall see, I fear, naked Loves and Venuses as fre- 
quent in our galleries and public gardens as they are now in Europe; 
we shall have our groups of Leda and the Eagle, [the Swan?] of Love 
and Psyche, and all the rest, rendered more tolerable, because they are 
either the original or the copies of the most splendid works of art, and 
are consecrated by the incense of their classical associations. Nay, 
there are many now, very many, of our travelling and untravelled coun- 
trymen who, if these remarks ever meet their eye, will doubtless sneer 
at the squeamishness, and superstition, and vulgar destitution of taste, 
which could object to these exhibitions. It is becoming fashionable 
with us to affect the European taste ; and there are many who would 
not dare be so uncourtly and vulgar as to manifest any scruples of deli- 
cacy or moral feeling on this subject. Be it so. I must do my duty in 
the case, whether it effect little or much ; and I therefore am constrained 
to raise my feeble voice against this fascinating manner of sapping the 
principles of public virtue, and would especi: lly warn and entreat the 
rising generation against this influence.’ pp. 365, 366. 


The volume contains some interesting inte lige nee concerning 
the state of education in different countries of Europe; but this 
has been for the most part, presented to the American public 
in other forms. We do not recollect to have seen in any other 
book of travels in Italy so full and complete a description of 
the ceremonies of Holy Week at Rome. ‘This will be read 
with much interest by those who are not very familiar with 
Romish superstition and the pageantry of its re ‘ligious worship. 
But the chapter which will probably be read w ith the deepest 
interest by all readers, whether of the same denomination of 
christians with Dr. F. or not, is the one which relates to the 
condition of Methodism in Great Britain. 

Dr. Fisk was the delegate of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States to the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Conference of England; and it is in connection 
with his account of the annual meeting of the conference, that 
he communicates most of what we find in the volume on that 
subject. 

The meeting which Dr. F. attended was held at Birming- 
ham, and was the ninety third annual meeting of the British 
Conference. By “the poll- -deed” of John Wesle y, the magna 
charta of the Wesleyan Church, the Conference consists of one 
hundred members ; and is the body in which the power of the 
church is concentrated. ‘The power intrusted to this Confer- 
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ence is great. Indeed, it is hardly credible, that in this age of 
the world and in the Protestant church, there could possibly be 
sustained for any length of time a religious organization in 
which such absolute power should be concentrated in the hands 
of a few irresponsible men. Certainly, the features of this 
scheme of ecclesiastical government, as imperfectly developed 
in the volume before us, will surprise most readers out of the 
Methodist church. 

Krom the statements of Dr. F’. it appears, that on February 
28, 1784, Mr. Wesley executed a poll-deed, which in the fol- 
lowing month was enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, by 
which he gave legal existence to the Conference. ‘This instru- 
ment prescribed the number of its members and designated the 
mode of election. It also conferred on this body the exclusive 
power of appointing ‘the preachers and expounders of God’s 
word,” and also of maintaining and enforcing moral discipline 
in the church. It would be inferred, also, from Dr. F’.’s lan- 
guage, that this instrument required, that all the trust deeds of 
all the chapels should contain a provision to this effect : that no 
person or persons whatsoever should ‘ be permitted to preach or 
expound God’s holy word” in such chapels who maintained 
any doctrine contrary to what is found in the first four volumes 
of Mr. Wesley’s sermons and his notes on the New ‘Testament. 
By a recent decision of the Court of Chancery, this instrument 
of Mr. Wesley is established and ratified as the charter of the 
Wesleyan Conference. ‘This decision confirms their legal 
power over all the chapels and other church property of ‘ the 
connexion.” 

It will, at once, appear from this statement, that the creed of 
the Methodist church is forever fixed. It is not a creed, be it 
remarked, expressing in a few general terms, the common fun- 
damental truths and doctrines of christianity. ‘The Wesleyan 
Conference has no right to appoint a preacher to any chapel 
unless satisfied, that he receives all the doctrines set forth in 
some half dozen volumes of sermons and scriptural annotations. 
If they themselves, by the appointment of such a preacher, 
knowingly sanction a departure from any of these doctrines, it 
is difficult to see how they can retain their legal control over 
their church property, or even maintain their legal existence. 
At all events, Mr. Wesley is, in this, clearly recognized as a per- 
son qualified to fix the doctrinal belief of a denomination of 
christians for the whole period of its existence. Certainly, we 
need not travel to Rome to find the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility avowed and acted upon. What shackles, too, are bound 
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upon the spirit of free investigation? What earnest aspirant 
for usefulness in the Wesleyan church would ever dare to trust 
himself in a single opinion for which he could not find a clear 
warrant in Wesley’s notes or sermons, lest the doors of all the 
Wesleyan chapels in Britain should be closed against him? It 
is of no avail to reply, that in point of fact the shackles do not 
press thus heavily; that C ‘larke and Watson and others have 
differed from Wesley in material points ; that even the church 
ccnerally have in divers respects changed their creed since the 
death of their founder. This only proves the folly of binding 
the faith of a whole denomination of christians to the opinions 
of an individual. 

The burden of the yoke already begins to be felt. It seems, 
that many of the leading preachers are tired of that mut: ibility 
in the pastoral relation which the poll-deed of Mr. Wesley has 

made essential to legalized Wesleyanism. Dr. F. thus alludes 
to the fact. ‘ Make the best of an itinerant life, there is some- 
thing in it so unpleasant to flesh and blood, that there is a con- 
stant tendency to a more permanent system ; and the idea was 
decidedly expressed by several of the le ading preachers, that a 
longer stay than three years would be, in ge cases, impor- 
tant; but the poll-deed will not allow of it. Thus has Mr. 
Wesley’s forethought perpetuated a icwelline ministry.” (p. 
595.) Let the whole Methodist church, to a man, be convinced, 
that permanence in the relations of a pastor to a people is prefer- 
able to perpetual mutation, yet they cannot give up this feature 
of itinerancy in their clergy, so essential is it, without, at the 
same time, exposing themselves to a forfeiture of all their in- 
terest in their chapels and other ecclesiastical property, as well 
as of their legal existence. ‘This c ircumstance Ww ll illustrate 
very well the bearings of Mr. Wesley’s poll-deed on the charac- 
ter of British Methodism. It is very easy to see, that as cer- 
tainly as mind is active, human opinions, and especially opin- 
ions in religious doctrine and discipline, are changing, and 
theological science advancing to perfection, the Wesleyan 
church must be agitated with contentions which the strong 
arm of the law alone will settle. 

It further appears from the statement given above, that all 
the power of every kind is concentrated in the Conference, 
wee is always to consist of one hundred members, the va- 

ancies being supplied according to the directions of the « poll- 
deed,” They have exclusive control of all the chapels and 
other ecclesiastical property belonging to “the connexion.” 
They have the sole right to station the preachers. Neither 
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the individual churches have liberty of choice as to whom they 
shall have for their pastor; nor the preachers as to the place 
where they shall be stationed. They, too, have all the power 
of disciplining their members in their own hands. By the 
Chancellor’s decision confirming Mr. Wesley’s deed, ‘the power 
to maintain and enforce moral discipline in the church is con- 
firmed to the Conference and their official organs and mem- 
bers.’ (p. 586.) Here is as perfect a system of ecclesiastical 
aristocracy as can well be conceived of. Dr. FE. himself seems 
to be aware of its liability to objection on the ground of its pos- 
sessing and wielding too great power. In endeavoring to vin- 
dicate the system from such objection, he uses the following 
remarkable language. “From the nature of the case there 
always must be a marked distinction between ecclesiastical and 
civil government; and the safety of the people, in ecclesiastical 
government, consists in this, that it is armed by [with ?] no sec- 
ular power. ‘The extent of its authority is moral discipline by 
moral means, with no other power but thé it of withdrawing fel- 
lowship from the incorrigible offender.” (p. 585.) But is not 
that government armed with secular power which has absolute 
and exclusive control over all the chapels and ecclesiastical 
prope: rty of its subjects ? 

This is not, however, the whole of the case as it is exhibited 
by Dr. Fisk. It appears, that the Conference have various 
sources of income denominated “ funds ;’ as the school-fund, 
contingent fund, chapel-fund, &c. Leaving out the funds for 
the erection and repair of chapels, probably not less than half 
a million is placed annually at the disposal of the Conference, 
besides what goes for the regular support of the clergy. What 
a vast amount of “secular power” must attend the power of 
distributing these funds, although to some degree limited as to 
their general object, may be better imagined than formally 
forth. 

It will not appear at all surprising, that a people who can 
submit to such unlimited and irresponsible control, should easily 
be led a step farther and yield themselves submissively to the 
dictation of an individual. In point of fact, the usurpation of 
authority by a single individual has given occasion recently to 
a violent agitation which has resulted in a large secession. In 
the proceedings of the Conference itself we have an instance 
of this. ‘The president seems to have had the direction of 
every measure in his own hands. ‘ When he said let it be so, 
the voice of the elders said let it be so, and so it was.” (p. 596. ) 
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It will not appear at all strange either, that there should have 
been ‘ frequent defections” from a body so censtituted, among 
a people, politically, intellectually and spiritually free ; nor, that 
in every case of schism “the principal complaint should ‘have 
been ‘clerical domination,’ ‘ ecc lesiastical oppression.’ ” Beyond 
all question, the more “ the Connexion” advances in knowledge 
and in spiritual freedom, the more frequent will these defections 
become. It has recently lost from twelve to twenty thousand 
members from a schism growing out of this very cause, “ cler- 
ical domination.” 

Such are some features of British Methodism as presented in 
the volume before us. It differs, according to Dr. Fisk, from 
American Methodism only in being somewhat more system- 
atic,—more matured,—more perfect in its operation. Does one 
ina hundred of American Methodists understand the beauty 
and excellences of their religious system ? 

The present condition of this denomination of christians is 
represented as flourishing. It is remarkable, that they are very 
loath to consider themselves as dissenting. Many of their most 
intelligent men deny, that they are dissenters. In England, 
however, the breach seems to be widening between them and 
the Establishment. Dr. Fisk seems to consider as indicative of 
this, the fact, that at the meeting of the Conference which he 
attended for the first time, they set apart their young ministers 
with the imposition of hands. In Ireland the attachment to 
the Established church is very strong ; so much so, that the 
children of the most wealthy and respectable Methodists fre- 
quently forsake the religion of their fathers, and, that “ with 
the approbation and often with the high gratification of their 
parents.” 

The character of the British Wesleyan ministry, Dr. F. con- 
siders as more elevated than that of the Methodist clergy in 
America; and they will continue to improve under the influ- 
ence of their new theological school in London. He does not 
rank them higher in the scale of spirituality and devoutness. 
They are a very cheerful set of men ; and, says Dr. F., ‘“ the 
best fed and happiest countenanced class of men I ever saw.” 

We have dwelt longer than we thought on this work. It 
will probably meet the e xpectations and accomplish the object 
of the author in publishing it. Numbers to whom “ the au- 
thor, by his calling, holds an interesting relation,” will doubt- 
less ‘receive some favorable impressions and gain some addi- 
tional knowledge” from it, who would not be likely to read 
other books of travels. We might say better, perhaps, that 
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this object has been accomplished ; for, we perceive, the work 
has already passed through four editions, or shall we more 
correctly say, four different impressions in less than a year. 
The author, at least, will not be disappointed if it “fall into 
the great mass of transient literature, that passes into oblivion 
with the age that gave it birth.” 





Arr. X.—Kunosuey’s Histroricat Discourse. 


A Historical Discourse, delivered by request before the Citizens 
of New Haven, April 2: 25, 1838, the Two Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Furst Setth ment of the Town and Colony: 
by James L. Kinestey. New Haven: B.& W. Noyes. 183 


“'T' HERE is something essentially bad,’ says one of our ablest 
writers, ‘in a people who despise or do not honor their origin- 
als. A State torn from its beginnings, is fragmentary, incapa- 
ble of public love, or of any real nationality. No such people 
were ever known to develop a great character. Rome was not 
ashamed to own, that she sprung of refugees and robbers, and 
boasted, in every age, her old seer Numa, who gave her laws 
and a religion. Athens could glory in the fiction, that her an- 
cestors were grasshoppers, sprung out of the earth as an original 
race. England has never blushed to name her noble families 
from the Danish or Saxon pirates who descended on her coast. 
Piety to God, and piety to ancestors, are the only foree that can 
impart an organic unity and vitality to a state. ‘Torn from the 
past and from God, government is but a dead and brute ma- 
chine. Its laws take hold of nothing in man which responds.” 
‘“‘ Law is uttered by the National Life,—not by some monarch, 
magistrate, or legislature, of to-day, or of any day, but by the 
State, by that organic force of which kings, magistr: ites, legis- 
latures, of all times, have been but the hands and feet and liv- 
ing instruments,—that force which has grown up from small 
and perilous beginnings, strengthened itself in battles, spoken 
in the voices of orators and poets, and been hallowed at the 
altars of religion. Glorious and auspicious distinction it is, 
therefore, that we have an ancestry who, after every possible 
deduction, stand high above the originals of every nation of 
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mankind,—men fit to be honored and sung while the continent 
endures.’’* 

Everything then, which tends to awaken the historical sen- 
timent in the public mind, to connect the present and the fu- 
ture with the past, and to make us feel asa people, that we are 
descended from a noble ancestry, is of importance to the com- 
monwealth. ‘The labors and collections of our Historical Soci- 
eties, among which, that of Massachusetts is facile princeps,— 
the more stately performances of our historians, both the elder, 
like Hutchinson, ‘Trumbull and Belknap, and the new, like Ban- 
croft, (in whose great work now in progress the lesser fault of 
a somewhat exaggerated democracy, and the greater one of a 
mysticism which verges too near to mere pantheism, are “ the 
worse for what they stain,” )—and not least, the numerous his- 
torical discourses and orations of a popular cast, each having 
some special interest, local or occasional,—have no slight value 
in their political and moral influence. 

The discourse before us is of a class which can hardly be 
said to exist in the literature of England. Where among our 
kindred on the other side of the Atlantic shall we find the 
models of such discourses as the centennial orations by Web- 
ster, Story and Quincy? ‘The sermons preached on the day 
which is there called the anniversary of the death of the blessed 
king Charles the martyr, but which some sarcastic old whig de- 
nominated the “ general madding day,” are the only English 
performances which we can now recollect as at all analogous 
to the various anniversary discourses of a historical nature, 
which occupy so large and so honorable a place in American 
literature. "lhe English anniversaries are all ecclesiastical, and 
nearly all exclusively so. ‘They have a calendar of “ holy 
days,” days dedicated to the memory of saints; but what an- 
niversaries have they of a civil character, glorious with patri- 
otic associations ? Their great battles of Agine ourt and Cressy, 
of Blenheim, Trafalgar, and Waterloo, they have never chosen 
to commemorate in such a fashion; and why should they ? 
The anniversary of the execution of Charles I, would be more 
readily celebrated by the better half of the English people, if 
instead of being set apart as a day of national humiliation and 
shame, it were made a sacred memorial of the responsibility of 
kings. ‘The anniversary of the restoration of the Stuarts is in 
the calendar of the English church a day of solemn thanks- 
giving ; but what true mngeriennm can think of that event, 


" * Bushne ll, eian before the @, B, K,, p. 20. 
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either in its causes or in its results, without blushing for his 
country? The fifth of November commemorates a great na- 
tional deliverance ; but the tendency of the celebration is rather 
to exasperate the people against the Pope and the papists, than 
to any better end. England was indeed delivered on that day 
from the accomplishment of a treason as cowardly as it was 
gigantic ; but how? Not by the wisdom of her statesmen, nor 
by the virtue or the valor of her people. The revolution of 
1680 is of all events in the annals of England most worthy 
of a national commemoration. It was the event which estab- 
lished the liberty of the English people and the supremacy of 
their laws over their hereditary sovereigns, and made it, wher- 
ever English laws prevail, a self-evident truth, that the end of 
government is the welfare of the governed. But we have yet 
to learn, that the anniversary of that event is celebrated in 
England, from year to year, or at more distant intervals, with 
civic pomp. ‘The fashion of commemoraiing by orations and 
public discourses does not seem to exist there, as it does with us. 
The customary celebration of the fourth of July, gives birth 
to something like a thousand orations annually, which as they 
commonly proceed not only from inexperienced orators but from 
those who have no higher ambition than to be political “ slang- 
whangers,” are as commonly of little use. But if the fourth of 
July were always devoted to a sober review of the causes and 
ends, the principles and measures of the revolution, and to the 
duty of a just tribute to the men of the revolution, instead of 
being devoted to mere noise and uproar, and the combined in- 
toxication of drink and party rage,—and if in each town or 
city one of the wisest and most judicious should be selected, 
without reference to faction, to address his fellow citizens, in- 
stead of some volunteer youngster who leaps at the opportunity 
of showing how he can abuse or eulogize the administration, 
and charge one half of his countrymen with treason,—the effec 
on the common mind in promoting all the affections of good 
neighborhood and all the virtues of patriotism, might be incal- 
culable. Something of this kind is seen, when on an occasion 
like that on which the discourse before us was delivered, the 
people of some local community unite in commemorating the 
virtues and achievements of their ancestors, and some one in 
whom they all confide as competent to instruct them, gives 
them such lessons as the occasion demands. He who has seen 
the salutary enthusiasm excited by such an occasion,—how sec- 
tarian and party feelings were mitigated by the awakening of 
better feelings,—and how all were made to feel the responsi- 
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bility of standing between the past and the future, and of trans- 
mitting to the unborn the honors and inheritance of the glorious 
dead —needs no argument to convince him of the value of a 
just commemoration of great historical events. 

The arrangements for celebrating the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the settlement of New Haven were in many respects 
fortunate. 'The Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 
proposed the celebration, elected one of their most learned mem- 
bers to the duty of preparing a historical discourse, and, by a 
committee appointed for the purpose, determined the day which 
was to be considered as marking the commencement of civili- 
zation on the soil of Quinnipiack. At a proper time, they in- 
troduced the subject to the notice of the municipal authorities 
of the town and city, by whom the proposal was taken up with 
great spirit. On the 25th of April, the morning was greeted 
with the ringing of bells and the discharge of cannon. At an 
early hour, some thousands of citizens assembled in the public 
square around the State House. ‘The children from the schools, 
to the number of fifteen hundred or two thousand, appeared in 
holiday dress, and, with their centennial badges, under the di- 
rection of their teachers—a sight, that drew tears of pride and 
affection from thousands of eyes. <A procession of citizens, fol- 
lowed by the schools, was formed from the State House to the 
spot where, just two hundred years before, the founders of New 
Haven kept their first sabbath around an aged oak which has 
long since perished, but of which tradition has preserved the 
locality.* ‘There, in the presence of a vast multitude, filling 
the street, covering the roofs of the houses, and standing in the 
branches of the trees, prayer was offered—in a strain of senti- 
ment and language worthy of the occasion, and with a voice 
every word of which went distinctly to every ear—by a vene- 
rable man, a native of the town, a descendaiut in the sixth gene- 
ration from ‘Theophilus Eaton, who, after having sustained the 
pastoral oflice in the ancient church of Saybrook for more than 
half a century, has only since that day received an assistant. 
Hour stanzas from the 84th Psalm, in the version used by the 
fathers, were then sung, with voices as of many waters, to the 
puritanical old tune of St. Martin’s. 

O take us, Lord, unto thy grace, 
convert our mindes to thee ; 


Shew forth to us thy joyful face 
and wee full safe shall be. 


* Dr. Beecher was born, not indeed under the tree. but in the house nearest 
to where the tree stood. It is said, that his father’s anvil stood for many years 
upon the stump of the old oak. 
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From Egypt, where it grew not well, 
thou brought’st a vine full deare ; 
The heathen folke thou didst expell, 

and thou didst plant it here. 


Thou didst prepare for it a place, 
and set her rootes full fast ; 

That it did grow, and spring apace, 
and filled the land at last. 


O Lord of Hoasts, through thy good grace, 
convert us unto thee ; 

Behold us with a pleasant face, 
and then full safe are wee. 


The procession, returning to the public square, having passed 
the place where Eaton and Davenport had their dwellings to- 
gether, on opposite sides of the street, entered the spacious and 
beautiful temple which covers the remains of the fathers, and 
is occupied by the same church which the fathers organ- 
ized. ‘There, religious exercises, appropriate to the occasion, 
were performed by ministers of the Congregational, Episcopal, 
and Methodist churches,* and the learned discourse before us 


* One of the hymns prepared for the occasion is so happy in the conception 
and execution, that we give it a place here. 


Lo! we are gathering here 

Now in the young green year, 
And welcoming 

Th’ days which the ocean o’er 

Did, to New England’s shore, 

Those noble souls of yore, 
Our fathers, bring. 


Here where now temples rise, 
Knelt they ‘neath these same skies, 
The woods among ; 
And to the murmuring sea, 
And to the forest free, 
The home of liberty, 
Echoed their song. 


Lives not then in our veins— 

Speak not our battle plains— 
A blood like theirs ? 

Ay! and from this same sod, 

Fearing no tyrant’s rod, 

To the same Father, Gon, 
Ascend our prayers. 


Make theirs, O Gon, our fame ; 
Worthy to bear their name, 

© may we be! 
Thus, while each gladsome spring 
Comes with its blossoming, 
Loud shall our anthems ring 

For them and thee ! 
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was delivered. And it is not unworthy to be put upon record 
that the remainder of the day passed off in perfect quietness, 
without the “discomfort” and noise of a public dinner, in a 
population of perhaps fourteen thousand souls, to all of whom 
it was a holiday. 

The idea has been studiously inculcated, that of all the fa- 
natical settlers of New England, those who came to Connecti- 
cut were the most fanatical ; and that of all the settlements of 
Connecticut, the old New Haven colony was the most insane 
with all sorts of enthusiasm and bigotry. This calumny does 
not seem to be of modern origin. We believe it to be consid- 
erably older than the revolution. It is an old tradition ir. Mas- 
sachusetts, that when the country was planted, if any of the 
comers were too good to be endured, they were sent to Connec- 
ticut; if any were too bad, they were sent to Rhode Island ; 
and such only as were of what we should now call the juste 
milieu sort were retained in the Bay colony. The origin of 
such representations is probably, in part, the fact, that as Boston 
early became a commercial town, and was from 1691 the seat 
of a royal governor and his court, the primitive Puritan manners 
became obsolete there earlier than in Connecticut ; and strangers 
visiting Boston, and inquiring after Blue Laws and other things 
of that kind, the supposed originals of English caricatures, were 
referred of course to Connecticut. So in Connecticut, after the 
charter had been obtained, and the simple theocratic govern- 
ment, that originated in a religious covenant, had become ex- 
tinct, it was natural to refer to the times of the old New Haven 
colony as the times when Puritan regulation was carried to the 
highest pitch. ‘The Episcopalian missionaries too, of the Soci- 
ety for Propagating the Gospel, early made a vigorous assault 
upon Connecticut ; and besides the natural influence of their 
sectarian and political prejudices, it was for their interest, and 





Theirs was the godlike part— 
Theirs were the hand and heart— 
Trust-tried, though few : 
Grant that our souls be led, 
Thinking of our great dead, 
And by their spirit fed, 
‘l'o deeds as true. 


So doth the eaglet, nursed 

High where the thunders burst 
Gaze with fixed eye, 

Till, gained its parent’s form, 

With the same instinct warm, 

It breasts the same loud storm, 
And cleaves the sky. 


) 
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for the interest of their sect and of the society that employed 
them, to give a dark picture of Connecticut fanaticism, and 
sometimes to sct off their subjective ideas of the actual state 
of things, by references to the still more dreadful times before 
the charter. 

These ancient and still current misrepresentations, Professor 
Kingsley’s Discourse is well calculated to correct. While the 
well-known character of the author secures for it a respectful 
attention in all quarters, its own clear, cool statements carry 
conviction with them. Never was there a community which 
could trace its beginning to names more worthy of perpetual 
veneration than Theophilus Yaton and John Davenport. Never 
has any community owed to its founders a greater debt of grat- 
itude, than this community owes to the two men who gave it 
being, and stamped upon it, ineflaceably, not their names, but 
the impress of their wisdom and their virtues. The beautiful 
city, with its streets and squares, with its churches, schools and 
university, is itself their monument. Whether New England 
renders them due honors or not, we say, accommodating to our 
use one of the quaint lines which Davenport probably caused 
to be inscribed over the grave of Eaton,— 


These names forget New Haven never must. 





Art. X L—Ancient Curono.tocy.—T'nue Biste.—Manetuo.— 
Tue Proitemaic Canon. 


In the June number of this Journal, for 1837, we attempted 
to rescue the fragments of the Universal History of Egypt, by 
Manetuo, from the suspicion and contempt which had been 
thrown upon them ;—to restore the true reading of his text, 
which is disfigured and mutilated as it now stands, in ad/ his 
copyists ;—and to show, that when so restored, it harmonizes 
to an astonishing degree with the chronology of the Bible. In 
the course of the article, (Vol. 9, p. 198, n.) we took occasion to 
say, in a note, that the whole of the first fifteen of the Kgyptian 
dynasties, as set down by Manetho, are entirely fabulous. We 
now propose to show, that Manetho himself considered that por- 
tion of his history fabulous, that he has in effect so described it, 
and that when corrected and restored, his chronology harmo- 
nizes, to a still greater extent, with the scriptural chronology, 
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than we even intimated in that article. We have added, also, 
to the ancient chronologies to be compared with Manetho and 
the Bible, the ancient Assyrian chronology, as preserved in the 
Ptolemaic Canon. We have done this, on account of the close 
agreement of its dates with those under consideration ; and be- 
cause the course we have pointed out, seems to bid fair to open a 
door for A HARMONY OF ALL THE ANCIENT CHRONOLOGIES. If 
this can be done, (of which there now seems no reasonable 
doubt, ) it will furnish an external argument in favor of the truth 
of the history of the Bible, which has no parallel in any other 
work. Our reasons for supposing, that Manetho intended to 
divide his history into the fabulous and historical portions, are 
five-fold. 

1. We infer this from the dynasties themselves. The Old 
Chronicle, which is generally believed to be a synopsis of Man- 
etho,* give 4 to the reign of Sot, 30,000 years; to Sarurn and 
other cods, 3,984 years; to the Demi- -cops, 217 years ; and then 
fifteen generations of men, after the commencement of the 
Cynic cycle,—(the Egyptian, astronomical, and historical cycle 
of 1460 astronomical, or 1461 common years, ) 443 years. The 
bare statement of the fac ts, in reference to this early period,—of 
34,201 years—is suflicient to prove it entirely fabulous. And 
as to the 443 years of the Cynic cycle, it can at most be reck- 
oned of no higher authority than traditionar y. Now the whole 
extent of time, from the beginning of the reign of Sol, to the 
destruction of the Empire by Oc hus of Pe rsia, was only 36,525 
years. Deducting the fabulous portion of the Egyptian history, 
to wit 34,644, from 36,525 years, and we shall have only L881 
years, for the extent of the historical period. 

2. We draw the same inference from the account which 
Manetho gives of the materials from which he compiled his 
history. In a letter addressed to Ptolemy Philadelphus, at whose 
command the work was composed, he says :—‘ I shall lay before 
you what I have gathered from the sacred books, written by 
Hermes 'Trismegistus, our forefather.t But this letter seems to 
have reference only to the first portion of his work. ‘That 


* Scaliger, Euseb. Chron. p.6; Prideaux, Con. Par. 1, b. 7, vol. 2, p. 131 (3 vols. 
R&vo. N. Y. 1823,) seem to have no doubt of this fact. But Shuckford, Con. b. 10, 
Vol. 2, p. 131, (2 Vols. 8vo. Phil. 1524,) supposes the first part of the Old Chron- 
icle to have been drawn from other sources. But that Manetho himself, distin- 
guished his history into fabulous as well as historic, to which Shuckford in ef- 
fect objects, is clear from what is said by Castor. who professes to copy from 
Manetho. Cory, An. Frag. p. 91, (Lond. 8vo. 1832.) 

| Syncellus, p. 40, Par. Ed. Scal. Euseb. p. 6. 


To. 2. 83 
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he gave a further account of the sources of his history, we 
learn from Eusebius. In describing the history of the dynasties 
of Egypt, Kusebius says: ‘“ These, he, [Manetho,] according to 
his own account, copied from the inscriptions which were engra- 
ven tn the sacred dialect and hieroglyphic characters, upon the 
columns set up in the Seriadic land, by Thoth, the first Hermes ; 
and after the deluge, translated from the sacred dialect in hiero- 
glyphic characters, into the Greek tongue.”* This it will be 
borne in mind, is not the language of Mane tho, but a summary 
of his language, made by Eusebius ; and evidently contains a 
confused statement, of two distinct and independent facts. ‘The 
first part of the above quotation, declares, that Manetho himself 
copied his history from hieroglyphic inscripiions on columns, 
of course, then existing in the Seriadic, or Egyptian land. But 
the second part would seem to intimate, that he only copied from 
the translations of Hermes. The truth seems to be, that for the 
early portion of his history, for all that preceded some “ deluge,” 
Manetho copied from books purporting to be such translations, 
and that for the last, he copied from the columns themselves. 
If this be the fact, then this circumstance of itself, makes the 
truth of our supposition probable. 

3. We infer the existence of such a division, from facts de- 
tailed by Manetho himself. 'Thus he informs us, that “in the 
reign of 'Timzeus, elsewhere called Concharis, a rugged, robust 
people from the east, made an inroad upon the country, and 
conquered it ;—that they put the Egyptian princes in chains, 
burnt their cities, demolished their temples, and cruelly op- 
pressed the inhabitants.’ ’+ Now we learn from Herodotus, that 
the columns or pillars, containing historical inscriptions, were 
mostly set up in the Egyptian temples :{ and hence it follows, 
that the destruction of the temples would also cause the de- 
struction of all the monuments contained within them. Now 
as the credibility of the history of Manetho depends upon the 
certainty of his possessing authentic monuments; it follows 
necessarily, that he could not have monuments of this descrip- 
tion previous to the irruption of those foreigners, who were the 
shepherd kings, composing the seventeenth of Manetho’s dy- 
nasties. These facts authorize the conclusion, that before this 
period, all Egyptian history must be entirely traditionary, and 
mostly fabulous. 


* Syncellus, p. 40. Scal. Euseb. p. 6. 
t Jos. Ady. Ap., B. I, pp. 457-8. (4to, Boston, 1823.) 
t B. Il,ec. 143. 
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4. The same conclusion is sustained by the labors of those 
engaged in the study of hieroglyphics. From their researches 
it appears, that there is not now in existence any monument of 
older date than the eighteenth dynasty, and, that no legend has 
been found, tending to illustrate the history of the sixteenth, or 
any preceding dynasty.* It also appears, that the temples of 
the eighteenth dynasty, contain mutilated fragments of former 
temples and columns of an older date, but which from their 
paucity and fragmentary character, furnish no historical data. 
This is in exact correspondence with the evidence furnished 
by Manetho, and all taken together, may be regarded as con- 
clusive. 

5. This conclusion is also rendered probable, by the existence 
of a similar division in other ancient histories. 'Thus Varro, as 
we learn from Censorinus,+ divided time into three parts ;— 
that before the former deluge, which he called fabulous ;—from 
the former deluge to the building of Rome, which he called 
Mythic ; and from thence he denominated it historic. The 
period which Varro called Mythic, commenced according to 
his chronology B. C. 2353 years. So the Chinese historians 
divide the history of that nation into the fabulous, the tradi- 
tionary, and the historic periods, and make the historic period 
begin B. C. 2356 years.{ Following the chronology of Mane- 
tho, to the end of the dynasties, and from thence the Plole- 
maic Canon, and the sixteenth dynasty began to reign in Egypt, 
and the historic period commenced B. C. 2: — Now the birth 
rs Peleg, according to Dr. Hales, was B. ©. 2754; according to 

Calmet, B. C. 2230; but according to the c hronology given in 
the tert of our common Hebrew Bibles, B. C. 2456 years. Com- 
paring these different chronologies, and the Chinese history be- 
gins, and the nation, in all probability was planted, in the one 
hundredth year of Pe ‘leg; the history of Varro begins with the 
one hundred and third year of Pe lez: and the E: gyptian his- 
tory and nation, date from the one hundred and eighteenth year 
of the same man. ‘Truly, such coincidences are most astonish- 
ing! tis impossible that they should be the result of either 
fraud or accident. Every probability is against such a suppo- 
sition,—the very idea is absurd. 

Having satisfactorily disposed of by far the larger portion of 
time ascribed to the existence of the Egyptian nation, we shall 


* Wiseman’s Lectures, pp. 267-9. (8vo, Andover, [837.) 


De Natali Die. c. 2). Cory, An. an p. 324. 
Medhurst’s China, pp. li 5—18, and Appendix, 


t 
+ 
t 
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proceed to add some further reasons in favor of the credibil- 
ity of Manetho, and detail some other remarkable coinciden- 
ces in the ancient chronologies. In our former article (Vol. 1x.) 
we proved by a comparison of the biblical and Egyptian histories 
(1.) that the E'xodus took place in the last year of Menophes, 
the last king of the 18th dynasty ; and (2.) that the death of 
Josiah happened in the Ist or 2d year of Necho II, of Egypt. 

In reference to this last point we observe, that Nebuchodnezzar 
began to reign four years after the death of Josiah, (Jer. 25: 1, 

AG: 2 ,) and that in the first year of his reign he slew Necho in 
battle. Consequently the fourth year of Jehoakim, the last of 
Necho, and the first of Nebuchodnezzar, correspond. T’o the 
above points of comparison we add (3.) that the end of the 
seventy years’ captivity, or rather the seventy years of the deso- 
lation of Jerusalem, (Dan. 9:2,) ended in the sixth year of 
Darius I, (Ez. 4: 15,) when the new temple was completed. 

Hence, the end of “the seventy years,” corresponds with the 
sixth year of Darius I, of Persia. Again, another (4.) point of 
comparison between the biblical and Assyrian chronologies, is 
furnished by the scripture account, at the time of the comple 
tion of the walls of Jerusalem. We learn from Daniel ( >, ) 
that from the completion of the walls of the holy whe 7 ‘the 
birth of Christ, should be sixty two prophetic weeks, that is, 
four hundred and thirty four years. And in other places we 
read, that Nehemiah left the court of the Assyrian monarch in 
the 20th year of Artaxerxes I, (Neh. 2: 1,) and went to Jerusa- 
lem to superintend the building of the walls ;—that he staid 
there twelve years, (Neh. 5: 14,) and returned to Shushan in 
the 32d year of the same king, (Neh. 13: 6,) immediately after 

the completion of the walls of Jerusalem. Consequently, the 
completion of the walls of Jerusalem, corresponds with the 32d 
year of Artaxerxes. 

To enable our readers to make comparisons with greater 
readiness, and to furnish them with a basis of a chronological 
table, which shall harmonize all the authentic monuments of 
ancient chronology, we give below a Canon of the Judges of 
Israel and Kings of Judah, based on the literal reading of the 
present Hebrew Bible ;* a Canon of the Kings of Egypt, accord- 


* We have in no instance deviated from this, unless preferring the sum of the 
years occupied by the Judges, as obtained by footing the several items given by the 
text, to the sum total given in 1 K.6: 1, should be so considered. The difference 
is, itis said in 1 K.6:1, that it was four hundred and eighty years from the 
Exodus to the building of the temple ; whereas the footing of the text as it now 
stands is five hundred and ninety two. We prefer the latter sum; (1.) because 
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ing to the restored text of Manetho ;* and a canon of the Ass, r- 
ian, Persian, Greek, and Roman kings, according to the Piole- 
maic Canon, as preserved and continued by Theon, down to 
the end of the second Sothic Cycle, which terminated A. D. 
138 of the common era, or A. D. 135 of the true era. ‘To the 
first of these we add the year from the Exodus: to the second, 
the year of the Egyptian empire ; to the third, the year of the 
era of Nabonassar ; and to all the corresponding years B. C. 


JUDGES OF ISRAEL AND KINGS OF JUDAH. B. C. 


Exodus, . ; : , ; 1620 
Death of Moses, Ex. 7: 7, Deut. 34:7,  . 40 40 1580 
Joshua and elders a ; 17 57 1563 
First Servitude, in Mesopotamia, J udg. 8 65 1555 
Othniel, 3:11, ; ; 40 105 1515 
Second "Servitude, to Moab, 3: 14, , P Is 23 1497 
Ehud, 3:30, . ; ‘ 80 203 1417 
Third Serv itude, to Moab, 4: 3. ; ; 20 22: 1397 
Deborah and Barak, 5: 31, . 40 263 1357 
Fourth Servitude, to Midian, 6: 1 , ; 7 270 1350 
Gideon, 8 : 28, : , . , ‘ 40 310 1310 
Absmelech, 9:22, . : , ‘ ; 3 313 1307 
Tola, 10: ; ‘ ; , ; ; 23 336 1284 
Jair, 10: oy : ; : 22 358 1262 
Fifth Servitude, to Philistines, 10: , 18 376 1244 
Jeptha, 12: 7, ' . , : , 6 382 1238 
— 12:9, . : ' ; ; 7 389 1231 
Elon, 12:11, . . t : : ; 10 399 1221 
pede ‘12: 14, , , ; : 8 407 1213 
Sixth Servitude, to Philistines, 13: ; 40 447 1173 


the chronology of St. Paul, Acts xiii, gives to the wanderings in the wilderness, 
forty years, to the judges four hundred and fifty years, to Saul forty, to David 
forty, and to Solomon four years; that is, five hundred and seventy years from 
the Exodus, to the building of the temple, exclusive of the time which Samuel 
judged Israel after the death of Eli, before the accession of Saul, which is gene- 
rally reckoned twenty or twenty two years ; making the whole period five hun- 
dred and ninety two years. (2.) The chronology which Josephus followed gave 
five hundred and ninety two years. (Ant.8:3.1.) (3.) The Jews in C hina, 
who separate .d from their brethren in the first century of the christian era also 
read five hundred and ninety two years. Jahn, ong +? ec. 4. §33. N. 1; on 
authority of Michaelis, Alt. Orient. Bibl. Th. V. No. S. 8l, ete. 

The correction, or restoration of the text of Mane ‘ako. was made in Vol. 9, 
pp. 198—210. The prine iple of correction was deduced from the history and 
present state of the text of Manetho, and consisted in comparing all the copies 
of his lists of kings, as preserved in the various historians, and assuming the 
highest number of years given to the reign of each king, as the probable ORI- 
Gi ~ number of Manetho. 

This number is no where definitely settled in Scripture. The best chro- 
sca assign to it 17 years. 
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B.C. 
Eli, 1 Sam. 4:18, . ; ; 487 1133 
Samuel,* , ; ; ‘ ; , 507 1113 
Saul, Acts 13:21, . : ; , 547 107: 
David, 1 Kings 2: 11, ; ; ; 587 1033 
Solomon, 11:42,  . ; : , 627 993 
Rehoboam, 14:21, . ; ; ' 644 976 
Abijam, 15: 2, ; : : 647 © 973 
Asa, 15:10, . ; ’ ; ’ 688 932 
Jehoshaphat, 22 : 42, , ' ; : 713 907 
Jehoram, 2 Kings 8:17, . , , 721 899 
Ahaziah, 8 : 26, ' ; ‘ ‘ : 722 898 
Athaliah, 11:3, : : ‘ ‘ ; 728 892 
Joash, 12:1, . . , 40 768 852 
Amaziah, 14: 2, , ‘ : ' 29 797 R23 
Interregnum,t . ‘ , : , 11 808 812 
Azariah, 15: 2, : ; ‘ ‘ ; 52 &60 760 
Jotham, 15:38, . . . . . 16 876 744 
ST ns 892 728 
Hezekiah, 18:2, . ; , ; 29 921 699 
Mannasseh, 21:1, . , ; 55 976 644 
Ammon, 21: 19, , ‘ 2 978 642 
Josiah, 22:1, . ; . ; ; 31 1009 611 
Jehoakim, 23:36, . : : ; 11 1020 600 
Zedekiah, 24:18, . , ' ; 11 1031 589 


KINGS OF EGYPT. 


SIXTEENTH DYNASTY. 
No names are given by Manetho in this dynasty, 2338 
but its extent is limited by dates in the Cynic 
Cycle to 257 years, 257 2081 


SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY, 284, (alone 160.) 


. Salatis, ‘ , : 19 276 2062 
. Beon, ; , 44 320 2018 
. Pachman, ; ' 61 331 1957 

Staan, ; :; 50 431 1907 


* The same may be said here, as in the preceding note. 

t The interregnum is rejected by Calmet, but retained by Usher and Hales. 
But the principles upon which we proceed, that of taking the chronology of the 
Bible according to the literal reading of the text, compels us to admit it. The 
proof is made out thus :—Jehoash of Israel, reigned siztecn years, (2 K. 13:10.) 
Amaziah of Judah began to reign in the 2d year of Jehoash, and reigned twenty 
nine years, (2 K.14:1,2.); that is, fifteen years after the death of Jehoash, 
(2 K.14:16.) Jehoash was succeeded by Jereboam, who was cotemporary 
with Amaziah fifteen years. Amaziah was slain by conspirators, and was subse- 
quently succeeded by his son Azariah, in the 27th year of Jeroboam, (2 K.15:1.); 
that is, eleven years after his father’s death. 
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(with) EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY, 124.* yY.E.E. B.C. 


Amosis, : ; 25 442 1896 
Chebron, ; ; 13 455 1883 
Amenophis, ; 24 479 18538 
5. Archles, ; 7 ; ; 49 480 1859 
Amersis, ; ; 22 501 1837 
Mephres, ; : 13 514 1824 
Mephramuthosis, 26 540 1798 
‘Tethmosis, : 1 541 1797 
Aphobis, ; : 61 541 1797 


EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY, (alone) 178. 


Tethmosis (alone), ; 7 548 Ln 
Amenophis,_. ‘ 31 579 1759 
Horus, , ; 37 616 1722 
Acherres, Pithom : ? ; 32 648 | 1690 
. Rathos, ; ; 12 660 1678 
12. Ace ncheres I, Raamses ? ; 18 678 1660 
13. Acencheres I, : . 15 693 1645 
14. Armais, ‘ ; 5 698 1640 
15. Ramesses, : : : 1 699 1639 
16. Menophes, : , ; 19 718 1620 


NINETEENTH DYNASTY, 264 years. 


ae 


ca 
- 


we 


St 


Sethos, Sesostris,t , 535) 77 1565 
Rhapsis, ' ' ; ; 66 840 1499 
Amenophis,_. ' ; ; 40 S80 1459 
Ramses, ; ; ; i 60 940 1399 
Ammemnes, ; . 26 966 137: 

Thouris, , ’ : , 7 97: 1366 


1. 
») 
. 


oe 


_ 
ae 


TWENTIETH DYNASTY, 228 f 
No names are given in this dynasty. The old 
chronicle gives 8s 228 3— Afric. 135—Euseb. Gr. 
text, L178—Arm. 172. ; 1201 1138 


TWENTY FIRST DYNASTY, 135. 
1. Smendes, , : , 26 1227 11 I2 


See Vol. 9, pp. 204—206, for the reasons of this cleaiiesiion.. 

| For the authority for making Sethos and Sesostris identical, see ante Pp 
281—285, Sesostris the Hornet of Exodus, 23:28, Deut. 7:20, Josh. 24: 
Comp. also Ker. B. 2: ce. 102—210. 

{ This dynasty covers the era of the Trojan war; and hence it is in vain to 
seek the Proreus of the Greeks, or any of his immediate predecessors or suc- 
cessors, in any of Manetho’s lists. This dynasty, according to the chronology 
of Manetho, extended from B. C. 1366 to B. C. 1138; and Troy was taken, ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes, Dionysius Argivus, P. Cato, Dionysius Halicar., Diod. 
Sic.. Tatian and Eusebius, B. C. 1183 , according to Apollodorus Solinus, and 
the Greek chronologists referred to by Eusebius, 1184; but Timeus says, 1193; 
Parian Chronicle, 1209 ; Dizwarchus, 1212; the life of Homer, ascribed to Hero- 
dotus, 1270; and Duris Samis, 1335. Of these fifteen historians, it will be seen 
that all place the Trojan war within the period covered by this dynasty. 
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Y. E. E. 
Psousenes I, . ‘ ‘ 46 127% 
Nepherceres, . ‘ 4 1277 
Amenophes, . , , : 9 1286 
Osochor, ; : : ‘ 6 1292 
Psinaches, . ; ; ; 9 1301 


Psousenes II, . ‘ , , 35 1336 
TWENTY SECOND pyYNAsTY, 116. 

Sesonchis or Shishak, : 21 1357 

Osorthon or Zerah, . j : 15 1372 

4.5, . , ‘ . , 25 1397 

Tacellothis, . , ; j 13 1410 

8. 9, . ‘ , , . 42 1452 
TWENTY THIRD DYNASTY, 90. 


. Petubastes, re ‘ ; 40 1492 

. Osorthon, : : 9 1501 

. Psammis, ‘ , ' ; 10 1511 

. Zeet, . ‘ ; . , 31 1542 
TWENTY FOURTH DYNASTY, 46. 

Bocchoris [ Bocchoris, Diod. 8. 1: 5.], , 46 1588 
TWENTY FIFTH DYNASTY, 46. 

. Sabacon, [Saback. Diod. S.1:5.],  . 12 1600 


MES OF & SO 29 


E> 69 20 


. Sevechus, So [Sethos. Her. 2:141.], . 14 1614 


20 1634 
TWENTY SIXTH DYNASTY, 185. 


Ammeris, ; ; . Is 1652 
Stephanathis, . ;, 7 1659 
Nechepsus, . , ‘ ; 6 1665 
Necho I, : : . : te) ) 666 
Psammetichus, : : j 54 2 612 
Necho II, ; ; 6 x 606 
Psammuthis, . , , . 17 f 589 
Vaphres, Hophrah,_. : 25 é 564 
Amasis, ; 44 520 
TWENTY SEVENTH DYNASTY, 117. 
. Darius I, Hystaspes, . J, 36 se 484 
. Xerxes, Ahasuerus, . ; 21 76 463 


. Artaxerxes, Longiamus, : , 41 422 
. Darius II, Nothus, . ‘ 19 36 403 


TWENTY EIGHTH DYNASTY, 6. 


. Taracus, Tirhahah, 


ee 


. 
w 


DPS OV Hm Cot 


oo 
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Amyrtzus, ; , ; ; 6 ‘ 397 
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TWENTY NINTH DYNASTY, QI. ¥. BB. 
. Nepherites, ; 1948 
. Achoris, ' ' ; : 1961 
. Psammuthis, . . ; 1962 
. Muthes, ; ' ' 1963 


THIRTIETH DYNASTY, 38. 


. Nectanebus I, ; ; 18 1981 
. Teos, , ; ; 2 1983 
. Nectanebus II, , : ; 18 2001 
Ichus of Persia, . , ; ; 2 2003 


PTOLEMIAC CANON. 


ASSYRIANS AND MEDES. E. N. B. C. 


14 732 
16 730 
21 725 
26 720 
38 708 
43 703 
45 701 
48 698 
54 692 
5D 691 


e 59 687 


Nabonassar, from 746 Bs. c. 
. Nadius, 
_ Chinzirus and Porus, Shalmanasar, 
Jugeus, 
Mardoce »mpadus, ! Senacher ib, 
Archianus, 
Interregnum, 
. Belibus, 
Apronadius, 
. Rigebelus, 
. Messessimordachus, 
. Interregnum, 67 679 
3. Assaradinus, , 80 666 
. Saosduchzus, ; : : y 100 646 
5. Chunilidanus, , : , 22 122 624 
}. Nabocolassarus, ' 143 603 
. Nabocolassarus, or Nebuchodnezzar, . 186 560 
. Iluarodamus, or Evil-Merodach, 188 508 
9. Niricassolassarus, or Belshazzar, :, 192 554 
20. Nabonadius, or Darius Astyages , 209 537 


nr 


ond 
nt 


° 
~ 


a 


> G2 0 Ors Or 


ach inbeeias 


oo 
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5D 


PERSIANS, 


21. Cyrus, 

22. C ambyses, 

23. Darius I, "Hys staspes, 

24. Xerxes, "Ahasuerus, 

25. Artaxerxes I, Longiamus, 
26. Darius II, Nothus, 

27. Artaxerxes I1, Mnemon, 
28. Ochus, 

29. Arostes 


30. Darius ITI, Codamus, 
Vou. X. 
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E. N. B. C, 


Alexander the Great, ; 8 424 322 
Philip Arideus,_ , ' 7 431 315 
Alexander Aigus, . , ' 12 443 303 


GREEKS. 














GREEK KINGS OF EGYPT. 






















Ptolemy Lagus,_. . , 20 463 283 
Pt. Philadelphus, . , , 38 501 245 
Pt. EurgetesT, . ; | 25 526 220 
Pt. Philopater, , . 17 543 203 
Pt. Epiphanes, ' ; ; 24 567 179 
Pt. Philometer, . ; 35 602 144 
Pt. Eurgetes II, . 29 631 115 
Pt. Soter, . ‘ ; ' 36 667 99 
Pt. Dionysius, , , 29 697 . 50 
Cleopatra, i ‘ , ; 22 718 28 
ROMANS. 
Augustus, :, ; ; . 43 761 15 
Tiberius, . ; . ' 22 783 37 
Caius, ; : ; , 4 787 41 
Claudius, . ; f : ; 14 801 55 
Nero, : ; ; ; ' 14 815 69 
Vespasian, , , 10 825 79 
Titus, ; : 3 828 os 
Domitian, . j 15 843 97 
Nerva, : ' , ; 1 844 98 
Trajan, . ? ; 19 863 117 
Adrian, end of the Qd Sothic cycle, : 21 S84 138 





Bare inspection of the foregoing tables, will be sufficient to sat- 
isfy any person that they must all be essentially correct. But we 
cannot forbear calling the attention of our readers to a few points 
which have struck us as truly astonishing. We have remarked 
above, that the seventy years of “ the desolation of Jerusalem,” 
commenced with the destruction of the first temple, in the nine- 
teenth year of Nebuchodnezzar, and ended with the completion 
of the second temple, in the sixth year of Darius [. By turn- 
ing to the Pt. Canon, it will be seen, that according to the Chal- 
dean chronology, precisely seventy years elapsed between those 
two points. So, according to the prophecy of Daniel, (9: 25, ) 
four hundred and thirty four years were to transpire, gine 
the thirty second year of Artaxerxes I, when the walls of the 
city were to be completed, and the birth of Christ. Now by the 
Pt. Canon, from the thirty second of Artaxerxes I, to the twenty 
eighth of Augustus, the place of the common era of the birth 
of Christ was four hundred and thirty one years; but from the 
thirty first of Augustus, which is supposed by many to be the 
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date of the true era, it-was precisely four hundred and thirty four 
years. Again; we learn from the prophecy of Daniel, (9: 25 ») 
that “ from the going forth of the command to build Jerusalem,” 

to the completion of the walls, should be forty nine years. But 
who issued this command, or when it was given, has always 
been a matter of doubt. But if we have ascertained the true 
date of the completion of the walls, of which there can be no 
reasonable donbt, then the command must have been issued 
B. C. (434+49= ) four hundred and eighty three years ; which 
corresponds with the first year of Xerxes, according to the 
Pt.Canon. There is, however, no distinct evidence that Xerxes 
ever issued such a command. Yet there are circumstances de- 
tailed, which raise a strong presumption in favor of such an 
opinion. In Ezra, chap. 4, “Ahasuer us, WINTLNHS, is placed be- 


tween Darius and Artaxerxes, the place occupied by Xerxes in 
the Pt. Canon. It is not easy to see any similarity between 
these two names in their present form ; but it has recently been 
brought Yo light from the cuneiform inscriptions of Persepolis ; 

and confirmed by the Egyptian hieroglyphics, that the ancient 
orthography was Khshhershe, or Khshvershe, which seems to 
be a more ancient and harsher form of sli ass Shyrshe. Af- 


ter the analogy of this earlier form the Greeks constructed 
their Xerves ; and the Hebrews by prefixing their prosthetic 
Aleph made Akhashverosh or Ahasuerus, tiv.cnx.* The ap- 
parent difference in the two names, therefore, furnishes no ar- 
gument against their supposed identity. 

By comparing the history of the Jews, as detailed in the books 
of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, we learn, that some of the 
Jews were in favor at the Assyrian court from the very acces- 
sion of Ahasuerus ; that as early as the third year of his reign, 
Mordecai was resident in the royal palace, (Esth. 1: 3, 2: 5.) 
And in the beginning of the reign of Ahasuerus, the enemies 
of the Jews wrote an accusation against them, (Ez. 4: 6;) 
but, as would seem, without effect. It is not, therefore, im- 
probable, that Ahasuerus issued a command to rebuild the walls 
of the city, as the temple had been completed in the reign of 
his predecessor. Every probability is in favor of this supposi- 
tion ; and this also furnishes a double motive for the vindictive 
conduct of Haman, by supposing that he had resolved to put 
an end to building the city, by procuring the destruction of the 
whole nation. 





* Gesenius, Heb. Lex. in loco; authorities there referred to, 
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In this place we ought to mention the Parian Chronicle, 
which furnishes two points of comparison with Ptolemaic 
canon, covering the only break in the biblical chronology, from 
the beginning of time to the birth of Christ; to wit, from the 
completion of the second te mple to the completion of the walls 
of the city; or from the sixth of Darius I, to the thirty second 
of Artaxerxes I, being eighty three years. According to the 
Parian Chronicle, Darius I, began to reign two hundred and 
fifty six years before the comp iling of the Chronicle, and Alex- 
ander the Great was born ninety one years betore the same 
time. he latter part of the Chronicle is lost, so that it does 
not reach dewn to the death of Alexander; but all history 
places it in his thirty third year, that is, fifty eight years be- 
fore the end of the Chronicle. Between these two points, ac- 
cording to the Parian Chronicle, was one hundred and ninety 
eight years, the precise time given to this period by the Ptole- 
maic canon, and by the corrected list of Manetho. We have, 
therefore, for the only period where the chronology of the Bible 
fails us, no less than three distinct and independent chronol- 
ogies, of as many different nations, all exactly agreeing as to 
the length of that period. And what makes this still more 
singular, is the fact, that this is the only period where the 
Parian Chronicle can be compared with certainty in any other 
veritable ancient chronology. 

We shall now bring together the various points of compar- 
ison and coincidence, mentioned in this and the former article, 
that our readers may be able to see how strong the probabil- 
ities, in favor of the truth of this supposition, are. 

1. We have the beginning of the Sothic or Cynic cycle, four 
hundred and forty three years before the commencement of 
Egyptian history, on the authority of Manetho. 

2. 'The end of a second cycle, in the last year of Adrian of 
Rome, the eight hundred and eighty fourth year of the era of 
Nabonassar, on the authority of Censorinus. 

This period includes two thousand nine hundred and twenty 
years. ‘T’o fill it up we have, 

3. On the authority of Manetho, four hundred and forty 
three years of the Cynic cycle, and from thence to the death of 
Necho II, one thousand seven hundred and thirty three years ; 
and, 

4. On the authority of Theon of Alexandria, in the Ptole- 
maic canon, from the first year of Nebuchodnezzar, which we 
have seen, corresponded with the death of Necho, to the death 
of Adrian, seven hundred and forty one years, which, added to 
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the preceding, (1733+4443=) two thousand one hundred and 
seventy six years, gives the interval two thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventeen years, falling only THREE YEARS SHORT of 
~ time given to the whole period ! ! 

The death of Menophes, the last king of the eighteenth 
Pr corresponded with the year of the Exodus. Compar- 
ng, the biblical with the Egyptian chronology, and we have ; 

The victory of Shishak, king of Egypt, over Rehoboam, 
in pa fifth year of his reign, (2 Chron. 12: 2—7,) in the fit 
teenth year of Shishak. 

A comparison of the tables gives also the accession of Asa 
to the throne of. Judah, in the niuth year of Zerah, king of 
Egypt, making the two kings cote mporary six years; in which 
time the invasion of Judah by Zerah (2 Chron. 14: 9,) took 
place. 

8. In 2 Kings 17: 4, So, king of Egy pt, is mentioned as co- 
temporary with Ahaz, king of Judah. By a comparison of the 
tables it will be seen, that they were cotemporaneous kings 
eleven years. 

9. In 2 Kings 18 and 19, Tirhakah, king of Egypt, is men- 
tioned as an ally of Hezekiah. Our tables make them cotem- 
poraries twenty years. 

10. The same tables make the death of Josiah (2 Kings 23, 
2 Chron. 35,) take place in the second year of Necho IL. If we 
proceed to compare the biblical with the Chaldean chronology, 
we have— 

11. The accession of Nebuchodnezzar, in the fourth year 
of Jehoakim. 

12. The destruction of the temple in the nineteenth year of 
Nebuchodnezzar, the last year of Zedekiah. 

13. The end of the seventy years, at the completion of the 
new temple, in the sixth year of Darius I, just seventy years 
from the destruction of the old. 

14. The beginning of the four hundred and thirty four years 
mentioned by the prophet Daniel, in the thirty second year of 
Artaxerxes I. 

15. And the exact harmony of the prophecy with the Chal- 
dean chronology, at the time of the birth of Christ. By pro- 
ceeding to compare the Chaldean and Egyptian chronologies, 
we have— 

16. The !ast year of Necho I, corresponding with the first of 
Nebuchodnezzar. 

17. A perfect agreement in the time which elapsed from 
thence to the first year of Darius I. 
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The same agreement as to the time from the death of 
Darins II, to the death of Ochus. 

19. The exact harmony of the Parian chronicle with the 
Egyptian and Chaldean chronologies, as to the time from Da- 
rius I, to Artaxerxes I. 

We have here, therefore, a period of (2338+138=) 2476 
years, for the whole of which we have at least four different 
modes of computation, made by different persons, or different 
nations ; with nineteen points of comparison, made by authors 
of at least four different nations, and the largest variation is less 
than three years. 
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An Address, delivered before the Senior Class,in Divinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Sunday evening, July 15, 1838. By 
Raven Watpo Emerson. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1838. pp. 31, Svo. 


Tere is such an obscurity in the style of this performance, that its 
drift and meaning are noteasily perceived. On entering this labyrinth 
of dark words, we hoped that we possessed a clue to conduct us safely 
through its windings, in the fact, that this address was delivered in a 
Divinity College. As the audience was composed of young men about 
entering on the christian ministry, it seemed not unnatural to presume, 
that in a discourse by one, who had himself borne, and, as we under- 
stand, still bears the name of a christian preacher, some possible form 
of christianity was shadowed forth. As we proceeded, however, the 
clue, on which we relied, failed us; and if in this misty sojourn we have 
attained to any light, it appears rather like darkness visible. It will not 
be expected, therefore, that a regular analysis of this pamphlet should 
be here attempted. A few passages only will be noticed, where the 
author speaks with a little less than his usual unintelligibleness, respect- 
ing several topics of morals and religion. 

‘The sentiment of virtue,” says Mr. Emerson, “is a reverence and 
delight in the presence of certain divine laws.” What these laws are, 
which give rise to this “ sentiment of virtue,” he probably means to in- 
timate, where he soon after remarks, that “‘ the child amidst his baubles, 
is learning the action of light, motion, gravity, muscular force; and in 
the game of life, love, fear, justice, appetite, man and God interact. 
These laws refuse to be adequately stated.” It is in the presence, there- 
fore, of the laws of gravity, motion, and muscular force, if we have ar- 
rived at the meaning of the author, and which laws, we are told, refuse 
to be adequately stated, that the reverence and delight are excited, or 
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exist in us, which constitute virtue. According to our notions, rever- 
ence and delight must have some object; yet no object of reverence is 
here presented, except these same laws. But how such reverence can 
be distinguished from mere wonder or admiration, is far from being ap- 
parent. It is at least certain, that such affections as respect, love, con- 
fidence, and gratitude, as usually understood, can have no place here ; 
and the author would probably not include them in his notion of “ rev- 
erence and delight,’”’—that is, in his notion of virtue. We find it after- 
wards announced, that this ‘‘ sentiment of virtue,” that is, this reverence 
in the presence of the laws of gravity, motion, muscular force, and the 
like, whatever else it may be, is “the essence of all religion.” The 
religion, therefore, or the essence of the religion, which Mr. Emerson 
would recommend and inculcate, has, so far as we can perceive, no di- 
rect relation to God, or, indeed, any relation to him whatever. This 
religion, then, at least practically, must be the religion of atheism; 
for though the name of God is found in this address, it is so used, and 
apparently with especial care, as to indicate a mere abstraction ;—it is 
a word only. We would not designedly do the author injustice ; but 
so far as we have been able to understand his representation, the God 
of this discourse sinks far below the God of Epicurus. 

In such a religion as this, the founder of christianity cannot be ex- 
pected to hold a very high place. ‘ Jesus Christ,’ we are, however, 
told, “‘ belonged to the true race of prophets. He saw with open eye, 
the mystery of the soul.” And again,—he is “the only soul in history, 
who has appreciated the worth of man.” This looks a little like re- 
spect. But that this old-fashioned feeling towards superior excellence 
may not rise too high, we are soon assured that “to aim to convert a 
man by miracles, is a profanation of the soul.” It would seem, then, that 
this same Jesus of Nazareth, who “ belonged to the true race of pro- 
phets,” who “saw with open eye the mystery of the soul,” and who is 

‘the only soul in history, who has appreciated the worth of man,” and 
necessarily, therefore, with a full knowledge of what he was doing, has 
been guilty of “a profanation of the soul;’ a crime which ought to 
subject him, according to the doctrines of this address, to the highest 
censure and reprobation. His guilt, in this respect, can hardly be es- 
timated. For if any one fact is clearly stated in his history, it is this ; 
that he professed to perform acts which were supernatural; and with an 
openness, distinctness and frequency, to which no parallel exists. ‘The 
author has, indeed, said, what seems to amount to a denial, that the 
miracles of Jesus were real miracles. “ He,” Jesus, “spoke of mira- 
cles,” observes Mr. Emerson, “‘ for he felt that man’s life was a miracle, 
and all that man doth, and he knew, that this daily miracle shines, as 
the man is divine. But the very word miracle, as pronounced by chris- 
tian churches, gives a false impression; it is a monster. It is not one 
with the blowing clover and the falling rain.” 

But does Mr. Emerson suppose, that the world, with the narratives of 
the evangelists in full view, can be persuaded into the belief, that Christ 
did not pretend to perform miracles out of the ordinary course of events? 
that he did not appeal to such miracles as proofs of his mission? and 
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that converts were not made to his doctrines, and with his full knowl- 
edge, on the ground of the supernatural character of these miracles ? 
Nothing can be made plainer by words, than that the miracles of the 
four Gospels, are not represented as “‘one with the blowing clover and 
the falling rain.” The fact, that this address was delivered in a Divin- 
ity College, is not more clearly or unambiguously expressed on the title- 
page of the pamphlet which contains it, than is the fact in the Gospels, 
that the miracles there recorded, are described as real miracles, what 
Mr. Emerson calls ‘‘ monsters,” that is, events out of the common course 
of nature. Ifthe miracles of Jesus, as to the manner of their perform- 
ance, are to be classed with “‘ the blowing clover and the falling rain,” 
he who is said to have wrought them, will be viewed, by the great body 
of mankind, as an intentional deceiver. 

But Mr. Emerson probably cares little how this question is settled. 
Historical christianity, that is, christianity as derived from the scrip- 
tures, he makes no account of. As actually preached, he considers it 
positively injurious. One great defect of historical christianity, as he 
represents it, is, that “it has dwelt, it dwells, with noxious exaggera- 
tion about the person of Jesus.” ‘‘ The soul,” he boldly announces to 
his auditors, “ knows no person ;” that is, if we understand him, no 
personal God, no personal Savior, with whom we have any concern, 
to whom we owe any reverence, or of whose protection, guidance, or 
favor, we stand in any need. Still the author speaks of the “‘ calamity 
of a decaying church and a wasting unbelief, which are casting malig- 
nant influences around us, and making the hearts of good men sad.” 
Unbelief, we would ask, in what? Certainly not in the laws of gravity, 
motion, or muscular force. ‘These laws, and others like them, so far as 
understood, are, we believe, universally admitted to exist. Who has 
any dvubt, for instance, that action and reaction are equal? that bodies, 
which are said to have weight, tend towards the surface of the earth? 
and that in a mature and healthy body, when unrestrained, the muscles 
act in obedience to the will?’ And the same question may be asked of 
innumerable other truths of the same general character. Not only are 
the laws in question believed in, that is, believed really to exist, but they 
are viewed by all who have any knowledge of them, as furnishing sub- 
jects of interesting contemplation, as wonderful, and inviting the closest 
and most diligent investigation and inquiry. And what more than this, 
would Mr. Emerson include ‘n his idea of reverence? On this scheme, 
an irreligious man can hardly be found; and the author, instead of 
mourning over a “‘ wasting unbelief,’ ought, so far as we can see, to 
raise his voice to the highest tones of joy and gladness, for the universal 
prevalence of faith. 

The speaker again asks, “ what greater calamity can fall upon a na- 
tion than the loss of worship?” We would ask, also, the worship of 
what? Itis here perhaps more easy to answer negatively, than positively. 
Certainly he cannot mean, the worship of a personal God, for “the soul 
knows no persons.” ‘The loss of such a worship he ought to rejoice in. 
Such a loss would be a real advance towards true religion. If the wor- 
ship of a personal God is a delusion, the sooner it ceases the better ; nor 
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do we find any thing in this address, which would lead us to supose, 
that Mr. Emerson is not of this opinion. Yet notwithstanding all this, 
he announces the “sad conviction,” which he shares with numbers, 
“‘of the universal decay and now almost death of faith in our churches.” 

And here, we cannot but inquire again, what this faith is which is so 
near its exit? Not surely faith in the Scriptures, as the source of cor- 
rect religious knowledge ; for in this sense Mr. Emerson does not appear 
to have any faith in them himself. Nor can it be faith in Jesus Christ 
as the teacher of a religion binding upon the consciences of men; for 
this is a part of historical religion, and, therefore, according to the au- 
thor of the address, of no value. Is it faith in God, as a wise preserver, 
a kind father, and a righteous judge? Beyond the laws of nature, as 
they are called, it does not appear, that the speaker, who expresses his 

‘sad conviction” of the decay of faith, entertains any belief of a God, 
except in name. 

But perhaps this faith, which is dying, respects the soul. The au- 
thor, indeed, complains that “‘the soul is not preached ;” and among 
the means for awakening “the smouldering, nigh quenched fire on the 
altar,” he would have his auditors, if we understand him, preach, “ first, 
soul, and second, soul, and evermore, soul.” But what he means by 
the soul ; of what benefit this faith in something or other can be to the 
soul; whether the soul is immortal; and if so, whether in a future life 
it will be the subject of rewards and punishments for actions done here, 
we are unable to discover the slightest intimation. The language used 
on this subject is everywhere indistinct and indefinite. ‘ In how many 
churches,” says the speaker, ‘‘ by how many prophets, tell me, is man 
made sensible that he is an infinite soul; that the earth and heavens 
are passing into his mind ; that he is drinking forever the soul of God.” 
In what respect he considers the soul infinite, we are unable, from any 
thing in the address, even to conjecture ; and if any one can under- 
stand the concluding part of the quotation now made, we would con- 
gratulate him on his ability in interpreting dark sayings. 

The author speaks, likewise, of the “‘laws of the soul;” and informs 
us, that these “‘laws execute themselves.” ‘hese laws, however, he 
asserts, “‘are out of time, out of space, and not subject to circumstance.” 
If al! this 1s true of the laws of the sou!, we are unable to free ourselves 
from the apprehension, that the soul itself, like its laws, must be also 
“out of time, out of space, and not subject to circumstance ;” and 
where either the soul, or its laws are to be found, we are left entirely in 
the dark. Yet after this flight of the soul and its laws from time, place, 
and circumstance, we find, that it “‘ invites every man to expand to the 
full circle of the universe.” ‘This invitation cannot certainly be made 
to the body ; and if the soul itself actually swells to the proposed di- 
mensions, as its laws must be co-extensive with it, these laws as they 
pervade the universe, must somewhere, it should seem, within the 
limits of time, place, and circumstance, have a residence. But it is no 
part of our intention to enter upon a discussion of any of the topics 
touched upon in this address. Mr. Emerson does not condescend to 
reason ; he announces his dogmas in the manner of an oracle. His 
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description of the good and bad preacher, is at least novel. ‘The 
true preacher,” we are told, “can always be known by this, that he 
deals out to the people his life—life passed through the fire of thought. 
But of the bad preacher, it could not be told from his sermon, what 
age of the world he fell in; whether he had a father or achild ; whether 
he was a freeholder or a pauper ; whether he was a citizen or a coun- 
tryman; or any other fact in his biography.” ‘The author’s notions of 
a sermon must differ materially from those which he entertains of an 
address; as from the address under consideration, we are unable to 
ascertain respecting himself any one of the particulars above enumer- 
ated ; except perhaps the first. Or if he has here “ dealt out his life ;” 
in passing “through the fire of thought,” it has been so sublimated, or 
transmuted, as to entirely elude our dull apprehension. 

But we can proceed with this address no farther. In what we have 
said, we may have misapprehended its meaning ; but we have honestly 
reported our real impressions of its import. We say without hesitation, 
however much it may be to the discredit of our sagacity, that with no 
prepossessions against the speaker, after a diligent examination of his 
performance, we have been able to discover in it, so far as respects 
opinion, little else than impiety and nonsense; and these, in about equal 
quantities. Asto style, it ts in the highest degree affected and obscure. 
This address is said to have been delivered before the senior class in Di- 
vinity College, Cambridge; but the public are not told, that it was either 
delivered or published at the request of any one. But whether it was pro- 
nounced, and whether it then assumed the pamphlet form, through the or- 
dinary process, or whether it owes its existence exclusive ly to the opera- 
tion of some hidden law of the soul ; one thing may be regarded as certain, 
that those who heard it were greatly benefited, though not perhaps in the 
way intended by the orator. If an opinion may be formed from the effect 
which the reading of this address produces, the hearing of it actually 
spoken by a living man as his own production, must have operated as 
an effectual antidote to any future predilection for the philosophy which 
it inculcates. Just as in cases of actual insanity, we sometimes look at 
its ravings as detailed on paper, without being greatly moved ; yet to 
hear them proceeding from the lips of a real victim of the most deplo- 
rable of all maladies, never fails to excite in a mind not steeled against 
the feelings of humanity, the strongest emotions of pity and grief, ac- 
companied with an all-pervading horror of ever becoming the subje ct 
of the same calamity. 


Valley of the Upper Wabash, Indiana, with hints on its Agri- 
cultural advantages: plan of a dwelling, estimates of culti- 
vation, and notices of labor-saving machines. By Henry 
William Ellsworth. New York: published by Pratt, Rob- 
inson & Co. 1838. S8vo. pp. 175. 



















To those who are interested in the prosperity of the West, this small 
volume will afford a diversified collection of useful and desirable infor- 
mation. It isoccupied mainly with a description of the soil and agri- 
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cultural improvements, as well as other advantages which promise to 
render the Wabash valley, in time to come, a scene of great enterprise. 
If one half of the calculations may be realized, it cannot be many years 
before the tide of wealth will flow in, as with an ocean fullness, upon 
that section of our wide spread country. We have no doubt, indeed, 
that a long period will not elapse before the mighty internal improve- 
ments now in successful beginning, will be completed, and distance 

will be shortened from the East to the West, almost toa miracle. We 
have seen nothing which on the whole seems a more valuable guide to 
the emigrant to Indiana, or its vicinity. It is eminently practical in 
its character, and the results of many an experiment in agriculture 
are given with apparent fairness, and facilities are pointed out, which 
must add essentially to the comfort of new setders. A variety of imple- 
ments which admit of an almost unlimited application in the extensive 
prairies of the West, are described, and the testimony which they bear 
to the inventive genius of our countrymen, is well worth the attention 
of the curious. Among other things is an attempt to furnish a cheap 
method of building framed houses, which will cost scarcely more than 
the common log huts which are so universally erected. ‘The benefit of 
such an improvement, in point of taste and neatness, the influence thus 
indirectly on the morals of those communities which are springing up 
so rapidly, and dotting the whole unoccupied surface of the West, is, 
as we conceive, very important. 

An interesting account is given of the new method of cultivating and 
preparing flax, so that it may be spun on the cotton gin at an expense 
considerably less than the cotton of the South. Should this enterprise 
be carried into operation on a large scale, in connection with beet-sugar, 
as seems now not improbable, the effect which it will have on the sale 
of these Southern staples, and consequently on the whole system of 
Slavery, will be very great. 

We have not time to dwell upon this volume, but we are confi- 
dent, that many will read it with wonder and delight. The whole 
work is evincive of research and industrious compilation. ‘The style 

plain and business like in the parts thus occupied, and the last 
chapters contain passages of eloquent and manly description. Per- 
haps ‘the young author has been a little enthusiastic in some of the 
topics, but we do not dislike a mingling of this quality among others 
cherished by individuals for an adopted home. In estimating the re- 
sources of education and religion, it may be he has been too sanguine, 
and not sufficiently adverted to the fact, that magnificent appro- 
priations cannot build up colleges and schools at once; that moral 
influences must operate gradually; but we are glad to see, that a fair 
proportion of even such a work is devoted to these subjects. So far as 
we can learn, the volume has been an acceptable offering to the reading 
public. For its object it is well arranged, and we should 1 not be sur- 
prised to hear, that a new edition was demanded. Should this be the 
case, we should be pleased to see a few statistical tables subjoined as 
to the population, trade, schools, ministers and churches in the sec- 
tion which it embraces, which can easily be done at a trifling expense, 
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and would we believe enhance the value of the work. We forgot to 
mention, that a number of lithographic plates, as well as a large map, 
form part ofthe volume. We have room but for a short quotation, and 
we take it from the remarks on attention to health on the part of the 
emigrant, not because it is best written, but as combining with judicious 
and useiul remarks a fair specimen of the author’s style : 

“ But, again, in a majority of cases, the imprudent conduct of the 
settler is the cause of his diseases. No one who has witnessed the 
course pursued by many families, on their first arrival at their new 
home, could hesitate to believe, that to their own reckless braving of 
exposure must be attributed much of the suffe ‘ring which they endure. 
It happens often, that the Jand which the emigrant has selected is un- 
provided with any tenement for his abode. ‘I'’o remedy this evil he 
removes at once to its vicinity. Spreading a temporary tent for the 
poor accommodation of his family, he commences the erection of a rude 
log cabin. After the severe toil of the day, he throws himself upon the 
damp ground, exposed to all the changes of the weather, and arises each 
successive morning to pursue the same imprudence. His own hardy 
constitution may at first resist the evils to which he is subjected, and 
possibly enable him to gain his object with his health uninjured. But 
he has those with him who are not thus vigorous. A few days pass 
away and symptoms of ill health surround him. Regarding these as 
hardly worth attention, he faithfully continues at his labor. ‘The frame 
of his coarse habitation is completed ; a rough and open roof is placed 
upon it; the walls are daubed with mud, to protect him from the storm 
or the changes of the weather; and he enters his new dwelling, calcu- 
lating to increase his comforts at his leisure. ‘To the flattering hopes of 
the settler, the evils which he dreaded at the commencement of his 
journey are over; and he settles down in fancied security, to dream of 
adding yearly to the land he now possesses, and of rivalling his neighbor 
in influence and wealth. But, from these fond reveries he 1s soon 
aroused to feel that all is not so prosperous and certain as it seemed, 
Weakened by hardships and exposure, one after another of his family 
sicken, and even if their lives are spared, remain for a long time en- 
feebled. Wearied out with watching and anxiety, he, too, becomes 
unwell, and in consequence disheartened. And who now, but himself, 
has the emigrant to blame for these misfortunes!’ Why, in his rashness, 
has he thus braved an exposure, in a new land, to evils which in no 
country and in no condition could he hope to pass through with im- 
punity? 

The attention of the western emigrant must be turned to this great 
matter. He must be made to feel that Acalth, no less than riches, de- 
pend on prudence and exertion to secure their blessings. Much, nay, 
all of the suffering we have described, it is reasonable to suppose, he 
may avoid. Others, with more care and foresight, have passed by these 
dangers, whose circumstances were at first no brighte + tnan bis own. 
Let his dwelling be erected before his family is removed to the spot 
which he has purchased : and let it be, too, one neat in its appearance, 
and sufficiently capacious to contain its inmates. It is better to possess 
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but half the land he wishes, and be the owner of a comfortable dwelling, 
than to suffer his desire of wealth to lead him to the sad condition we 
have mentioned. It is better to expend his all at the commencement, 
than to keep it to be drained by the demands of suffering and sick- 
ness.” pp. 114d—116. 


Baptism by affusion and sprinkling ; or, a critical dissertation 
on the scriptural mode of Baptism, proving the exclusive di- 
vine authority of affusion and sprinkling. By Leicester A. 


Sawyer. New Haven: 1838. 


The children of believers entitled to Baptism; or, a critical 
dissertation on the ecclesiastical relations and privileges of 
children, clearly establishing their scriptural title to baptism. 
By Leicester A. Sawyer. New Haven: 1838. 


We do not take so great interest in the controversy about the mode 
of Baptism, as many seem to do. ‘The questions mooted seem to us of 
minor importance. We are satisfied with practicing as is done in our 
Congregational churches. It seems the most consonant to all our feel- 
ings of decorum and propriety, nor can we believe, that our Savior has 
instituted a rite so likely to shock the instinctive feelings, and so often 
inconvenient, and imposed it as solemnly upon us as our Baptist breth- 
ren claim. Still we are content they should practice according to their 
own views, nor wish to disturb them in their fancied superiority of ad- 
herence to the letter of the law. But when they, as it were, unchurch 
all others, we cannot consent to yield to their decisions without 
plainer proof of their right to do this than they have yet been able to 
furnish. It may be well occasionally for those whose taste so inclines 
them, to present to the public a view of the grounds on which they rest 
their belief of affusion and sprinkling as a true mode of baptism; but 
we regret to see a position taken which considers any mode as the exclu- 
sively scriptural or proper one. In our view, this is to weaken the 
argument. In this respect Mr. Sawyer, we think, has erred. The 
relation of the children of believers to the church of Christ, is a more 
useful topic of discussion, and while we would not quarrel with anti- 
Pedobaptists, we feel a privilege to receive upon our offspring what we 
regard as the seal of the covenant, while we publicly dedicate them to 
God. Mr. Sawyer has discussed this question with candor, and stated the 
usual arguments in a simple style and arrangement. Indeed, in general, 
his pamphlets on the subjects of which they treat, are in the main satis- 
factory—containing the usual arguments, expressed in an intelligible 
manner, and adapted to the capacity of people in general. It was our 
intention to have noticed them more fully, but our final arrangements 
have rendered it necessary to content ourselves with simply recom- 
mending them to the notice of our readers. 
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It was our intention to have noticed sooner or later several works 
which lie on our table, but which we must now leave with a simple 
mention. Among these are “Spring’s Fragments,” ‘‘ Abeel on Mis- 
sions,” ‘‘ Medhurst’s China,” “ Fireside Education,” “‘ Home Educa: 
tion,” and “ American Education,” ‘‘ Proverbs of Solomon,” ‘ Mitchell’s 
New England Church,’—a new edition of his “Church Member’s 
Guide.” Several communications also from our correspondents still 
remain in our hands, which we are forced from a want of room to deny 


admittance on our pages. 





Tne CuristTiAN Spectator, as a distinct periodical, closes 
with this volume. It is henceforth to be incorporated with the 
American Biblical Repository, to which the list of subscribers’ 
names will be transferred, and we doubt not, that our friends 
will, after a candid hearing of our reasons for this arrangement, 
acquiesce in its propriety, and continue their patronage to that 
work ; at least, make a fair trial of its adaptedness to their wants. 

After this announcement of our approaching demise, it be- 
comes us, to gather our robes about us as carefully 2s we 
can, and make our exit in the most decent manner possible. 
We are not about to write our autobiography. ‘The history 
of the Christian Spectator is deeply interwoven with the his- 
tory of religion in this country, with respect to a large branch 
at least of the church of Christ. It was established at first as 
a monthly, from a full conviction of its utility and necessity. 
In this form it continued ten years—({1819 to 1829.) It then 
became a quarterly, and in this form has just completed its tenth 
volume. Whatever may be the judgment of individuals as to 
its usefulness, no one, we presume, will deny, that it has ex- 
hibited talent of a high order. It could do no otherwise, for it 
has been the vehicle of communication to numerous well disci- 
plined minds and truly elevated spirits. Its course has been 
open, manly and independent. Questions of difficulty and 
topics as to which even the wise for. God may disagree, it has 
met with a frank avowal of opinion, and a ready array of argu- 
mentation. ‘Ihe tone of piety which it has inculeated in its 
practical essays, has been decided and high. A friend of revi- 

vals of religion, it has sought to bring a practical wisdom to 
bear upon the great principle s which should regulate the conduct 
of both ministers and private christians; while its discussion 
of doctrinal truths, it is humbly hoped, has contributed in no 
slight degree, to prepare the way for yet richer seasons in after- 
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times of such glorious manifestations of heavenly grace. Sub- 
je cts of stirring interest, in some measure peculiar to the times 
in which we live, it has aimed correctly to estimate, and ever 
according to the best judgment of its conductors, have its pages 
been made to advocate the cause of human liberty and happi- 
ness. Nor has it been unmindful of the claims of literature, 
but has endeavored to give a suitable direction to the minds of 
the reading community by characterizing and commending to 
their notice many works of sterling merit, on account of the 
information they contain and the principles they uphold. 

Thus in its various departments of criticism, discussion, and 
miscellaneous essays, it has, it is believed, subserved a valuable 
purpose. It is still to the last a favorite with many, and no fears 
are entertained, that by its continuance its usual patronage 
would be withdrawn. In many respects, its position is a more 
important one than ever. And even, at the close of a year 
among the most disastrous known to periodicals in our country, 
it stands fair for an increased patronage. 

Why then, our friends may ask, is it given up? Why this 
sudden announcement, that the Quarterly Christian Spectator 
will no longer greet us with its long-familiar face? It is for 
the purpose of meeting this natural inquiry of friends, (for we 
anticipate, that by those who have long wished for its discon- 
tinuance the true reason will be last admitted,) that we enter 
on our pages our reasons for the course we have ‘deemed it best 
to adopt. 

The peculiar position of the church of Christ in our land, and 
especially of those branches of it among which this work has 
chiefly circulated, requires combined energetic action, and the 
array of the most concentrated mental and moral strength in 
defense and exhibition of the truth. After a deliberate exam- 
ination of the question, and frank conference among those 
friendly to the two works, it has been deemed advisable to unite 
the Christian Spectator and the American Biblical Repository, 
and this being decided, an arrangement has been made by 
which the former may be incorporated with the latter work. 
The leading characteristics of the Christian Spectator, it is be- 
lieved, may be more easily blended with the Repository than 
those of the Repository grafted upon the Spectator. ‘The writers 
who have hitherto contributed to the pages of either work may 
thus unite to enhance the value of the combined one. Discus- 
sion of the great truths of the bible, and of important questions 
of morals, with the usual subsidiary exhibitions of literary his- 
tory, will still be continued. Men who have proved their 
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armor, with renewed vigor, will hold themselves ready both 
for the defense and the onset. ‘Those who have dwelt with no 
common pleasure on the productions of some favorite contribu- 
tor to our pages, will be gratified to follow the well-known pen 
as it traces the same great principles and truths under new forms 
of representation. ‘The two works combined, it is thought, can 
have a wider circulation, and exert a more powerful influence in 
promoting the cause of Christ, than either or both have or do, 
separately. A spirit of brotherly feeling and harmonious action 
may be secured ; the severed bands of disciples may more ea- 
sily unite, and the great hope of the advancement of the king- 
dom of Christ be sooner attained. 

These considerations have been deemed sufficient to prompt 
the Conductors and Editor as well as proprietor of the Christian 
Spectator, to forego any feelings of partiality for a work with 
which they have been so long associated, and by which they 
humbly trust they have been instrumental of good, and to 
suffer it to mingle its lights and shades along the stream of 
time with its sister periodical, and henceforth to have but one 
common soul, and one and the same presiding genius.—We 
part, indeed, with some regret, for it is natural; it is like giv- 
ing up in marriage an only daughter, hereafter no longer to be 
the peculiar inmate of our own family circle,—but as in such 
a case though we lose the name, our spirit and our aims will 
yet live, nor will she, so far as she is ours under another title, 
forget the guardians of her infancy and maturer years. We 
part, too, with our contributors in our distinctive capacity, with 
the same feelings of mingling pain and pleasure. Our inter- 
course has been pleasant and we trust profitable. Many are 
the hours of agreeable converse and correspondence which we 
have enjoyed together, and which will long live in our recol- 
lection ;—but we still hope with them occasionally to meet 
under auspices of renewed promise and sympathize together in 
a yet wider circle of usefulness. 

Nor is it less painful at once to bid adieu to our patrons and 
the many friends who, we believe, have breathed out for our 
welfare their earnest prayers. ‘They have stood by us in scenes 
of trial and when we needed their aid. ‘They have lent us a 
willing ear, and with a candid heart we have been greeted to the 
embraces of their friendship. In this farewell, then, which we 
utter, there is pain,—for as identified with the Christian Spectator 
we shall meet their welcome no more. But we introduce to them, 
if a stranger, yet one in whom we trust they will soon recognize 
the most endeared lineaments of their old friend and monitor ; 
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it may be indeed calling for somewhat more of their self-denial, 
yet bringing them, we hope, an equivalent for any increased ex- 
penditure which may be demanded of them. We ask then, that 
in justice to our intentions, they will give the brother to whom 
we have intrusted our own much loved periodical to blend to- 
gether with his valued Repository, a fair hearing, at least of one 
year, before they decide on a rejection of its claims. 

In bidding farewell and closing our labors as Editor of the 
Christian Spectator, we may be pardoned a word or two of re- 
flection and monition: 

The responsibility under which we have acted both in con- 
ducting and in relinquishing the Spectator we have felt to be 
an important one. In both, we have endeavored to act prayer- 
fully and aright. If we have mistaken our duty, we have at 
the least the consciousness, that we have aimed in all sincerity 
to fulfill our obligations ; and our humble trust is, that in the 
day of account, when the secrets of all hearts lie open to view, 
and the influences which have operated on man for good or for 
evil in this hour of his probation, are developed in their nearer 
or more remote bearings; in that judgment, the work, the 
pages of which we are now closing, will be known as a part of 
our instrumentality in the cause of our divine Master and Re- 
deemer. 

One great aim of the Christian Spectator has been, to set 
the thinking minds of the intelligent in motion, and to give a 
direction to their investigations; to furnish the right rules of 
examining truth, and to ‘subje ct to the proper tests the great 
questions which bear upon human weal or wo. Of course it 
has always ranged itself on the side of entire freedom of dis- 
cussion. ‘This, with the liberty of the press, both religious and 
secular, it has regarded as of prime importance. We hope, that 
our former readers will not forget the lessons we have sought to 
inculeate, but feeling, that truth need fear no enemy when 
brought into fair contlict, they will never betray her cause by 
attempting to silence the full discussion, in a proper spirit, of 
every doctrine or precept proposed among men. 

At the same time we thus urge an adherence to the cause of 
truth at all hazards, we would, that all over whom our pages 
may have exerted the least influence, should exercise a spirit of 
extended christian charity and brotherly love. 'The two things 
are not inconsistent ; and if in our zeal for what has appeared 
to us to be right we have forgotten the claims of love, we 
would express our sincere regret, and pray that we may be for- 
given. 
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The great enterprises of benevolence on the Voluntary Asso- 
ciation principle, are among the most important of the present 
day ; and had we continued our labors, it was our intention to 
have discussed them at length. But we trust our readers will 
feel the claims which this question enforces on them for their 

candid examination, and that they will so discriminate and 
judge, that their influence will ever be given according to the 
honest convictions of their consciences as to their duty. We 
know of scarcely any topic which more needs a thorough devel- 
opment of its extent or limitations, and its practical bearing on 
the welfare of the church of Christ dem ands, that the friends 
of true religion take sure ground, and maintain it by arguments 
not fallacious but well- -prepared and rightly directed. 

Numerous practices are springing up in various parts of our 
country, wholly at variance with the settled order and decorum 
of life, ‘and their tendency is to work a worse havoc with the 
feelings unsettled and ready for any thing new and strange, than 
even the open proclamations of infidel advocates; for they are 
set forth with much persuasive eloquence, and under the guise 
of a maintenance of the rights of a feebler class. There is need 
of wisdom, to win back the misguided and to expose the arro- 
gant; and we would urge, that, while a firm front shall be set 
against every violation of propriety, too sweeping a condemna- 
tion be not uttered against those who may transgress more in- 
nocently, and who, by gentler means, may be led to retrace 
their path. 

The subject of Slavery is one which is to engross, 1n no slight 
measure, the thoughts of this nation. ‘The experiment which 
is going on in the West Indies must be watched with intense 
interest by all classes of persons. We believe its death-knell 
has tolled; but we are not so sanguine as many as to the zm- 
mediate decision of the question in our own country. We feel, 
that forbearance must be mingled with the exhibition of truth ; 
and we would urge, that while the friends of liberty every 
where should feel determined to yield nothing to the demands 
of selfishness, they be ready to distingui sh between the wilfully 
blind, and those who are in a sense involuntary retainers in bon- 
dage of their fellow men. Many other topics, too, such as com- 
mon schools, and education in the higher br: inches, would have 
enlisted our attention, had we still continued our office. We 
trust our readers will not be unmindful of the hints we have 
thrown out on these subjects. 

Congregationalism, and its influence in molding the charac- 
ter of New England, with its adaptations to such a country as 
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our own; and the necessity of a more perfect development of 
its real elements would also have formed a topic of much inter- 
est in our pages. We are not sticklers for ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments; but, without entering any jure divino claim, we hesi- 
tate not to declare our full conviction, that Congregationalism 
has been the organ through which the vital influence of piety 
has been most successfully diffused in this republican country ; 
and those who doubt, we hope will examine the history of the 
American church, and the benevolence of the present day, be- 
fore they settle down on the contrary opinion. 

We cannot but here express our regret, that the able article 
on Theological Science, which was to have been completed in 
this number and volume, through delay of the mail, has not 
reached us in time to have a place on these pages. We can 
assure our readers, that they have lost a gem; and could we 
have borne the expense, we would have furnished it to them, 
even in extra sheets. 

Some of the articles of the present number, as it may be per- 
ceived, were prepared before the transfer of the work. ‘This 
may perhaps prevent any reply to the notice which, it is possi- 
ble, will be made of our views expressed. But we must close. 
‘To our patrons then, and hiends of ev ery name, in our present 
capacity, we would bid farewell. ‘“ Finally,—whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, w hatsoever things are pure, w hatsoe ver things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report—ihink on these things.” 

Epiror. 
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phal books, 384—-56: Jewisit oral law, 07--39 

Fhomas, D. D., natural theology, 319--326 : Clarke’s arguments de- 
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Chalmers, 


Ti 
fective, 322: other arguments, 325—-32): fault of management, 33U--332. 


Cholera, reminiscences of, 148--155. 

Christian Politics, 42] —43:)): principles asserted, 422—425; application to du- 
lies, 425--439: false principles refuted, 430-436: their dangerous conse- 
quences, 439--438 : remedy, 43). 

Christian religion, importance of measures to perpetuate it when introduced, 439. 

Church, responsibility to propagate the gospel, 297. 

Clarke, Dr. 3., argument for being of God, defective, 322. 

Congregationalism, excellences of as to revivals, 417. 

Contingent self-determination, what? 175, 177, 178. 

Cox, A. C., Advent, a Mystery, noticed, 190, 191. 

Conservatives—who are the true conservatives ? 691—633: origin and import 
of term, 6)1—603 : examination of the pretensions of certain classes, 64— 
624: Episcopal—new men, 6)5: they forsake their own church, 606: want 
of self-respect, 617 : principles and spirit, 698: origin in love of English lite- 
rature and literary associations, 6)9: hopeless effort to gain over the body of 
the people to Episcopacy, 610: Breckenridge party in the Presbyterian church 
——no true conservatives, 614,615: others in New England opposed to advance 
in theological science—-not followers of Edwards, nor possessing New Eng- 
land spirit, 616: reference to former discussions, 619: opposition to voluntary 
associations, 618: Literary and Theological Review, 619, 625: advice to such 
from Baxter, 621: general features of the pretenders—-bigotedly attached ta 
olden times, 621: folly, 622,623: the true conservative, 624: too much sub- 
serviency to literary influence, 625: other characteristics, 627--63) : conser. 
vative preachers, 630: not like Paul, 631: things to be considered, 631--633 : 
present condition of affairs, 634: the true conservatives, 635--637. 

Critical and moral estimate of Young’s Night Thoughts, 257--280. 

Crocker, Z., his Catastrophe of the Presbyterian church in 1837, noticed, 327 
—-347. 

Day, President, On the Will, review of, 175--189: opposes contingent self-de- 
termination, 175: defines cause, power, &c.--classification—contingency, 127, 
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178: efficiency and motives, 179: liberty and power to the contrary, 180, 181: 
ability and inability, 182: moral government—evil of sin, 183--185 : activity 
and de spe ‘ndence, 1286. E 

Difficulties in the way of converting the heathen, 1-17, human depravity, 9, 
10: of producing conviction, caste, 14: reasoning, 12: want of honesty, 
proper terms, 15: acquiring languages, want of intercourse, 16. ‘ 

Duelling, review of Buckingham’s letter on, 353—370 : sin against God, 359— 
363: sin against society, 363-367 : sin against one’s self, 367 : proper correc- 
tive, 369, 376. 

Editor’s remarks at final close of the Christian Spectator, 678. 

Efficacy of prayer, 246--256. 

Ellsworth, H. W., Sketches of Wabash valley, noticed, 674. 

Emancipation in the West Indies, 352: Thome’s and Kimball’s, and Prof. Ho- 
vey's works on, reviewed, 440-467 : comparison, 441 : situation of emanci- 
pated slaves in W. Indies, 443, 451--454, 457--460, 462-466 : preparatory 
measures, 445, 446: education, 441--451 : reasons of immediate abolition in 
Antigua, 454, 455 : circumstances of the event, 456: comparison of condition 
with the United States. 460--467. 

Emerson's, Rev. Ralph Waldo, Address, noticed, 670. 

Exposition of 2 Peter 3 : 12, 5538--557. 

Fisk, Dr. Wilbur, Travels in Europe, 633 : view of British methodism, 645. 

Fontaine, James, a Huguenot, his story of his sufferings, &c., 572—587 : his 
early history, 573: becomes a preacher, 574: tried, 575, 576 : escapes, 577 
—5s8) : residence in England and Lreland, 580—587 : industry and ingenuity, 
583: persecuted and defense, 583--584 : defense of his house when attack- 
ed, made prisoner, 583. 

Goldsmith and his writings, 18—36: structure and turn of thought, 19: domes- 
tic, 21 : admirable prose, 22: vicar of Wakefield, 23: other writings, 24 : 
genius, 25: power of circumstances, 26: his private history, 28: moral influ- 
ence, 29—36. 

Graham, Mrs. Isabella, Letters of, noticed, 502. 

Ground of moral obligation. 525—552. 

Hawaian Spectator, No. 1., noticed, 501. 

Heathen—difficulties of converting, 1—37: christianity to be urged upon them 
by appeal to outward senses, 295. 

Hospital, Massachusetts Lunatic, Re ports of, noticed, 349—351. 

Huguenots, a tale of, reviewed, 572—587. 

Hume, reply to by Chalmers, 322—324. 

Humphrey's, Dr. Heman, foreign tour, noticed, 468—476: characteristic ex- 
cellency, 469—471, 475 : defects, 472 : want of order, inaccuracy, 473—475 : 
defects of typography, 476. 

James’s, J. A., Christian Professor, reviewed, 90—105. 


Kingsley s, Prof., Historical Discourse, noticed, 903, 652—655 


Language, principles of, 587—589 : Shemitish—view of, 590—599 : divisions, 
500: phonology, 591: euphony, 592: parts of speech—character of roots, 
593: formation of words—composition—inflection, 594 : syntax, 596: versi- 
fication, 597 : orthography, 59s. 

Laws of the Malabars, 6, 7 

Laws, supremacy of, 490—500: causes of popular violence, 491—494 : princi- 
ples inculcate »d. 495—407 : how to be secured and maintained ? 498—500. 

Literature, C ug imbers’s History of English, noticed, 348. 

Lovejoy, Rev. E. P., Me moir of, 209—318 : early life and education, 304 : poem 
to his ew hy 305, : arrives at St. Louis, 307: at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, 308 : establishes the Observer at St. Louis, 309: Roman Catholic ques- 
tion occasion of enmity against him, 310: mobs and his defense, 311: removes 
to Walton—destruction of his press—his writings, 313: attempt on his life, 
315: meeting of A. 8. Convention at Alton, 316: his powerful appeal, 317 : 
death, 318 
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Manetho, estimate of his veracity, 656. 

Maternal love, noticed, 502. 

Methodism, British, account of, 645—648. 

Missions, ground of necessity for new modification in conducting them, 257: 
wisdom of present modes, 204. 

Missionaries, what sort of men needed, 17: new order of, 285—299: preach- 
ing and healing combined, plan ae boll 288, 289: arguments examined, 
YO. QO, 

Moral obligation, difficulty of answering the question as to ultimate ground of, 
528—530: viewed with reference to a single bei ‘ing, 531—533: in society, 533 
—536 : under a moral governor, 536: how is the will of God related to the 
subject, 538 : nature of moral government, 540: objections answered, 541— 
543: question of ¢ expedie ney, 544 : importance e of God’s moral government, 
545: supremacy, 547: evil of sin, 549 : objections answered, 551. 

Murder of Lovejoy, 209—303. 


Natural Theology, Chalmers, noticed: distinction between ethics and objects of, 
321: Clarke and Hume, 322—324: proof of being of God, from dispositions 
of matter, 325—329; from human mind, 329: evidence as to character of 
God from survey of divine economy, 333—337. 

New Haven, celebration of first settlement, 653, 654: vindication of first set- 
tlers, 655, 656. 

Night Thoughts, Young’s, critical and moral estimate of, 257—280: serious na- 
ture of topics, 259; sadness, examples, 260, 261: poet’s design, 262: pecu- 
liarities of style and execution, 263; tenderness and pathos, 265 : imagination 
predominant, 266: versification, 267: sententiousness, 268: grandeur of 
thoughts and language, 269: examples—moral and religious character, 270: 
detects, 272—274 : poet’s character, 275: truth of views, 276—278: general 
notice of the separate books, 279. 

Nordheimer’s Hebrew Grammar, noticed, 599, 601. 

Olmsted’s, Prof., Introduction to Natural Philosophy, noticed, 317. 

Olshausen on the New Testament, noticed, 488, 490. 

Paul, table of his journeyings, 418—421. 

Phrase wa nAnpwOy in the scriptures, explained, 61—69. 

Prayer, efficacy of, 246—256: importance, effect, 248, 249: experience, 252: 
objection, 253, 254: views of feelings proper, 255. 

Preaching, remarks on, 54—60. 

Presbyterian church, troubles in, 337—347. 

Profession of religion, reasons for making, 91, 93 

Professors of religion, present race of, compared with former; excellences or 
defects, 96—100 : duties with regard to elections, 101, 102: intermarriage with 
non-professors, 104. 

Progress of theological science since the Reformation, 476—487 

Ptolemaic canon, comparison with the bible and Manetho, 656. 

Reformation, Luther's, a struggle for principles, 425: a revival of the study of 
the bible, 486. 

Revivals of religion, spiritual economy of, 131: doctrine of divine agency sta- 
ted, 133—135 : objections refuted, 136: proof, 137—140 : disadvantages of 
our doctrine considered, 141—145 : application, 145—142. 

— practical view of, 387—408 : meaning of the phrase, 387 
desirable, 388—391L : to be expected, social character, sympathy of man, 39] : 
word of God, 393: why not universal ? 395—397 : how to be brought about ? 
398—400 : how to be carried on ? 400—402: reaction, 403: converts to be 
gathered into the church at the proper time, 401: opposition, how to be met? 
405: aid, what kind, 406: excellences of Congregationalism for this pur- 
pose, 407. 

Robbins, Rey. R., his edition of Chambers’s History of English Literature, no- 
ticed, 348. 

Romans VIII. 19: 23, exposition of, 105—130: hypotheses, 110—114: proofs, 
texts, 115: adaptedness of man’s nature, 116: mode of connexion of Adam 
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and his posterity, 122: explains facts, existence of error, 123: evil of sin, 125: 
unconsciousness of malignity against God, 126: imperfections of Christians, 
127. 


wd 


Schauffler’s Last Days of Christ, 37—60: notice of author, 37, 38: imagination 
and desc riptive powers, 40- extracts, 41, 42: spiritualizing, 46: not abstract, 
49, faults of style, 48: theology, 49: descriptions extracted, 50—53: re- 
marks, 54—60. 

Sesostris, the hornet of Exod. 23 : 28, Deut. 7: 20, Jos. 24: 12, 281: proof, 
921—OR5. 

Spiritual agency, doctrine of, 132 : God’s omnipresence, 133, 134. 
Spiritual economy of revivals of religion, 131—-148. 

Ste: rns, Rey. S. H., Life and Discourses, review of, 521—527 : early education, 
521, 522: character of his mind, 523, 524: asa “’ acher, 525 : travels, 526. 

Stedman’s Wanderings in Sopth Africa, noticed, 35 

Supper, Lord’s, celebration of 92. 

Talfourd’s Ion, review of, 156—174: classical drama, 160: false notion of 
Greek fate, 161 : defects of character, 162: plot, 163: situations, 164: char- 
acter—painting, 165: extracts, 167—172: moral defects, 173—174. 

Taylor, J. B., New Tribute to the Memory of, noticed, 347. 

Taylor, Mrs. Sarah Louisa, Memoir of, noticed, 501. 

Theatrical amusements—their propriety tested, 559: effect of exhibition of ficti- 
tious distress, 560—564: influence on the intellect, 564—566 influence on mo- 
rals, 566—572. 

Theology, definitions of, 477, 478. 

Theological science, progress of since the Reformation, ee : meaning of 
the terms, 497—482 : proof—an: ilogy, history, 483—48 

The Reformation, a struggle for prine ‘iples and a revival of the bible, 485—487 

Tracts in Tamul language, described, 3—6. 

Travels in Europe, Dr. Fisk’s, review of, 638 : general character of the work, 
638—640 : faults and mistakes, 644: valuable suggestions, 644: view of the 
Methodist church in Great Britain, 645—648. 

Turner's French poetry, noticed, 6: 53. 

Tyler’s 4 ‘tters, false impressions in them of New Haven theology, 337—347. 

Union Bible Dictionary, noticed, 192. 

Wabash valley, sketches of, noticed, 674. 

Waldenses, visit to, in 1837, 505—520: route, 506, 507: territory, productions, 
&c., 508: dress, language and churches, 509: early condition, 510: morals, 
521: political condition, 512: education, 513: philanthropy of Col. Beckwith, 
513—516: letter from a pastor respecting persecutions, 616—520. 

Walton, Rev. W. C., Memoir of, 192—231: birth and early life, want of reli- 
gious institutions, 195—199: awakened, 200: process of religious conviction, 
202 : joins the church, 204: education for the ministry, 206: licensed, 207 : 
labors and preservations, 208: marriage, 210: ordained, 211: settles in Balu- 
more, and success, 212—215: trials, 215: ministry in Alexandria, 220: revi- 
vals, 221, 222: publications, 223, 225: removes to Hartford, 225: death, 226 
—230). 

Wesley, John, his poll-deed, the magna charta of British Methodism, 645: its 
provisions examined, 646—648. 








